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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than /0 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 
jreat Britain, look for the familiar sign? 
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THE TWO WORLDS 


Dr Verwoerd’s decision to leave the 
Commonwealth brings the white 
world dramatically [ace to face with 
its multi-coloured future. Other 
events rub in the lesson that the 
coloured world has come of age. 
The coloured world, especially, has 
to learn to live with the fact. The 
test for Brits 1 is Rhodesia (p 1162). 
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salaries cial job (p. 1224). 


MIXED-UP POLICY 


Mr Gaitskell’s position may not have been made much worse 
by this week's instalment. of Labour's squabbles (p. 1158). 
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Four by-elections : Tories down, Liberals up 
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Britain and Aid: the Development Assistance Group will 
meet in London next week. The need for a new and imaginative 
aid programme for the poorer nations is Britain's opportunity 
(p. 1155), because, if Europe shows willing, Congress may agree to 
President Kennedy's new long-term “ Marshall Plan” (p. 1183). 


Laos 

Hopes of avoiding a clash at the brink between the two great 
power blocks have been fading (p. 1184). But the British and 
Americans are making a last, concerted effort to get a cease-fire 
p. 1159). 
Congo: 
(p. 1168). 


Angola : 


Russia’s present African policy hardly makes sense 


nor does Portugal's (p. 1172). 
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INSIDE AMERICA 


Over to the Farmers: Mr Kennedy has proposed that farmers 
should be allowed to work out their own answers to the nation’s 
agricultural posers : but the President’s most controversial and 
most interesting suggestion is also the one Icast likely to succeed 
p. 1134). 


Acronautical maneuvres : 
machinery it proposes to 
to the US (p. 1185 
Welcome Mat: the United States ts now prescribing for its own 
forcign exchange problems the remedy it has long advocated for 
1138). 

Interested Parties: the President has appealed to savings and 
loan associations to help make house building cheaper ; but these 
profitable and useful bodies have clear consciences—and no fears 
1185). 


the CAB will probably not use the 
set up for limiting foreign air services 


other countries—more tourists (p. 


for the futute +p. 


Power on the Missouri : tension has built up around Nebraska’s 
public electricity industry : but there are now hopes that the 
middie west’s power pools may lead to more and cheaper power. 
(p. 1191 
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Hospitals: strengthening the medical staffs (p. 1171). 
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Police: new rules for suspects would benefit both the force and 
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London and its spreading satellites—Music for export, money for 
the theatre—Hard times in the Out Isles 
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New Shell Chemical Company 
Ethylene unit on Stream 
at Carrington, England 


The new Shell Chemical Company Ltd., Ethylene Unit, Carrington, 
England, has just been placed on stream. This unit was built for Shell 
by Kellogg International Corporation, London. It is designed ultimately 
to produce 55,000 long tons per annum of Ethylene from a straight 
run naphtha feed. In addition to high purity Ethylene products, the 
unit produces debutanized gasoline, fuel oil, a Butadiene/Butylene 
product, with Propylene and Ethane, plus a refinery gas for fuel. 
Naphtha is cracked in Kellogg steam cracking furnaces, using a very 
low steam to naphtha ratio for optimum yields at minimum operating 
costs. In order to increase the economy of operations, the effluent from 
the cracking furnaces is quenched and subsequently scrubbed with gas 
oil to remove entrained polymers and solids. Heat exchange is utilized 
to generate medium pressure steam. After separation of the heavy ends, 
the remaining gas is subjected to water and caustic wash, drying, and 
acetylene removal before passing to the low temperature separation 
section for recovery of Ethylene and other fractions. Refrigeration is 
accomplished using Ethylene and Propylene as refrigerants, three 
temperature levels being used in each case, the lowest level being — 150 F. 
A further degree of cooling is obtained by 
utilization of the Joule-Thompson effect in the 
Demethanizer. An extensive heat exchange 
system is employed to keep the refrigeration load to 
a minimum and thus keep operating cost low. The 
No. Il Unit at Carringtpn is the first built for Shell 
by Kellogg International Corporation in the 
United Kingdom. Kellogg International 
Corporation supplied complete services cover'ng all 
aspects of process design, engineering, procurement 
and construction, together with a team of 
operators for the commissioning programme. 


KELLOGG INTERNA TIONAL CORPORA TION 


KELLOGG ROUSE, 7-10 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTO - TORONTO - KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
BUENOS AIRES COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA AIO DE JANEIRO COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA CARACAS 
beedeorm ew Afiesn f THE M. W KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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ENGINE ROOM 
AUXILIARIES | 
The installation comprises 


THE MAIN CLOSED FEED SYSTEM 


which ensures economy, efficiency and reliability by 
supplying pure, de-aerated feed water to the boilers, 
and eliminates corrosion. The two main condensers 
are of Weir “‘Regenerative’’ type and were built under 
licence by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs of Barrow who 
built the ship. The feed system includes a manceuvring 
and harbour-duty de-aerating plant 


SEA WATER EVAPORATION AND DISTILLATION PLANT 
Six Weir Evaporators provide all the ship's fresh water 
requirements—650 tons every twenty-four hours. These 
units employ ““Thermoflex”’ heating elements and Weir 


ORCADES STRATHMORE patent vapour scrubbers. 


ORION STRATHAIRD The new P & O-Orient liner “Canberra” will have a very similar installation of WEIR PLANT 
ORONSAY STRATHEDEN 


ORSOVA IBERIA 
HIMALAYA ARCADIA 
‘ STRATHNAVER G. & J. WEIR LTD... CATHCART * GLASGOW - $4 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL (22 


DISTRIBUTORS IN Bae COUNTRIES 


103 FACTORIES 


20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


This hut bearing the Ounlop sign stands on a South Pacific tsiand so 
isolated that a boat calis only once every three months. But communities 
everywhere demand Duniop products and so even in thie remote place 
there is a Duniop distributor. This depot is one of many hundreds, smal! 
and large, covering the world. Recent years have seen such an expansion 
of Dunlop operations that today there are distributors in 140 countries, 
providing an increasing range of products and services. Wherever men 
bulld, mine, farm and travel, a Duniop distributor ise near at hand to 
supply their essential needs. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Aittomnercecrtenmantirs nie ptipninmsilices 
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“Add a P.S.—KLM now fly 
fo Accra, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 


Conakry, Monrovia.....!" 


“That makes 12 cities in Africa!”’ 


“Don’t interrupt with both DC-8 jet and prop- 
jet aire raft ey 


* Shall I add ‘good schedules, First-Class 
and Economy accommodation’ ?”’ 


“Yes, do. I was going to say that it’s their 
in-flight service the passengers really go for. 
Wonderfully attentive personnel .. . fine cuisine 


“That's something to make the 
drums of Africa speak.”’ 


“Jet them do the speaking, please. Take another 
memo about the civilised, hospitable atmosphere on 
all KLM flights anywhere...” 


I) , ne w , t h Sincerely Yours. That’s KLM service w hen 
you enjoy their world-renowned hospitality 
‘| : to any one of the 80 countries to which 
(/) ? ht Y) 4) they fly. To Africa, fly KLM to Tunis, 
athe ib 1 Ai HE v6 TRIPOLI, BENGHAZI, CONAKRY, ACCRA, 
MONROVIA, CAIRO, KHARTOUM, 
KANO and JOHANNESBURG. 


ae 
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HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 


———the Liebfraumilch 
your guests will really enjoy. 
17/6 per bottle retaii. 


Niersteiner RHINE-REGAL _ | tees 


; , : Reservations { arenes 
——another delightful Deinhard ot ee 


rom vour 
Rhine wine at a moderate price. or KLM Royal & ff. 


14/- per bottle retail. Dutch Airlines, Time and Life Building, New Bond St., London, W.t. 

Tel: MAY fair 8803, and at Birmingham, Manchester,Glasgow and Dublin. 
This Deinhard neck-label i 
of the finest RHINE and 


; 
4 


MOS 


ELLE Wines. 
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Quam 


heel 


ees: iy ‘a 2 HEN MR. AHMADU OF KADUNA wants to talk to a friend 
\ gel in Enugu, 280 miles away, he lifts his phone and dials. 


, Ps Seventy per cent of the telephones in Nigeria will be 
Hl h an automatic this year; and AEI has done a substantial pro- 


portion of the installation. E 


aa Between 1951 and 1960, 1} million pounds’ worth of 
\ N f FR yi , equipment has been installed by three AEI divisions. The 
. ; hoi Telecommunications Division provided public and private 

. he = 


telephone systems using open wire, cable or radio links, 
and supplied six of the latest automatic exchanges. From 
the Cables Division came over 1,000 miles of cable-further 
than from London to Gibraltar—and over 3,000 items of 
servicing equipment. All this was handed uver to AEI 
engineers who worked with Nigerian teams to create one of 
the world’s most up-to-date telecommunication networks. 


—_ 
=~ ~—_=<- aa a a ts a, 


ARE YOU A SIXTH-FORMER? You can combine a first- 
class industrial training with technical college steady by 
joining AEI as a Student Apprentice. The course takes 
44-5 years; AE] pays full wages and college fees 
throughout. You study for Dip. Tech. in electrical, 
mechanical or production engineering, or in applied 
physics, metallurgy or chemistry. Some courses lead 
to an External Degree of London University, or Higher 
National Diploma. Write for full details to the Personnel 
Department (Dept. A) at Associated Electrical Industries 
Lad., 33 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. 


Teheran is the latest city to have its own drive-in cinema; the front seat of your car 
is a front seat in the stalls. You simply drive on to a ramp, giving cach occupant a 
perfect view of the screen; place your speaker in the car, and you are ready for the 
latest wide-screen epic. AEI supplied all the equipment: 280 speakers, and two com- 
plete sets of sound and picture projection equipment. AEI has equipped cinemas all 
over the world, from open-air ones in South Africa and Venezuela to the Odeon in 
Leicester Square. 


A single manufacturing company uniting Metrovick, BTH, Siemens Ediswan, 
Henley's, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. Every working day AE! delivers £800,000 
worth of electrical equipment to its customers throughout the world. 


Associated Electrical industries Ltd 
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what did you do. 


asked Mr. Drew, ‘‘to reduce t' at incessant no'se? ' 


A PIPTLE THOUGHT the application of techniques perfected 
over Many years of experience-—and gone was the nerve- 
racking clash and clatter of a busy office. A word of 
advice, a letter to Newalls, and noise— undesirable accom- 
paniment to busy business— was all but eliminated, tension 
decreased, tempers sweetened and production raised. You: 
letter to Newalls will bring into operation an Organisation 
which can solve any sound insulation problem. Advice 


and estimates given free 


In a word — NEWALLSINSULATION! 


NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


BPs 


Ihe reputation of UAT has been rapidly built 
by the passengers’ recommendations and 
raditionally superb in-flight service makes UAT 
the discerning traveller’s choice again FRENCH AIRLINES 
and again. Now flying magnificent 
Douglas D.C.8 jetliners on its African routes 9 & 10a Berkeley Street, London, W.! 
UAT offers faster, more direct flights Telephone : GROsvenor 6681-5 
n even greater comfort. Flying to sixty wee ee eeees Saeeenere 


tinations if eighteen African countries 32 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
Telephone BlLAckiriars 7891.2 


U A T serves AFRICA well ! 176 Broad Street, Birmingham, 15 


Telephone MiDiand 6721.2 
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neasure qua! 


in bulk processing 


+ answer < 


ive, in virtually every context of process « 


DAVY AND UNITED INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 
Darnall Works, Sheffield 9 


DAVY-ASHMORE GROUP 
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process control 
equipment 


PACIFIC 


process pumps CLARK centrifugal 


and reciprocating 
compressors 


PODBIELNIAK 


centrifugal solvent pee KOOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
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DRESSER | 


¥ ~ 
compression Sank y ¢ , 


extractors - ; - : blowers i 
a_i ee eG : 


fittings . - ) 7 
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Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD oF CHEMICALS 


Is pressure involved? Dresser provides it i Refineries, constructors, food processors, manu 
p 1 and reciprocating compr rs and facturers of pharmaceuticals, plastics, paper, tex 

! pumps. Dresser confines it witl tiles these and many more are faithful Dresse: 

ipression fittings of many types tomers speaking many languages. . , located 


' +1 very continent 
Must materials, liquid or solid, be handled ; . . 


9 m } : . 
moved? Dresser electronic instrumentation 1 e. 2 
~~ he cnr gage ee — The world of chemicals is a Dresser world. One 
be ré answer, 


that Dresser understands and supplies through 
And... Dresser makes highly efficient, mult a world-wide group of integrated companies and 
purpose centrifugal solvent extractors that have licensees. Call on the men of Dresser... rely on 
earned a global reputation for separating and the products and technical services of Dress« 
removing many elements from liquids anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G.. Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd, 197 Knightsbridge, Lond< 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A.. 37 Avenue d'iena, Paris 16 
37 R1F3, 9512 ITALY: Dresser italy, $.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
. ae MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma) 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Republic National SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G.. Muhlebachstragse 43, Zurich 
Bank Building VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave Me: 


Los Caobos, Caracas 
GAAS, TENS, UBL. Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical sery s for the oi!, gas, chemical, electronic and other industres 
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British European Airways started the 60's 
with a story of sound commercial success — 
a dramatic cut in fares on 400 routes and a 
profit for the seventh successive year. 


Vickers Vanguard taking passengers aboard al London Airport (Heathrow } 
HOW BEA EARNS MONEY FOR BRITAIN Last year its fleet of turbined- 
engined aircraft — Viscounts, Vanguards, and Comet 4Bs — flew the airways 
of Europe to the tune of £28,500,000 in revenue. Of this £14,500,000 was paid 
in foreign currency ~ £2,750,000 in dollars. And in 1961 the rate of export 
earning will soar as BEA increases its passenger and freight capacity. 
This capacity is now] huge: 600,000 more passengers were carried in 1960 
than in 1959-—a total of 3,866,000, producing a revenue of £41,250,000. By 
carrying 26°; of all Europe's air traffic and earning 36°, of its total revenue 
abroad, BEA contributed to Britain's export drive. 
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BEA Comet 48 al Central Airport, Athens 


Europe’s Foremost Airline earns 
foreign currency for Britain 


SELLING BY FLYING This is only one aspect of BEA’s part in the drive 
for exports. Since, for successful export se'ling, so much depends on meet- 
ings of principals, Britain's businessmen are going abroad and they are 
going by BEA. Business executives know that BEA flies to more places 
more frequently than any other European airline, The spring-beoards of the 
export drive are London's airports, 


ALL TURBINE —ALL BRITISH In seven years BEA has invested £69,000,000 
in the British aircraft industry. Today, the airline has orders placed for 
£81,000,000 of British aircraft. BEA's support has enabled Vickers to develop 
the record-breaking Viscount and the new Vanguard aircraft, helped 
de Havilland to build the Comet 4B and D.H. Trident, and Rolls-Royce to 
develop the internationally famous Dart, Tyne and Avon turbine engines. 
Now, this enlightened long-term policy for short-hau! airline operation is 
paying dividends —- BEA international services are all turbine and ali British, 
And exports and orders in the last three years for British aircraft and 
engines amount to £452,000,000. BEA is proud to have helped the British 


aircraft industry by its example, 
The OH. Trident 
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M 7 mind's made up; don't confuse me with facts! They've said 
it in Parliament and I've read it in the Press. It must be right 
—the drug companies make too much money. 


But wait a minute. Let's have a look at the facts. 


What do Drugs Cost ? 


Out of the total cost of the National Health Service in 
estimated at £850,000,000-—only about £61,000,000 was paid 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. This proportion has _ rer 
relatively stable over the past ten years. 

*** The size of the drug bill in Britain is not aj{ 


the be lief that if is one is a pree 


eg We Pay More ? 
‘A United Nations study of drug cost n twelve prospers 


published in 1959 shows that expenditure Britain, expré 
percentage of average income, is lower than in all but two 
countries reviewed...” 

Annual expenditure on prescribed drugs (manufacturers’ prices) per 
head of population was 55s. 4d. in Belgium but only 16s. in Britain, in 
spite of the fact that in many countries the patient pays a bigger 
percentage of the cost. 


Does the Industry give good Service ? 

*“The confusion over the cost of drugs has obscured the outstanding 
achievements of the pharmaceutical service. For twelve years Brigain has 
provided patients with increasingly complex and effective drugs for a 
trivial direct expenditure.” 
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DRUG PRICeS 


The life-saving antibiotics, including the tetracycline group discovered 
and produced by the Lederle Laboratories Division of Cyanamid, are 
among these “increasingly complex and effective drugs’. These 
antibiotics are vital and their discovery ranks among the outstanding 
advances in modern medicine. 


Is the Cost of Drugs Increasing ? 

Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories Division has reduced the price of its 
antibiotics in Britain by 34 per cent since 1951 in spite of regular 
increases in labour and material costs. The latest reduction of 12 per 
cent, announced last month, will result in an estimated annual saving 
to the National Health Service of £725,000, 

Why Do WE Do it? 

“If you discover a single drug that will conquer even one major 
disease . Our company will prosper and mankind will be welli- 
served.” This statement was made twenty years ago by a Cyanamid 
President long before Britain's} National Health Service came into 
being. It marks our policy and guides us today. 


* From “The Times — February 3, 1961 


In this and in a thousand other ways 


ec ¥ANAMID —— 


SERVES BRITAIN 
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The Best and 
Worst of Aid 


HEN the Development Assistance Group meets in London next week, 
WW America is likely to ask the other ten members (Britain, the European 
Six, Canada, Portugal and Japan) to join with it in the five-year 
programme of aid to underdeveloped countries which President Kennedy's new 
agency is to set its hand to. What the Americans would like each of their 
allies to do is to commit itself to give definite amounts of assistance, and to 
co-ordinate individual national programmes in some international new deal 
designed to capture the imagination of the world. 

The best result of these talks would be if the ten countries could indeed spark 
such a new upsurge of hope. The worst result would be if the talks broke up 
with the Americans feeling that the richer countries of Europe were unwilling 
to bear their fair share ; this could happen if Britain and others concentrated 
on pointing out that Germany was the slowest coach in the convoy, and conspired 
to ignore the sizeable mote in our own eyes by complaining loudly about the 
beam in Bonn’s. The “ middle” thing that is perhaps most likely to happen 
is that all the members may add up their present total ragbag of colonial welfare 
funds, commercial investments overseas, and export credits to Patagonia, in order 
to arrive at a figure for their existing “aid programmes” defined in the best 
possible public relations way ; that there may be promises of “ even better” 
performances in future, including an increase in Germany's contributions and 
appropriate puffing of Britain's appointment of a minister of state to take charge 
of the new department of overseas technical aid ; and that the Development 
Assistance Group (all of whose members, except Japan, will soon be merged in 
the more permanent Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development) 
may establish some new machinery for co-ordination of aid within the limits 
of the “ politically possible,” but without really getting to grips with the problem 
of how a world aid scheme by them could best be run. 

Part of a loaf would be better than no bread, but cannot we now start laying 
blueprints for a much more imaginative new initiative? It would be a great 
advantage, as well as a great surprise, if Britain were to take the lead in this. 
President Kennedy's own scheme is in many respects smaller than he himself 
would like ; he has been pushed into certain compromises with what he would 
wish to do, both organisationally and financially, because he expects Congress 
to be difficult to handle, especially if Europe shuffles away from an obligation to 
share the bill. If, on the contrary, a European voice speaks up on the side of 
going further than President Kennedy asks, the effect could be dramatic. It 
would also then be more possible to see that a new scheme was drawn up in 
a way that fitted in most appropriately with certain problems of foreign exchange 
transferability, institutional organisation and budgetary convention as seen from 
Europe’s side. Now, in short, is the historic opportunity for Mr Macmillan 
to make a speech that could launch a whole new conception of international 
economic relations, and for people here to start thinking about the best form 
that a world aid scheme could take. 

The best ultimate world aid scheme would be one in which all the richer 
countries of the world agreed to vote a sum sufficient for at least five years into 
some international fund ; it should be as widely international a fund as possible— 
aimed eventually at being United Nations wide, specifically including Russia. 
But for the time being the countries in the Development Assistance Group, 
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and those that may cleave to it, could obviously form a worth- 
while nucleus. In order to get the widest membership, the 
initial contributions to any fund should probably be in each 
member’s own currency. Because they would be loan funds 
for at least five years at a time, they would be the sort of con- 
tributions that could be entered “ below the line” in the 
budgets of nations that have a sensible internal budgetary 
system; they would not have to be paid for by tax appropria- 
tions immediately. The strain that these contributions would 
impose would then fall upon the contributing countries only 
as they were used—mainly in order to buy their capital equip- 
ment or the services of some of their technicians. This 
‘strain’ would thus show itself at first in the form of a 
recorded increase in the donor country’s export surplus, which 
is not the sort of strain that usually causes great difficulties. 
After a time, of course, foreign exchange problems could 
arise. If, say, German capital equipment and German tech- 
nicians proved to be those that the underdeveloped countries 
were most eager to buy, the supply of marks in the develop- 
ment fund would be the first currency supply to be used 
up. Unless future customers were to be told that they must 
henceforth buy non-German goods and services instead, the 
development fund would then either have to ask Germany 
to increase its contribution or else allow other countries’ 
currencies in the fund to be converted into marks (which 
would deplete the foreign exchange reserves of these other 
countries). But in any case the problem of transferring foreign 
exchange attendant upon this aid scheme could obviously be 
greatly mitigated if by thén the International Monetary Fund 
under some such sensible new constitution as that in the 
l'riffin plan—were expanding total effective supplies of foreign 
exchange in order to support a growth in world trade. 
Indeed, in those circumstances, the IMF would be likely 
to become the second, and probably eventually the more 
important, arm of any scheme for aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. The development fund would provide the expert 
advice and some of the finance for specific projects ; it would 
be staffed largely by engineers and industrial technicians. A 
reformed IMF should stand ready and empowered to grant 
special lines of credit to cover the balance of payments deficits 
that are almost bound to occur in developing countries at 
some. stage of their national “five year” plans; the IMF 
should, of course, be able to say that it would extend such 
credits only when the investment plans concerned seemed to 
it to be sound, not when they seemed to be purely inflationary. 


j 


HIS ren or something like it, is the best type of multi- 


lateral aid programme towards which the world should 
eventually try tomove. The barrier in the way of both Europe 
and America making major progress towards it lies in certain 
political and institutional factors, which have too often recently 
impelled members into the least satisfactory types of aid 
scheme instead. They are very understandable factors, and 
they spring from the fact that parliaments and congresses 
rightly insist on keeping close tabs on any money that they 


vote for their own governments ; they know that the govern-.% 


ments of underdeveloped countries can waste or misuse money 
even more extravagantly than their own governments do, and 
they insist on keeping a watching brief to say to which terri- 
tories this money should go. But their determination has 
increased wastefulness, instead of preventing it. 
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The least satisfactory type of aid has proved to be that 
which is voted annually and bilaterally by the parliament or 
congress of some rich country to the government of some 
poorer country that has somehow come to be regarded as 
lying within its sphere of special interest. The fact that 
the funds are voted annually means that the underdeveloped 
countries concerned are less able to plan ahead. The fact 
that the congress or parliament of the donor country claims 
the right to decide to which poorer countries the funds shall 
go means that they are often maldistributed ; when drafts on 
an aid fund are decided by politicians instead of by economic 
technicians, politicians may first vote the largest amounts to 
a country that has stood up bravely against some external 
communist menace, and then find that they are subsidising a 
particular and unpopular anti-communist government instead 
of aiding an underdeveloped economy. The fact that any 
particular donor country with a national aid programme 
accepts obligations for itself in advance means that it may 
later find itself less well able to bear them than it had originally 
expected. It may then have to take measures to cut its losses 
of foreign exchange, which may involve it in some restriction 
of imports ; these restrictions, by causing a drop in raw 
material prices, may actually cut the national incomes of poorer 
countries by more than its original and generous aid pro- 
gramme ever managed to increase them. 


HIS pattern of varying annual votes, maldistribution of aid, 
Daa singularly unfortunate repercussions on world trade 
has been familiar from recent American experience, especially 
in aid to South-East Asia. What is less often remarked— 
indeed what is sometimes regarded as almost a heresy to state 
—is that some of the arrange:nents which Britain has with 
its Commonwealth, and France with its associated territories, 
can lead to the same sort of difficulty, at least on the economic 
side. The idea of an annual British subsidy to Malta, entered 
into as a political commitment, can cause problems of waste- 
fulness that are of a sort not wholly dissimilar to those caused 
by an annual American subsidy to Laos. The fact that under 
the sterling area system Britain was sharing its currency with 
India was one of the subsidiary causes of the sterling crisis 
of 1957 and of the 7 per cent Bank rate in that year, which 
helped to keep commodity prices down all over the world. 

The more multilateral world aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries can become, the better. The more general the fund 
of currencies available to developing countries, the more likely 
are they to draw on those countries whose exports are selling 
well at the moment, and the less likely to put the main burden 
on countries (including their closest neighbours and relations) 
who may temporarily happen to be least well able to bear it. 
Which will be the hardest currency five years hence? 

Politics being what they are, nobody will expect that the 
Development Assistance Group next week will take a major 
step towards internationalisation of all aid commitments. 
America still has its wards, Britain its Commonwealth, France 
its Overseas territories, Portugal its empire, and Germany its 
eyes on its best customers. But the best tests of any aid 
scheme from now on will be how wide its bounds increase, 
how far it makes a wide variety of currencies available instead 
of rigidly pre-planning who shall aid whom with what, and 
how far individual powers can escape from undue emphasis 
on particular traditional spheres of interest. 
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Tests as the Test 


ast 


Progress at Geneva towards banning nuclear tests should indicate how 
seriously the powers are now thinking about general disarmament 


HE roaring days of nuclear test explosions came to an 
apparent end in October, 1958, with a last tattoo from 
the Russians, who scurried to get in as many last-minute 

big bangs as they could before sitting down to negotiate a 
ban on all future bangs. Since then the three-power negotia- 
tions at Geneva have gone their intermittent way in a hush 
broken only by an occasional blast from the French Sahara, 
and a rising murmur about China’s nuclear arms programme. 

On the surface of things, the Geneva negotiators have 
simply seemed to be inching their way towards agreement 
with painful slowness, holding out for months on end before 
conceding a digit—whether in regard to numbers of inspecting 
personnel and control posts, or to the duration of a self- 
denying abstention from undetectable tests. Looked at more 
closely, their snail-like pace reveals the same real difficulties 
that always impede progress toward disarmament in general. 
The new round at Geneva that began on Tuesday, for all 
the fresh dynamism injected into it by the appearance of the 
Kennedy administration, must remain subject to these familiar 
limitations. 

The basic discrepancy between the nuclear powers lies not 
in any decisive technological advantage enjoyed by either side, 
bur in the superior secrecy that Russia derives from its whole 
political system. The Russians have never shown any real 
interest in facilities for making sure that the West complies 
with either a nuclear test ban or a general disatmament agree- 
ment. They know that in “open” western societies there 
are, in any case, very narrow limits to clandestine activity ; 
and they feel content to let the West police itself. But they 
are equally aware that the international inspectorate which 
the West must rely on for assurance of Soviet compliance 
could not only rob them of the military advantages of their 
top-secret system, but also weaken their whole structure of 
political control of their own people, Hence their original 
proposal at Geneva, so laughable in others’ eyes, that each 
country should be “inspected” by its own representatives. 

Since those early Geneva days, useful concessions have 
been made by both sides, and it is now difficult to see any 
unbridgeable gap between the rival positions—in terms of 
the formal proposals. This is particularly true after the 
extensive concessions offered by Mr Dean and Mr Ormsby- 
Gore on Tuesday. The degree of international inspection 
which the Russians are already, on paper, committed to 
represents a sizeable puncture in the airtight bag of Soviet 
secrecy. Soviet acceptance of the few outstanding points 
still insisted on by America and Britain would not greatly 
enlarge the puncture. The real issue emerges quite simply. 
Can the Russians bring themselves to dip even a toe into the 
cold and unfamiliar waters of international inspection ? 

If not—if, at the last, their instinctive horror of foreign 
busybodies (“ spies ” is another much-used word) must prevail 
—not even further concessions will bring them to agreement. 
Mr Tsarapkin’s discouraging behaviour on Tuesday may not 
mean much ; his instructions, like those given to Mr Gromyko 
in New York, were evidently that this was a day for playing 


bears, and he duly dragged in the Congo and ritually 
belaboured Mr Hammarskjéld, while virtually ignoring the 
matter at issue. All that could change overnight. But on 
what calculation can one define any real Soviet interest in 
obtaining a controlled ban on tests ? 


Fe two and a half years an effective, but uncontrolled, ban 
has been accepted by America and Britain, without Russia 
having to suffer the intrusion of inspectors. In spite of Mr 
Tsarapkin’s remarks on Tuesday, the Soviet attitude to French 
testing in recent months does not suggest that it has seriously 
worried Moscow ; indeed the French tests have their useful 
aspects as a theme for anti-western propaganda, especially 
in Africa. Intimations that America may resume testing if 
Geneva does not soon produce an agreement may not have 
much impact on the Russians. They may reasonably doubt 
whether, in the event, Mr Kennedy would let his eager military 
technicians bring down the consequent odium on America’s 
head ; and if he did, the Russians would be free to go ahead 
with their own testing without incurring the odium of having 
been first to resume. 

There is, on the other hand, the great question mark that 
hangs over China and other potential nuclear powers. There 
have been many signs of an unavowed Soviet anxiety about 
China ; and the Russians must realise that in the long run 
China, an even less “open” society than their own, could 
be curbed in this respect only by an international inspection 
system. The long run, however, is the long run (in which, 
as Lord Keynes once said, we are all dead). Growing 
uneasiness about China is no more likely to precipitate an 
immediate somersault in Russia's nuclear test policy than in 
America’s China policy. 

What other motive remains for Soviet agreement to a con- 
trolled ban on tests ? Principally, the point made in the joint 
statement issued on March 17th by the Commonwealth 
heads of government: that such an agreement “ would pro- 
vide a powerful impetus towards agreement on disarmament 
generally.” The negative of this proposition is also true. 
Failure to close the now bridgeable gap over nuclear tests 
would cast doubt over the whole prospect of closing the bigger 
disarmament gap. 

The Commonwealth statemen: is more than a repetition 
of pieties. Its emergence from a conference riven by the 
South African dispute was an achievement in itself. It carries 
the process of drawing different views together further than 
the stage reached in November, when Britain joined America 
and Italy in tabling one formula, and India, Ceylon, Ghana, 
and nine other countries tabled another, in the United 
Nations Assembly—which has not yet debated them. It does 
not dispose of all of the familiar vexed questions, but it takes 
an unexpectedly bold line on one crucial issue in particular. 
The Commonwealth now jointly proposes that, “ at the appro- 
priate stage” during the process of general disarmament, 
“a substantial and adequately armed military force,” under 
international control, should be set up both to prevent 
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aggression and to “enforce observance of the disarmament 
agreement.” 

Visionary though discussion of such matters must seem 
to some, at bottom it is quite clear that nobody will ever 
commit themselves to general disarmament -without a pretty 
firm picture of how a disarmed world will be kept in order— 
and kept disarmed. Even the Russians, who a year ago 
refused to look at the problem at all seriously, now accept— 
except on the propaganda level—the hard fact that there can 
be no such thing as complete disarmament, and are beginning 
to think about the very tricky problem of controlling the 
irresistibly strong international military force which alone 
could prevent the resurgence of national armaments. A 
number of Asian and African countries which only recently 
distrusted the whole idea of a permanent international force 
have now—as the Commonwealth statement also shows— 
swung over to support it. The problems of creating and 
controlling such a force are formidable, and little effort has 
as yet been made to find answers for them ; but at least they 
are beginning to be looked at. 


D es * + 
The Gaitskellite action to stamp on the left-wing 
rebels could still pay off 


be itn last week's withdrawals of the whip from five 


Labour left-wingers, and this week’s suspension from 
the party of the eagerly self-immolating Mr Zilliacus 
he division of Labour has reached the stage that it was. bound 
to reach eventually. The only question is whether the axe 
has fallen at the right tactical ume. There is some evidence 
that Mr Gaitskell himself harboured doubts about this. He 
lid not play a prominent part in the de-whipping—in fact he 
was at Scarborough at a Labour women’s conference on the 
night when the five rebels voted against the air estimates 
ind he is not a butcher by temperament. It seems likely 
that it was only after anxious thought that he acquiesced with 
his more vehement colleagues, Mr George Brown and Mr 
Bowden, the chief whip. Some of his supporters are con- 
vanced that the axe has fallen too soon ; they point out that 
it could eventually have chopped down on more appropriate 
heads. Of the five who have now lost the whip, Mr Michael 
oot and Mr Emrys Hughes are old fashioned radicals, Mr 
Baxter is a harmless eccentric, and Mr Silverman and Mr 
Davies are in a rather special class of their own. No similar 
‘ personal sympathy is accorded to Mr Zilliacus, who has been 
suspended from the, party until he gives satisfactory assurances 
about the future tone of his writings in communist journals ; 
but here; too, tactical doubts about the timing of his suspen- 
sion are heard. 

Nevertheless, one’s own guess is that Mr Brown and Mr 
Bowden may turn out to have been tactically right. Hitherto, 
in fighting again after Scarborough, Mr Gaitskell has been 
leading into the strongest part of his enemies’ defences ; he 
has thrust out his slightly amended defence statement for 
consideration by the next annual conference, and there is every 
likelihood that the conference will reject it. The significance 
of last week's disciplinary action within the parliamentary 
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With them must be faced the fact, unpalatable to many 
powers small and great, that general disarmament means world 
government, if it is to mean anything at all. An international 
instrument strong enough to stop nations rearming would be 
strong enough to enforce its will upon them in other respects. 
A less strong instrument would leave the advantage to the 
unscrupulous ; for which redson the more scrupulous could 
not be content with it. 

The thick fog at the far end of the disarmament perspective 
will have to be considerably thinned before the nations—large 
or smal]—will venture any distance over the threshold. Ult- 
mate loss of sovereignty (illusory though sovereignty must 
largely be in today’s world) is as daunting a prospect to the 
newest small sovereign state as to the super-power ; it will 
remain daunting as long as there is no clear picture of what 
is to replace it. It may be here that the initiating of a limited 
apparatus of international control in respect of nuclear tests 
could be most relevant to the broader disarmameni problem : 
this will be the test of sincerity in pursuit of disarmament 
itself, 


of Labour 


party is that it forces his opponents to lead up to him. 
There are three courses that Mr Foot's team of five could 
take. First, after a time, they could apply to get the whip 
back, giving some sort of promise of future good behaviour : 
this would require them to eat at least a certain amount of 
humble pie. Secondly, they could stay out of the parlia- 
mentary party until the next general election, risk full-scale 
‘xpulsion and then fight the election as independent Labour 
candidates—presumably with a Gaitskellite challenger against 
them. In that case four of the five ‘admittedly not including 
Mr Foot himself at Ebbw Vale) would be likely to lose not 
merely their seats but their deposits. The third possibility 
has been that they might manage to lead a large section of the 
parliamentary party out in active revolt with them. It was 
this possibility that must have given Mr Gaitskell pause. As 
expected, nearly all of the 81 members who at the beginning 
of this session had voted for Mr Wilson as leader promptly 
wrote an angry letter demanding that the whip be restored 
to the five. Much was made of this by the Press—which 
then quite astonishingly played down the really significant 
event ; when the five divided the House again on Monday 
against the defence estimates not a single additional member 
joined them. So far the “ rebellion” of the rest of the left 
has taken the form of maximum impertinence to Mr Gaitskell 
combined with careful obedience to his whips’ demands. 


R ZILLIACUS’S case raises different tactical issues. As he 

has been suspended, instead of merely losing the parlia- 
mentary whip, he will presumably have the right of appeal 
to the annual party conference—if his suspension is then 
still in force. Although a majority of the big union leaders 
are again likely to be mandated to vote against Mr Gaitskell’s 
defence policy this year, things could go very differently on 
any issue where the men actually at Blackpool were allowed 
to vote according to their own views. If expulsions from the 
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party had started in September, after the union conferences 
had! already met and disbanded, indeed, a delightfully 
farcical situation could arise. On the Monday, the 
Blackpool conference, by mandated vote, could opt for 
unilateralism. On the Tuesday, by unmandated vote, it could 
turn some of the main unilateralists out of the party. On the 
Wednesday, there could be a debate about the sanctity of 
conference decisions. . . . 

Now that the big stick has been wielded so early in the 
springtime, that picture fades. Left wingers will presumably 
see that motions supporting any appeal for reinstatement go 
down on the agenda of every important union conference in 


Laotian Flashpoint 


A conference is needed, but will the 
firing stop first? The West’s 
reassessment of its Laotian policy 


has come none too soon 


HE faint hopes aroused last week by the first contacts 
between the principal contenders for power in Laos 
have been dashed, and the situation now looks graver 

than ever on the eve of Monday’s meeting in Bangkok of the 
Seato ministerial council (the evolving American attitude to 
the Laotian crisis is discussed in a Note on page 1184). By 
any yardstick, the situation created by rebellion and counter- 
rebellion, and by the American-Soviet competition in arming 
the opposing sides, is the most serious that has yet faced the 
Seato powers since the south-east Asia treaty was signed in 
1954. Whatever the misleading invasion scares of the past, 
there can be no doubt that the present situation comes within 
the terms of reference of the treaty. The question that will 
have to be resolved is whether there is to be western interven- 
tion, followed, no doubt, by Russian counter-intervention—or 
whether the powers concerned will meet in conference and 
try to find an agreed solution. 

The weekend is crucial: it is being used by Britain and the 
United States in a final, concerted effort to secure a cease-fire 
in Laos. If this last effort fails, a joint military plan is to 
be placed before the Seato ministers on Monday. In one way 
it is reassuring to know that London and Washington, which 
have seemed in recent months to be pulling! in opposite direc- 
tions, have now aligned their policies, though it is a pity that 
it has taken a turn for the worse in the Laotian situation to 
produce this new identity of purpose. 

Once again the British, as co-chairmen (with the Russians 
of the Geneva conference of 1954, which ended the Indochina 
war, have undertaken to act as allied spokesmen by delivering 
a note in Moscow, summarising the western proposals. This 
was done on Thursday. Mr Khrushchev now knows that 
Britain and the United States accept the Soviet view that the 
disbanded control commission for Laos should be reconvened 
in Delhi. and that they are prepared to participate in a fourteen 
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the next few months. But when battle is joined on this sort 
of issue, within the conference as within the parliamentary 
party, it often becomes necessary for the outside lefts to make 
a few concessions to win over the support of the inside lefts 
whose votes they need. Perhaps some expression of contrition 
from Mr Zilliacus. . Perhaps some promise of better 
behaviour from the five who have lost the whip... . In the 
present fearful muddle of the Labour party, somebody is 
always having to appease somebody else ; this may yet prove 
to have been a historic week for British Labour if Mr Gaitskell 
has been moved over from the posture of appeaser to the 
prominence of the leader who needs to be appeased. 


Prince Souvanna and General Phoumi : entre Laotiens. 


nation conference, as suggested by Prince Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia and accepted by the Russians and Chinese. Western 
acceptance, however, is made conditional on a cease-fire being 
arranged first—and therein lies the test of Moscow’s interest 
in bringing the trouble under control, and ability to restrain 
its Laotian and Vietnamese supporters. 

It would, of course, have been preferable for the Laotians 
to settle their own affairs. On March goth, when Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, leader of the neutralist government-in- 
exile, met the strong man of the right-wing government in 
Vientiane, General Phoumi Nosavan, a settlement entre 
Laotiens seemed possible. A subsequent meeting in Cambodia 
between Prince Souvanna and three other ministers from Vien- 
tiane went very badly, however ; Prince Souvanna set off on 
a long foreign journey ; and a communiqué from Vientiane, 
denouncing his “ irresponsibility,” expressed the hope that 
an international solution would be found. 

The logic of the situation does, therefore suggest the need 
for an international conference. Hitherto, the Americans have 
been reluctant to engage in negotiations in which one of the 
leading parts would have to be played by Peking—at least 
until the military situation has been restored in favour of the 
government in Vientiane. It is by no means certain that this 
can be achieved without direct Seato intervention. As Prince 
Sihanouk—the man who has been proposing the conference— 
said in a speech on March 14th, the communist position in 
Laos was much weaker some months ago, when he first pro- 
posed the conference, than it is now. He predicted that “ from 
now on, the situation in Laos will work to the benefit of the 
Pathet Lao (communists) and behind them, the red giant.” 
The problem before the Seato allies may thus be to decide 
whether to take the risk of intervening, in the hope of restoring 
the situation, or accept a conference in which the communists 
will be in a position of strength. 
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\ AFTER SOUTH AFRICA 


Brown, Black and, Yes, White 


ap the kaleidoscope, and all is changed. The tap of 
history’s finger upon the Commonwealth last week did 
more than shake South Africa loose. It broke up a 
design—an arrangement of colours is the exact phrase—so 
comfortably familiar to Anglo-Saxons that many people 
issumed it was unalterable. It is no longer possible to think 
of the Commonwealth as a central core of white nations to 
which a second (and somehow secondary) group of coloured 
nations has attached itself for the pleasure of an annual chat 
ind for the sake of a few pence in the pound on its trading bill 
Che picture changes radically when the coloured members 
of the club suddenly find themselves strong enough to push 
out a white member without any serious opposition from the 
r whites 
Ihe kaleidoscope has at last rearranged itself into the 
tated by the arithmetic of the contemporary world 
t brown and black nations like India, Pakistan and Nigeria 
moved decisively closer to the centre of gravity. It 
il! white nations like Australia, New Zealand and 
whose combined population is less. than that of 
hat are now seen clinging to thé spokes of the 
pattern, moving when the hubymoves, blown by the winds of 
hange. Ina world where numbers generate moral pressure 
only Britain among the white countries is big enough to stay 
near the centre of gravity and to wonder uneasily whether 
he world has been turned upside down. 

Since the Commonwealth is said to be founded on an atu- 
tude of mind, it is clear that this upheaval will require 
matching upheavals in the mental attitude of everyone con- 
cerned. This applies to the conservative white men who 
prefer the way the kaleidoscope used to look, and whose 
current disgruntlement is discussed in the following article 
But it also applies with equal force to the radicals who compose 
the new majority in the Commonwealth. Brown and black 
countries already make up nearly seven-eighths of the 
Commonwealth's population and, as more and more Afro- 
Asians join the club, their prime ministers are going to make 
the Queen look like a white dot in a dark sea when they have 
their photograph taken at their annual meeting. It is entirely 
reasonable that this new majority should be radical, since its 


The brown-black majority in 
the Commonwealth 

must learn to use its 
new-found power with care 


claim for social equality (and for a chance to get something 
more like economic equality) is a reasonable one. The 
essential thing is that it should wear its radicality with 
a difference; that it should not confuse its sudden awareness 
of being a majority with the notion that its power is unlimited: 
and that it should not proceed from the premise that the 
Commonwealth ¢an act with unanimity on one matter to the 
conclusion that*it can perform the same miracle on every 
other issue 


PRHERE 1s a fair chance that such moderation will be forth- 
| coming. What is astonishing, when one looks back on it, , 
is that the non-white countries of the Commonwealth should ‘ 
have waited so patiently and so long before they flexed their 
muscles against South Africa’s racial policy. But the very 
subject that made them act last week will provide the first 
test of their moderation now that they know their ‘muscles 
work. When the prime minister of Nigeria got home from 
London last week he found himself confronted with placards 
calling for further action to underline South Africa’s isolation 
Sir Abubakar is not the only Commonwealth leader who will 
be under pressure to apply economic or other sanctions against 
Dr Verwoerd’s regime. The trouble is that in Britain most 
of the pressure is going to be in the opposite direction—to look 
for ways of maintaining Britain’s familiar links with South 
Africa even though the constitutional connection has been 
broken. If this pressure is interpreted by the coloured 
members of the Commonwealth as an attempt to nullify’ last 
week’s decision, there will be trouble. Both sides will need 
imagination. The Afro-Asians will need to understand 
Britain’s concern for the still large number of South Africans 
who are attached to Britain by extraction or long habit. The 
British have to understand that the isolation of South Africa 
is Meant to be more than a formal gesture of disapproval. 
his will be the first test of the new majority's moderation 
A second test will come when the prime ministers assemble 
for their next conference. Hitherto these meetings have been 
little more than conversational amblings round the perimeter 
of the world’s great problems. Disconcertingly, however, last 
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week's meeting plunged headlong into that heart of things 
where discussion is followed by decision and decision by 
action, This, it is not entirely flippant to say, is a dangerous 
precedent. The danger is that, in the future, the leaders of the 
Commonwealth will come to these conferences feeling obliged 
to take stands—and therefore sides—and will go away feeling 
disappointed if they cannot carry the victor’s garlands back 
home. But the chief value of these meetings of minds lies 
much more in the four-fifths of the discussion that never rises 
above the surface of public visibility than in the one-fifth 
that does ; if the proportion is seriously changed the whole 
structure may, like an iceberg, capsize. 

The third test for the Afro-Asians in their new-found 
strength will come when they turn their attention to other 
cases of racial discrimination in the Commonwealth. It is 
tempting, when one has just knocked Goliath flat, to loose a 
shot or two at the remaining (though smaller) Philistines still 
visible on the field. There are two reasons why caution is 
advisable. The first is that it is difficult to distinguish in 
principle between racialism and other forms of unkindness to 
one’s fellow-humans. No one in the Commonwealth is flaw- 
less in every possible respect, and it would be a pity if a pro- 
cess of charge and counter-charge wound up with the Nigerian 
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calling the Ghanaian black. The other reason is the sound 
old law of diminishing returns. The shock of South Africa’s 
isolation may prompt other communities in the Common- 
wealth to mind their racial manners a little better than they 
have in the past. But any real improvement depends on the 
fostering of goodwill between the races, and nagging seldom 
fosters goodwill. 

In the past the chief task of liberals in the Commonwealth, 
whatever their colour, was to urge delicacy, tact and restraint 
on the white members of the community in their dealings with 
the black and brown members. The implications of last week's 
events have neatly reversed this. It is now the liberals’ 
function to remind the coloured countries of the value, in a 
structure as delicately assembled as the Commonwealth, of 
stepping lightly, looking where one treads, and not putting 
one’s foot down with a bang. The aim, however, remains the 
same. If the Commonwealth is looked upon as a bridge 
between the races—perhaps the best such bridge in the world 
today—it may well have been necessary to dispense with South 
Africa because the bridge could not stand the weight of Dr 
Verwoerd’s racialism. But there are limits to the extent to 
which bridges can be built by pulling girders away. The 
demolition squad has done enough for the present. 


Tories Ride Their Storm 


Rhodesia still has perils for the Tory party, but thanks 
to the Prime Minister (and to Sir Roy Welensky 


too) it is so far 


In politics 
as in poker 


since the withdrawal from Port Said—has been averted 
or at any rate postponed. 
principally to Mr Macmillan, who at the crucial moment last 
weekend, despite his mental and physical exhaustion after 
the harrowing Commonwealth conference, ranged himself and 
his cabinet behind Mr Macleod in the confrontation with 


‘| “He crisis in the Tory party--potentially the gravest 


Credit for this should go 


Sir Roy Welensky. In politics, as in poker, steady nerves 
and boldness win ; Mr Macmillan has plenty of both. 

The Tory party was never in any danger of splitting over 
South Africa’s place in the Commonwealth. Apartheid has 
no supporters in the party (not even Lord Hinchingbrooke), 
yet no one wanted South Africa expelled. Mr Macmillan 
did exactly what the average Tory backbencher would have 
done: he stood by his earlier condemnation of apartheid, but 
did his best to keep South Africa in. He failed, but won 
credit from most of the party for his failure. It may be a 
technicality for the historian that it was Dr Verwoerd who 
took South Africa out of the Commonwealth and not Mr 
Macmillan who pushed it out, but this is of profound signi- 
ficance for the immediate internal politics of the party. From 
the far right, Lord Lambton and his supporters have done 


weathering the African crisis é 


The Commonwealth 
bridge is fun 


their best to stir revolt with the suggestion that South Africa's 
departure is the bitter fruit of Mr Macmillan’s “ wind of 
change ” speech. But every other Tory knows and accepts 
that the force of African nationalism would have moved on 
just as relentlessly had Mr Macmillan never uttered a word. 

Nevertheless, South Africa's departure has had an important 
effect within the middle reaches of the party, among MPs 
whose standing cannot be assessed in the over-simplifications 
of being called either “left” or “right.” The party has 
finally effectively realised that the British Empire no longer 
exists and has been replaced by a multi-racial society of nations. 
Secondary status is unknown in the new Commonwealth. 
Ghana counts for as much as Australia. No one can be 
relegated to the gallery, everyone has a right to a seat in the 
stalls. Confronted by the practical implications of this new 
conception the Conservative party is both confused and 
anxious. The family and paternal emotions that were 
constellated around the old white Commonwealth, with its 
dependent coloured empire, are not easily transferred to the 
new fabric. The average Tory member does not experience 
the same feelings when he gazes at Archbishop Makarios as 
when he contemplates Mr Menzies. It is likely to take a 
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little time. There are younger men, both in the House and 
in the country, who are relieved that the departure of the 
Union has removed an obstacle to the development of the 


multi-racial Commonwealth. 
not enthusiastic. 


reserve. 


ve. South Africa’s departure could have been disastrous 
to the party—and may be yet—is in its possible effect on 


the Rhodesian situation. 


\ "F ’ 
OE 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


the morning after the announcement of 
O* South Africa’s withdrawal from the 
Comimnonwealth the Johannesburg market 
dropped by almost ro per cent. The fall 
san through gold shares, mining financials, 
and to some extent industrials. Nothing of 
ignificance happened to gilt-edged because 
that market was already dead—killed by the 
juthorities, W nailed their colours to 
a pattern of interest rates that the big in- 
ors regard as unrealistically low. Sales 
of stock and 
for a short time heavy, but it is most unlikely 
that sufficient overseas-held stock has been 
sold to Johannesburg materially to worsen 
the goid reserves. 

Che fall was pulled up by two factors 
Johannesburg dropped below London, and a 
little London buying came in—probably 
arbitrage men were closing open positions. 
Moreover, the president of the Stock 
Exchange issued a statement advising small 
investors not to throw their shares on the 
market. The advice was wholly non- 
political Mr A. T. F. Fergusson is no 
Nationalist. It was he who in a recent public 
speech overturned the official propaganda 
position that South Africa’s policies are mis- 
understood overseas. The policies, Mr 
Fergusson suggested, might be well under- 
stood—and heartily. disliked. 

Since then the market has held its own 
It ran into the anniversary of Sharpeville 
lower than a year ago, but comfortably 
higher than last August 

The share market is now 


ho have 


shares were mainly local and 


technically 


Rhodesia remains the time-bomb 
ticking away inside the party. Sir Roy Welensky could have 
chosen the moment of South Africa’s withdrawal to set it off, 
by repudiating the Government’s white paper and threatening 


of the market without also going out 


split the Tories. 


matic. 


, 


P All's Well in the Laager 


than it was last spring 


of stock that were then sold by overseas and 
local holders passed into the firm hands of 
the ig insurance funds, chiefly South 
African Mutual and Sanlam. Stock still held 
outside South Africa.is nothing like so easy 
to dispose of. Much of it belongs to big 
holders such as the London-controlled 
muning finance houses, which cannot get out 
of busi- 
ness. Other property owned in South Africa 
by non-residents such as property, partner- 
ships and shares in unquoted companies can 
also only be sold slowly. The state of the big 
buyers in the market has also changed. SA 
Mutual and Sanlam probably have much less 
cash to invest than they had a year ago. 
Then the Land Bank was taking over their 
agricultural mortgages. Now the Land Bank 
itself is short of money. It tried recently to 
make an issue, and had to withdraw—such 
are the penalties of an unacceptable gilt-edged 
rate. But their buying power may not be 
tested. The expectation is not for another 
outward gush of South Africa’s gold reserves, 
but for a prolongation of the slow trickle. 
Dr Dénges delivered his budget just a few 
hours before the Commonwealth blow fell, 
and said that he would have framed the 
same sort of budget whether South Africa 
were in or out. He had a useful surplus, for 
1960-61 turned out quite extraordinarily well 
for profits and for national revenue. He tried 
both to stimulate domestic capital formation 
and to broaden out consumer spending. 
Dividing limited resources between those 


stronger The masses 
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to take Rhodesia inte independence. The Government would 
then have been left with the nasty alternatives of dropping 
its policy and its minister ; 
But the older members, the go. 
knights and even some squires (like Mr Philip Goodhart), are 
Mr Macleod, who has not taken the party's 
pulse as sensitively as Mr Macmillan, may underestimate this 
He speaks and acts on the assumption that multi- 
racialism is fun, as well as a bounden duty. For most 
Conservatives it is not fun at all, but a disagreeable necessity. 


using force ; ar letting Rhodesia 


To use force against white Rhodesians would certainly 
So would a genuine threat of secession, if 
it came too hard upon the secession of South Africa; the 
party could not digest the loss of both close together. The 
Conservative party may be pragmatic, but it is not that prag- 


Sir Roy Welensky’s position, had he wanted to exploit it 
this week, was a strong one. 
been an unexpected stroke of fortune and he had strengthened 
his own hand by the undoubted impact of his address to the 
Conservative backbenchers, when he gave Lord Salisbury a 
lesson in how to undermine respect for an opponent without 
directly insulting him. Mr Macmillan’s firmness and reputedly 
tearful blandishments checked him, but Sir Roy (to his credit) 


South Africa’s withdrawal had 


two objectives, he may have failed in both. 

One incentive to saving that looked vital 
to a country destined to be more and more 
isolated he almost ignored—higher interest 
rates. South Africa withdraws into the 
Laager with a long-term gilt-edged rate of 
§4 per cent. The government will make no 
call for new money from the domestic market 
this year, but it has to refund £63} million of 
maturing stock, and it hopes to borrrow 
abroad (including refunding) £27 million. An 
oddity of the budget—five per cent tax-free 
bonds to a limited personal holding of 
£10,000—hardly seems to be the answer. 
These will appeal to investors in the top tax 
bracket, to whom they yield the equivalent 
of about 14} per cent gross. They look more 
likely to divert existing savings than to create 
anew stream 


TATEMENTS from leading authorities 

friendly with the Nationalists have taken 
the line that the first impact of leaving the 
Commonwealth might be unfortunate but 
that the long view was not bad. The minister 
of economic affairs, Dr Diederichs, jumped 
straight in with a guarantee to exporters 
against losses arising. from cancellation of 
preferences. Nobody knows what he meant. 
Sull, a glance at the probabilities suggests 
that the immediate impact of leaving the 
Commonwealth may not be terrible ; it is the 
longer consequences that may be a slow 
tragedy. These seem to be the main factors: 

Capital inflow. South Africa needs an 
inflow of capital from abroad to sustain 
growth. Life, of course, can go on without 
it. It went on last year prosperously while 
the private sector exported £97 million of 
capital and no one expected a substantial 
inflow this year. But for sustained growth a 
capital inflow is needed. It will be much 
harder now to bring that about. But unless 
matters get much worse the open door to 
movements of foreign capital will be main- 
tained. To do otherwise would be to give up 
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also checked himself. Sir Roy has never been an extremist, 
although the need to prevent the Dominion party from out- 
flanking him on the right has at times made him look like one. 

Sir Roy not only lost his best opportunity to dish the 
Colonial Secretary this week ; he also deprived the right wing 
of its best opportunity since 1945 of turning the clock back 
On progressive conservatism. Disheartened by what had 
happened, the right-wingers dropped their original intention 
to divide the House over South Africa on Wednesday night, 
at the end of a debate which had been made notable by Mr 
Sandys’s stinging strictures on the South African government. 
By doing so they saved themselves from a humiliating public 
rebuff, since probably not more than 15 Conservative members 
would have voted against the Government. Conservative 


troops will only fire on the officers in extremis, and certainly 
not on an issue which, for their own different purposes, both 
Mr Macmillan and Sir Roy had made as hazy as possible. 


the struggle, which the Reserve Bank would 
resist. 

Immigration. The government had just 
brought itself to approve a greatly expanded 
white immigration policy. In so far as the im- 


can be got round there is an additional mat- 
ter that Britain is almost obliged to bring up. 
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The Right have also been handicapped by the lack of a leader 
of cabinet rank in the Commons. Lord Salisbury has the 
name, the ige, and at times the talent to be the leader, 
but labours under the fatal handicap of being in the wrong 
place. 

The next flashpoint for the party will be Lusaka, Geography 
will favour Sir Roy there, but little else ; his position has been 
eroded by his agreement that discussions are to take place 
“ within the spirit of the white paper.” The inclusion of this 
phrase in Monday’s joint statement looked like victory for 
the Colonial Secretary. Accusations of being too clever by 
half, and of double dealing, have left Mr Macleod with some 
raw wounds, and Lord Hailsham’s unbalanced defence has 
not helped him ; but the last few days have rescued him from 
his real peril of isolation. As he flies south to Tanganyika this 
weekend, while Mr Macmillan emplanes for the Caribbean, 
both men can thank each other (and Sir Roy) for that. 


Here again a protectorate complication 
may arise. If South Africa does drop out, 
Britain is morally obliged to find Swaziland 
(expected annual production about 80,000 


migrants would have been Commonwealth 
citizens it is likely that the flow will be 
reduced. 

Import policy. Dr Dénges framed his 
budget on the basis of using higher import 
duties rather than more quota restrictions. 
If, as seems likely, the loss of external 
reserves continues but only as a trickle, he 
will probably have to tighten up again, but 
not immediately. 

Rhodesian Trade. A most important part 
of South Africa’s foreign trade hangs on two 
trade arrangements—with Britain and with 
the Rhodesian Federati The Rhodesian 
treaty is not affected By Commonwealth 
membership; it must continue for a minimum 
of another four years from July 1 this year. 
It has two weaknesses: since it deals with 
margins of preference rather than absolute 
levels, whole segments of trade can be cut 
off by a sharp rise in the minimum rate of 
duty even though the margins of preference 
between the four tariff columns are main- 
tained. For example, South Africa now loses 
a valuable tyre trade because Dunlop is to 
manufacture in the Federation, covered by 
a rate of duty sufficient to give that company 
the whole Rhodesian market, which is not big 
enough to accommodate a second tyre 
factory. Secondly, the eventuality not pro- 
vided for was a change in the make-up of the 
Federation itself. For example, if Nyasaland 
ceased to be part of the Federation, it would 
probably not be legally bound by the treaty. 

United Kingdom Trade. It is widely 
assumed that an Irish-type agreement be- 
tween Britain and the Union will be possible 
within the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and that it will be acceptable to both 
parties. There appear to be some risks of 
offending the members of the Commonwealth 
club by extending full membership facilities 
to a non-member, but assuming that these 


HE status of the three protectorates— 

Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland 
-——is chiefly involved. Mr de Wet Nel recent- 
ly made a speech threatening to close their 
frontier on 14 days’ notice, and Dr Verwoerd 
himself has expressed disapproval of the 
constitutional advance granted to Basutoland. 
The protectorates are closely integrated with 
the Union’s economy. They are in currency 
union with it, and entitled to receive a frac- 
tion of the Union's customs receipts which 
has become a main pillar of their revenue. 
But the three remain British territories and 
entitled to the full benefits of Commonwealth 
preference whatever happens to the Union. 
On the other hand, it is often not possible to 
identify their produce. 

Sugar. It is assumed in Natal that the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement will in any 
event run its course to 1968. When it does 
come to an end the pressure both from Aus- 
tralia and from the West Indies to carve up 
the South African cake is likely-to be strong. 


tons) an independent quota. But the Swazi- 
land industry is fully integrated with the 
South African. It would be difficult to do, 

Gold and Gold Shares. Nothing is likely 
to prevent revenue from the gold mining 
industry continuing to rise for another four or 
five years, though the government will be 
taking an increasing share of it. What 
happens after that depends on the develop- 
ment of further new mines. That requires 
exploration and development, which will now 
have to be financed increasingly from self- 
generated capital. Dividend payments may 
have to be conservative. 

The drift towards a siege economy became 
evident long before the break with the 
Commonwealth. Now the Afrikaner with- 
draws into his laager, carrying the English- 
speaking South African with him. Nothing 
that has happened in the last two weeks can 
incrzase by the smallest fraction the willing- 
ness of the world to invest in South Africa, 
or to buy South African. 


GOLD SHARES 


1960 
Source “Southern Africa Financia! Moi!” indices 


(1988=100) 
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Rhodesia: Cliffhanger 


Once again the British and Rhodesian 
governments have emerged unscarred 
from a crisis; but the crisis that will 
matter is still to come 


NDEFEATED, but not victorious, Sir Roy Welensky has 
| | stopped being consulted in London about Northern 

Rhodesia’s constitution and gone to his welcome in 
Salisbury. Mr Macleod is as certain as ever to carry out 
his plan to give the colony's Africans parity of representation 
with Europeans, or a little more, or less, He proposed as 
much in December and again in his white paper in February. 
Monday’s statement from Admiralty House, issued by Mr 
Macmillan and Sir Roy, gives Mr Macleod a free hand to 
carry out his scheme. He will also be able to continue, via 
Mr Sandys, to consult Sir Roy. 

So much for the latest instalment of the Northern Rhodesian 
serial. A rare old cliffhanger, it has kept its followers in 
suspense for months, regularly leaving the hero (to some, the 
villain) on the edge of disaster, but always, in the nick of 
time, showing that he is the master of events. Properly, it 
should go like this: 

For New Readers.—Northern Rhodesia will not be peaceful 
for long while power is kept in the hands of white voters 
Black voters need not be put immediately into the ascendancy, 
although, as Lord Monckton’s men hinted, the promise of 
inything less will mean the end of Sir Roy's federation. But 
Africans might acquiesce in a temporary enforced coalition 
with white liberals and the Colonial Office. The transfer of 
power has not gone smoothly. Before Christmas ‘the Africans 
would not attend Mr Macmillan’s conference ; after Christmas 
the boycott was taken into responsible hands, and the whites 
would not attend. Black men spoke of Mau Mau ;. white 
men of joining South Africa. Mr Macleod did not resign 
Sir Roy called out his troops* Mr Sandys rebuked him. The 
Africans kept quiet. Lord Salisbury rebuked Mr Macleod 
Sir Roy sent his troops home and came to London. Mr 
Macleod, still proposing parity, or more, or less, did not resign 

Now Read On.—When Sir Roy and his party left for 
London, the African leaders in Northern Rhodesia, Mr 
Kaunda and Mr Nkumbula, disappeared from the view of 
the British public, having gone off to drill their forces of non- 
violence. Mr Kaunda has been touring Northern Rhodesia 
with his lieutenants, making speeches and putting the party 
machinery in order. 

In London, Sir Roy drilled his forces of publicity and his 
lory MPs, while Dr Verwoerd left the Commonwealth. This 
unsettled Mr Macmillan, who spent many hours with Sir Roy 
and his party at the consulting rooms in Admiralty House 
After a weekend of not negotiating, the two prime ministers 
greed on a joint statement. 


Ss" ROY, who promised the Rhodesians that he would wring 
concessions from the British Government, or become 
difficult again if he did not, would like it.to be thought that 


Sir Roy: What did he get out of it? 


Monday's statement hinted at British concessions. The 
impression given by his supporters is that Mr Macmillan 
spent the weekend appealing for calm—especially while there 
are such disrupting forces at| work in the Conservative party 
and in the Commonwealth. Sir Roy, it is said, agreed to put 
off a showdown. Echoing Dr Verwoerd, he did it for Britain. 

The question is, what did Britain do for him ? Most of 
the hints come from Sir Roy’s people. It is put about that 
Mr Macmillan and Mr Sandys will now tell Mr Macleod to 
incorporate a system of cross voting into his new constitution 
for Northern Rhodesia. This would permit some whites to 
vote in black constituencies and some blacks in white ones. 

That alone would not be enough to keep white voters in 
effective control of the legislature, which is what all the 
argument is about. To keep the new constitution within the 
spirit and framework of Mr Macleod’s white paper, and at 
the same time to give white control another long lease of life, 
would require a good deal of juggling and gerrymandering. 
If it is to be done, it will have to be done in Lusaka, where 
the governor of Northern Rhodesia is consulting all parties ; 
though, of course, lines between Whitehall and Salisbury and 
Lusaka will be kept open. 

Sir Roy evidently believes that his talks with Mr Macmillan 
have given his party a better chance of getting their way in 
Lusaka. But there is no evidence—from either side—that the 
British Government has made him any promises ; in effect, 
the decision has been put off to another day. 

There is a possibility that the Africans, disgruntled by the 
appearance of secret negotiation between Sir Roy and Mr 
Macmillan, will view it as their turn to boycott the. Northern 
Rhodesian constitutional talks. If so, they will be ill-advised. 
Sir Roy’s party has found a way of putting an equal number 
more or less) of black and white faces in the legislature, 
while keeping the government white-controlled. This can 
be done by ensuring that some at least of the black members 
are elected by white voters. There are many clever variations 
of this theme available. 

If the decision has been put off to Lusaka, the suspense 
has not been ended. , No date for the Lusaka talks has yet 
been announced ; the Colonial Secretary may (as he has done 
on other occasions in the past) go on replying “ shortly ” for 
some time. One reason for delay is the fear that if a Northern 
Rhodesian decision came before the referendum on Southern 
Rhodesia’s constitution, i} would ensure the referendum going 
against the agreed proposals there ; another is that, by stretch- 
ing things out, the worst crises are avoided. The end, which 
is not yet in sight, is a good many shocking instalments off 
Will Mr Macleod resign ? Will Sir Roy declare the federa- 
tion independent ? Will the Africans burst out ? Will Mr 
Macmillan burst into tears 7?» Next time may not tell, 
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Forward With 
Verwoerd 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 


Durban 


ELDOM have South Africans been more 

sharply and bitterly divided than in thei 
first reaction to the news that they are to 
leave the Commonwealth. In the ruling 
Nationalist party there has been outright 
rejoicing from the right wing and genuine 
sorrow and apprehension from the moder- 
ates. The opposition United party is angry 
ind bitter but it is mot united ; there are 
some who sympathise with Dr Verwoerd 
nd justify his action by averring that the 
uttacks of Canada and the Afro-Asian powers 
on apartheid left him no alternative. No 
ther course, argue the sympathisers, would 
have been dignified—a view which the Aus- 
tralian prime minister underscored heavily 
in his own version of the conference, 
to the delight of the Nationalists 


much 


The liberal minority has exp 
ngs of dismay, frustration and 
prospect of South Africa’s futu 
5 the same time el 

k such as 


ing South African 
, bv making them 


th 
thi 


the 


reaiise 
gap between them and worla opinion 
There was probably more unanimity I 
non-white camp, for those in a pos 
appreciate the tissues at stake have all 
fervently hoped that South Africa would be 
buffed by Commonwealth 
taught a severe lesson. 
bishop de Blank indicated before the 
premiers met, many thoughtful non-white 
leaders hoped for a continuance of the re- 
straint of Commonwealth membership and 
for the political respectability brought about 
by association with this world-wide brother- 
hood of nations. Hardly any segment of the 
population, white or non-white, however, 
escapes a feeling of numbness at the realisa- 
tion that the Union will in future be quit 
alone in the world, except for any formal 


opinion and 
Even so, as Arch- 


alliance’S " can negouate 


Modern Afrikaner nationalism has never 
made secret its desire for a clean break with 
Britain. “* Sever the British connection ” was 
a potent political catch-phrase unti[ recent 
years ; and the wing of the party which Dr 
Verwoerd leads said quite openly last Thurs- 
day that the news from London would please 
countless Nationalists. Even those who were 
saddened—not least because relations be- 
tween the two white language groups are 
likely to deteriorate declared that Dr 
Verwoerd was forced by South Africa’s 
enemies to end the association 


Dr Verwoerd himself has never shown any 
feeling for the Commonwealth and his atu- 


tude to Britain and British insututions was 
perhaps best revealed when, as editor of 
Die Transvaler, a leading daily newspaper, 
he refused to print anything about the royal 
visit to South Africa in 1947. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that some of his oppo- 
nents have charged him with going to 
London anxious to break the Commonwealth 
Whether this is 


link on almost any pretext 
t prime munister has, as 


uc T not, the 
concerned, 


of sympathy and 


where colour is 


support 


O* this occasion he has done so by alleging 
that his position was made intolerable 
during the conference by the non-white 
that he had no option but to take the 


only course 


States ; 
consonant with his country’s 
dignity and honour by standing up to attacks 
his gov 

is intolerable that a group of Afro- 

ons, with the inexplicable backing 


hould be 


ernment’s policy ; and that in any 


illowed to interfere 


Dr Ver- 


— ; ; 
domestic afiairs 
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ys) 


woerd has repeatedly suggested that the 
Afro-Asian powers wield a disproportionate 
influence in Commonwealth councils and 
that it is far better for South Africa not to 
be associated with such a polyglot club 
With this he has combined his undertaking 
that the Republic of South Africa will seck 
the friendship and support of all its old 
friends in the Commonwealth—that is, the 
white nations, particularly Britain. It is here 
that Dr Verwoerd has struck at the soft 
underbelly of his colour-conscious political 
opponents by appealing to their race pre- 
judice and asserting that the modern Com- 
monwealth is unable to provide for the safety 
of the white men of Africa. 


There is no doubt that the attitude of some 
English-speaking South Africans to the 
Commonwealth has undergone a subtle but 
decided change in the last six or seven years 
Inhibited by colour prejudice, their enthu- 
siasm for the Commonwealth has waned with 
the accession of the new coloured Dominions 
When it came to Ceylon, Ghana and Nigeria 
the ideological slip of the race-conscious 
white South Africans began to show rather 
blatantly. Nationalism has not been slow 
to exploit this prejudice to its own advantage, 
skilfully using Mr Macmillan’s wind of 
change speech and Mr Macleod’s constitu- 
tional proposals for Northern Rhodesia as 
“ proof ” that Britain is prepared to sell the 
white man down the African river. 

Overlaying these split personalities and 
inhibitions, however, 1s a very great sadness, 
a deep anger and even despair in non- 
Nationalist South Africa. The dominant 
conviction among non-Nationalists is that 1 


African Pressures 


Johannesburg 


odd if Dr Verwoerd’s new-found 

white allies are happy with him for long 
A lot depends upon the Africans. Com- 
pared with a year ago, the principal change 
in the position of the urban African has 
been a small wage increase and a big in- 
crease in police efficiency. Job reservation, 
the absence of freehold tenure, the absence 
of direct representation on the wage-fixing 
machinery and the pass laws all remain 
But the police are rather less in evidence, 
and much more skilful, than they were 
They are getting the infermation they want 


and it is | 


will be 


long odds that they have informers 
n both the officially banned political 
ts—the African Nationa! Congress 

and. the Pan-African Committee 
Meanwhile the split between the two ha 
; the ANC, non-violent and desiring 
holds the ground in 
, disliking any form of white 


widened 
white co-operation, 
Natal ; the PAC 
co-operation, dominates in the Cape; the 
Reef is disputed ground Both bodies are 
officially jubilant at the withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth because it should increase 
external pressure on South Africa. It could 
happen that a flare-up coming from the PAC 
might take a form that even the most well- 


disposed whites could not condone (for there 


is really no non-violent form tor resistance 
now to take). That, if it happened soon, 
might push still morc 
Verwoerd laager 


whites into the 


If the Prime Minister decidcs to hold an 
election soon he will almost certainly gain 
votes and a few seats. The Progressives will 
lose most of their seats, and the United 
party therefore gain a few, but as the UP 
has neither an alternative policy nor many 
able men, the chances of effective opposition 
are poor, The parties—as Dr Verwoerd 
forecast—must one day re-sort themselves 
into a conservative force and a liberal one 
In the near future the liberal group will be 
small. 

Now, in logic, since nationalism has n 
further visible objectives, the most disci 
plined vote in the world should begin to lose 
But disintegration will be a long, 
slow process while internal dissensions and 
external pressures develop. Meanwhile, the 
prisoners within the laager—the English- 
speaking South Africans—will watch the 
gradual shrinking away of their prized 
possessions—their spacious gardens, their 
sparkling swimming pools and their black 
servants 


its step 
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was all so unnecessary. They blame it on 
(a) Dr Verwoerd’s determination to force the 
Republican issue now ; (b) raising the ques- 
tion of apartheid at the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference ; and (c) Nationalism’s stubborn 
refusal to make any concessions whatsoever 

At a time when Africa is in revolution, 
these people are arguing, the blame rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the prime 
minister for exposing South Africa to con- 
demnation, when he must have known how 
vulnerable his country is. Relatively few 
white South Africans appreciate the argu- 
ment that South Africa’s race policies have 
become a luxurious encumbrance to the 
Commonwealth, which could no _ longer 
afford it if it was to carry out its function of 


bringing the white and non-white peoples 
of the world together 

Like Dr Verwoerd, most white South 
Africans say “ it's our own business,” choos- 
ing to ignore the effect on other people's 
business. So while Nationalist propagandists 
attempt to assure the populace that South 
Africa will have better friends than ever 
before and that new trade agreements will 
be negotiated without delay so as to do 
a minimum of damage to the economy, there 
is apprehension and uncertainty in many 
quarters, particularly over economics and 
defence. As South Africa awaits the 
months ahead there is jubilation, combined 
with a good deal of loud whistling in the 
dark. There is also sadness 


sombre Acceptance 


. 
in Canada FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


Mr. Diefenbaker: eating people is wrong 


HE world’s press seems to have proclaimed 
Canada as the only white power that 
stood by the newer Asian and African powers 
in rejecting the accommodation with South 
Africa that Mr Macmillan originally 
envisaged. Dr Verwoerd has created the 
same impression with some of his statements 
about the “ Afro-Asian-Canadian block.” 
“his may be the way that history will record 
the events of the recent conference of 
Commonwealth prime ministers. But in 
Canada there is serious doubt about the sub 
“ Afro-Asian-Canadian group.” 
Mr Diefenbaker has said nothing since his 
return to claim that Canada played a primary 
bringing about South Africa’s 
decision. He certainly went to the London 
conference determined to avoid taking a 
leading part. Observers have reported that 
Mr Diefenbaker was much nearer to Mr 
Macmillan’s position than Mr Menzies wa 
‘his seems to have been the only sense in 
which Canada ahgned itself with the Asians 
nd the Africans against the other white 
member: Probably Mr Diefenbaker, Mz 
Macmillan and’ Dr Verwoerd realised at 
about the same point in the discussions that 
the proposed “ papering over of the crack” 
could not be satisfactory. The impression 
here is that Mr Nehru did more, in a quict 
way, to bring about this realisation than 
ther Dr Nkrumah or Mr Diefenbaker 
Just who said what at which particular 
noment may never be known. One Canadian 
participant has said that the solution which 
appeared to be fully accepted on Tuesday 
night (along the lines that Mr Macmillan 
hoped for) came apart quite unexpectedly on 
Wednesday. But the acceptance of this 
“spirit of the meeting ” seems to have come 
more in the manner of a Quaker meeting 
than by the deliberate intention of any indi- 
vidual member. As election time draws near 


tance of thi 


role my 
POI in 


in their own countries, Mr Dicfenbaker and 
several other prime munisters may start to 
claim that it was they who did it. But so 
far nobody has made this claim 

Mr Diefenbaker has been content to say 
that what happened was the only possible 
result, and opposition leaders agree with him 
The prime minister's statement in the 
Canadian House of Commons on March 18th 
was as impressive as any he has ever made, 
and when he appeared on television the same 
night he spoke sombrely. He referred to the 
fact that he’ is himself the first Canadian 
prime minister who is not of wholly French 
or British origin, which perhaps helps to 
explain why, if there had to be a showdown 
on racial issues, he: had to act as he did. In 
taking this position he commands almost 
complete Canadian sympathy 

The Canadian !public is not at all aware 
of the problem of the protectorates, and only 
a very few understand the impact on the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, or 
the vital role Sir Roy Welensky is now casi 
in. They do understand much more easily 
the applicability of the parable about casting 
the first stone This is what imposes a 
salutary check on Canadian self-righteous- 
ness. Immigration regulations that effectively 
curb immigration from Asia and from the 
West Indies have been much discussed these 
last days, which shows that Canadians are 
acutely aware of the difficulties that may lie 
ahead 

Mr Michael Flanders and Mr Donald 
Swann who have just completed a North 
American tour of their two-man singing act 
with a triumphant two weeks in Toronto, 
say that “cating people is wrong.” Canada 
seems to say: We: won't eat people, at least 
only very littl ones, and then not very 
often. But we cannot associate with people 
who don’t even know it’s wrong to eat people 
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Blanket Boys 


SOLATED from the world, South Africa can- 
not hope to remain isolated from African 
nationalism for long. The disturbances in 
Basutoland, which led to the detention of 600 
people and a telegram to Mr Fenner Brock- 
way last weekend, seem to be of the kind 
that normally pave the way to constitutional 
progress in African colonies. The leader of 
the majority party in the Basutoland National 
Council, Mr Ntsu Mokhehle, wears a colour- 
ful blanket ; he is a fervent pan-Africanist 
who carries on an enthusiastic correspondence 
with Mr Mboya of Kenya, President 
Nkrumah of Ghana, and their friends 
throughout the continent. 


At any one time over 40 per cent of the 
adult male population of Basutoland is 
temporarily absent from the territory—at 
work in the Rand mines, or elsewhere in the 
Union. The blanket boys keep to them- 
selves in Johannesburg’s townships, but it 
is impossible to prevent the influence of their 
politics from spreading. Basutoland’s present 
constitution was granted in 1959 and came 
into operation last year. In Bechuanaland 
there will be elections in May this year to 
the territory’s first legislative and executive 
councils, in which elected Africans will share 
power with elected Europeans. Swaziland’s 
constitutional progress cannot be far behind ; 
like Basutoland and Bechuanaland, it, too, 
sends labourers into the Union. 


These changes are likely to make the 
three territories more of a political irritant 
than ever to the South African government. 
Repeated requests for the transfer of the 
territories to South African control have met 
with the reply from the British Government 
that, under the South Africa Act of 1909, 
they cannot be handed over without prior 
consultation with their inhabitants. The 
Union’s break with the Commonwealth has 
made it less likely than ever that the British 
Government will hand the protectorates over 
while apartheid is in force; their develop- 
ment in another direction and their use as 
a haven for political refugees have made it 
more likely than ever that South Africa’s 
demands for a transfer will in future be made 
more often and more loudly. Already many 
Afrikaners living in Swaziland have pro- 
tested that the attempts to remove the colour 
bar there have made life “ intolerable.” 


At present the Protectorates are governed 
from Pretoria by the British High Com- 
missioner in South Africa. After South 
Africa leaves the Commonwealth new 
arrangements may have to be made ; it might 
be sensible to allow Bechuanaland to drift 
towards Rhodesian control, and provide a 
separate governor, probably in multi-racial 
Swaziland, for the other two territories. All 
three have become the shop window of 
Britain's policies in southern Africa ; econo- 
mically, the report of last year’s survey 
mission should be used as a basis for plans 
to dress them as well as possible. 





CONGO 


One Thunderbird 


N° more than one swallow makes a 
summer does one thunderbird from 
Mr Gromyko necessarily bring it to an end 
and usher in equinoctial storms. The Soviet 
foreign minister's speech at the beginning 
of the UN Assembly’s debate on the 
Congo on Tuesday moved Mr Adlai 
Stevenson to describe it, with more regret 
than anger, as being “ in the worst and most 
destructive tradition of the coid war.” 
Admittedly the speech reduced the chances 
of the assembly debating the UN concilia- 
uuon ‘commission’s report seriously and 
reaching early agreement on constructive 
proposals. But it was hardly a surprise. 

Mr Gromyko had no new thunderbolts 
to hurl. He merely repeated the Soviet 
government's violent accusations and de- 
nands made after Mr Lumumba’s death 
and already rehashed by Mr Zorin in the 
Security Council, where Mr Stevenson 
then called them “a declaration of war on 
the United Nations.” To call Tuesday's 
xchange, as it has been called, “the end 
of the honeymoon,” betrays a certain 
naivete about normal marital relations. 

The Security Council's rejection of the 
proposals that Mr Gromyko now repeats 
was total, Not even the United Arab 
Republic went along with ‘the Soviet de- 
mand that Mr Hammarskjold should be 
dismissed and that the UN force, after 
arresting Mr ‘Tshombe and General 
Mobutu, should abandon the Congo to a 
free-for-all, in which Mr Gizenga was 
promised full-scale Soviet support. If Mr 
Gromyko presses the same proposals to a 
vote in the assembly, after the cool recep- 
tion they got on Tuesday, he is likely to 
expose Russia to the same isolation that it 
suffered in the Congo voting in September. 
It almost seems as if Soviet policy on the 
Congo, having lost touch with the crucial 
Asian and African groups in the UN, has 
got stuck in a blind alley and can only 
batter its head against the wall at the far 
end. 

‘Unfortunately—and one would like to 
think that this is not Mr Gromyko’s pur- 
pose—his tactics may divert attention from 
the Afro-Asian conciliation commission's 
hard-won agreement on a set of commend- 
able suggestions for political reconciliation 
in the Congo, the restoration of parlia- 
_ mentary responsibility, and the “ insulation 
from politics” of all Congolese ‘armed 
forces. It is urgently necessary that all the 
member nations who have no interest in 
perpetuating chaos in the Congo should put 


their full weight, not only with votes in the 
assembly but with joint efforts outside it, 
behind constructive proposals of this kind. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Out of Town 


R MACMILLAN and Mr Macleod set off 

from London in different directions 
this weekend. The unkind might say that 
they have gone to acquire two mor nor 
white Prime Ministers for the Common- 
wealth. The Colonial Secretary has gone 
to Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and Aden; the 
Prime Minister to the West Indies, the 
United States, and Canada. Mr Macleod 
is expected, while in Dar-es-Salaam, to an- 
nounce a date for the independence of 
Tanganyika, whose Chief Minister, Mr 
Julius Nyerere, has become one of the tnost 
popular African leaders abroad. The pre- 


dictions are that Tanganyikan independence 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Swing 


AS expected, the Conservatives held on 
to, all four by-election seats on March 
16th, but with reduced majorities. A note 
here last week set down “ bogey figures ” 
for what those majorities would be if there 
had been no change in public attitudes since 
the last cluster of by-elections in November. 
The Tories fell behind these bogeys in three 
cases out of four. In High Peak and Col- 
chester (the only two seats where the 
Labour candidates were Gaitskellites) this 
was mainly because the Liberal drew less 
votes from Labour than might have been 
expected. In Worcester it was because the 
Liberal drew heavily from both sides, but 
especially heavily from the Tory. In Cam- 
bridgeshire the Tory majority was above 
last November’s bogey, because the Liberal 
made as big an indent on the (very 
unilateralist) Labour candidate's vote as he 
did on the Tory’s.. Once again the Liberals 
were everywhere the only party to increase 
their share of the poll, but this time every- 
where they came bottom. Where the 
Labour candidate is a Gaitskellite, it seems 
to have become rather more difficult for 
Liberals to make inroads on the Labour 
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will come at the end of this year or early 
IN 1962. 

In the West Indies, Mr Macmillan can 
be expected to spend most of his time tatk- 
ing about the obstacles in the path of 
federal independence. For years the West 
Indians have been unable to resolve their 
economic and political differences, and 
there is no guarantee that they will be able 
to now. But the leaders of the islands will 
come to Lancaster House in London at the 
end of May for an independei ze confer- 
ence; they hope to have settled the out- 
standing problems at talks in Trinidad 
before then. During his tour Mr Mac- 
millan will be told about the arguments for 
and against a strong centralised federal 
constitution as against a looser confedera- 
tion. He will also have a chance to esti- 
mate the extent of the West Indians’ need 
for aid. 

Mr Macmullan’s task in the West Indies 
will be to deo his best to help smoowh out 
the remaining difficulties. When he returns 
to London he will then be in a better posi- 
tuuon to act as the chairman behind Mr 
Macleod at Lancaster House. If all goes 
well—and it is not certain that the talks will 
break down—the West Indies may see in- 
dependence by the end of 1962. 


Low 


vote in |the last few months. Ar? Liberal 
gains from the Tories (although, on average, 
slightly increasing) are still not as large as 
they ought to be at this period of a Parlia- 
ment, When a large swing against the 
Government should normally be expected 
to be under way. 


BY-ELECTION SWINGS 


Changes in per cent of poll compared with 1959 
Conserv- 
atives Labour Liberal 
Seats with Liberals 
both times -— 
High Peak. o +10 Sito 30 5") 
Colchester . 28 + 7 210 19-7") 


Seats with new Lib- 

era! appearances :- 

Worcester .. —~18oO —121 

Cambridgeshire.. —12:0 —i20 
* Total Liberal percentage of poll in 


+30 
+24-0" 
by-election 
The Birmingham constituency of Small 
Heath—which contains some appalling 
slums and a lot of coloured immigrants— 
was polling on Thursday. At the general 
election Labour won it on a straight fight 
with a majority equal to 14.7 per cent of 
the poll. The Labour candidate is a 
Gaitskellite, the Liberal is a radical and the 
Tory candidate has favoured controls on 


a ee 


— 
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West Indian immigration. It will be 
interesting to see whether this week's ruc- 
tions in the Labour party will really have 
dispirited Labour voters by as much as the 
party’s pessimists have been forecasting. 


FARM PRICES 


Aiding Inefficiency 


HIS year’s farm price review will go 

down as one of the least sensible of 
this long series of annual encounters. The 
final settlement will increase the total value 
of government guarantees by {14 million, 
against an increase in farmers’ costs of 
about {19 million, This net reduction of 
£5 million in the level of government sup- 
port falls well below the maximum cut of 
£32 million permitted by the Agriculture 
Act ; it means that the cost of agricultural 
subsidies for 1960-61 will be about £266 
million. The farmers’ case against applying 
the full ferocity 
of the Agriculture 
Act is that the 
real value of their 
collective earn- 
ings has _ been 
slowly falling, but 
this argument had 
no special force 
this year when 
agricultural earn- 
ings have not 
declined in spite 
of severe weather. 
. Moreover, the 
‘yovernment has 
proposed a most 
ill-conceived change in the system of 
milk prices. It has agreed to an increase 
of o.8d. per gallon in the guaranteed price, 
on condition that the unions and the Milk 
Marketing Board co-operate in working out 
a quota system to check milk production. 
Each producer will apparently get a high 
price for his basic quota, which will repre- 
sent his “share” of the profitable liquid 
market, and a very low price indeed for his 
additional production, which will reflect the 
much smaller return (currently 1s. 6d. a 
gallon) on milk used for manufacturing 
butter and cheese. This policy will keep 
down the milk surplus by the simple and 
deadly expedient of freezing the milk 
industry indefinitely. Those who could pro- 
duce more milk at rather lower costs will 
have no opportunity to do so, while ineff- 
cient producers will be permanently pro- 
tected. Consumers will obviously suffer 
from this further insulation of their 
market ; the abandonment of the usual 
halfpenny per pint reduction in milk prices 
for the summer months is a first instalment. 
Most ironically of all, many smal] farmers 
whom the Government is now helping to 
become more efficient will be deprived of 
their opportunity. If there has to be a quota 
system, then the price differential should 
at least be much narrower ; but it would 
be much wiser to cut the guaranteed milk 


Herold Woolley : 
end of an affaire? 
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price (instead of increasing it) and to assist 
those who cannot produce milk efficiently 
to produce something else—or to retire. 

Finally the new white paper contains no 
mention whatever of world agricultural 
trends or of the problems of European 
integration. Its milk policy certainly reflects 
(however wrong-headedly) the cadvicuade 
able complaints of overseas butter and 
cheese producers, and the substantial 
increase in the fat cattle guarantee reflects 
the greater competitive ability of British 
beef producers. But the increase in the 
guarantee for the definitely uncompetitive 
pig industry seems unwise, as does the 
promise that neither beef nor pig prices will 
be reduced next year. In general, agricul- 
tural policy seems to have rigidified at a most 
inopportune moment. Ministers may find 
themselves paying dearly next year for this 
latest of their generally brief affaires with 
the farmers’ leaders. 


ALGERIA 


Between Feasts 


P ERHAPS the most important event of the 
past week, in Algerian terms, was one 
that did not happen. The fasting month of 
Ramadan ended quietly: the feast to 
celebrate the occasion was not greeted, as 
had been feared, by renewed inter-racial 
strife in Algiers. The authorities have made 
haste to congratulate the Algerians of both 
communities on their restramt, and to ex- 
press hopes that they are learning-to live 
together as one people ; but police vigilance 
is being maintained, in case an explosion is 
merely postponed. Still, it must be agree- 
able for General de Gaulle not to have any 
extra preoccupations just at present. 

The Algerian rebel government (GPRA 
having accepted the general's invitation to 
talks, only a few preliminaries remain to 
be settled ; but these are sufficiently delicate 
to delay the negotiations proper until, it is 
now thought, after Easter. Conversations 
are in fact expected to begin on April sth, 
at Evian, on Lake Geneva, though it has yet 
to be decided where the GPRA delegation 
will stay, apart from the fact that it will be 
in Switzerland. One unfortunate happen- 
ing has been the sudden illness of Mr 
Belkacem Krim, the GPRA’s foreign 
minister: he now seems unlikely to be able 
to lead the Algerian delegation, or even to 
attend the talks. This could be serious, 
because Mr Krim is, for several reasons, the 
best placed of the nationalists for the job. 
He is the only one of the original rebel 
leaders to have remained alive and free ; he 
has retained the confidence of the rebel army 
in the field ; and for the past year he has 
been handling the rebellion’s foreign affairs. 
It is thought that no substitute will find it 
so easy to be flexible, or resistant to extre- 
mist pressure, as Mr Krim might have 
shown himself. 

Apart from that, the question what status 
should be accorded to the Algerian delega- 
tion and its “ government ” is preoccupying 
the negotiators. Apart from a directive that 
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the word “ rebel” shall no longer be used 
to describe them, General de Gaulle has 
given no public sign of his intentions: but 
it has been pointed out from Tunis that 
unless they are accepted as equals to the 
French government, who may be expected 
to preside over Algeria after independence, 
the negotiations are useless, being primarily 
concerned to decide what the future of an 
independent Algeria will be. A non-govern- 
mental delegation without generally- 
accepted authority could accept no condi- 
tions and offer no guarantees. 


ROAD SAFETY 


Drink and the Driver 


H*s Mr Marples been tough enough on 
the drunken (or drinking) driver in 
his new Road Traffic Bill? His amend- 
ments to the 1960 Act are welcome, as far 
as they go: the departmental inquiry 
team sent to Scandinavia last year has not 
laboured entirely in vain. In future, the 
courts will be entitled to rely heavily on the 
analytical evidence of the alcoholic or drug 
content in the blood, breath and urine of 
an accused person. Under the Bill, un- 
reasonable refusal to undergo such a test 
can be treated as supporting the prosecu- 
tion’s evidence and rebutting that offered 
by the defence. This may be sufficient (it 
is certainly to be hoped that it will be) to 
make the acceptance of testing a reason- 
ably automatic choice. 

But the controversial question is why the 
Minister has not gone further, particularly 
in not making the use of the “ breath- 
alyser,” at least, a Compulsory matter. This 
instrument has been shown in Scandinavia 
to be quick, efficacious and involving noth- 
ing that any driver, however befuddled or 
honestly nervous, might consider an 
invasion of privacy. Would compulsion 
really have brought down an outcry upon 
the Minister’s head ? It has been increas- 
ingly recognised in the past five years that 
intoxication, as a contributory factor in 
road accidents, has been seriously under- 
estimated in official statistics : Mr Marples’s 
own appeals over the Christmas ‘holidays 
have contributed to this view. The basis 
of a sustained campaign against drunken- 
ness on the roads is to alter social habits by 
imposing a definite system of alcohol 
tests, and consequent penalties which the 
public at large becomes reconciled to be- 
cause it knows exactly what to expect. The 
best policy on accidents is prevention right 
at the source: with intoxicants, it is to get 
people accustomed to using public trans- 
port or a taxi when they mean to imbibe 
on a sociable evening out, The knowledge 
that testing was compulsory would be 


. 
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;~and may then find that this will be held 
against him in court to a much greater 
extent than he may deduce while at the 
police station. 


Stiffer Penalties 


tn stiffer penalties that the Road 
Traffic Bill allows the courts to impose 
for reckless or careless driving are sensible, 
and overdue. This is particularly true of 
the extended list of offences incurring auto- 
matic disqualification, and the power given 
to impose sentences of up to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for being in charge of a 
vehicle while under the influence of drink, 
or driving while under disqualification 
Raising a series of fines to {50 merely keeps 
them in line with society's increasing means 
to pay. 

It may well be that Mr. Marples is 
right to set up a register of qualified 
driving instructors, with the intention of 
stamping on a racket that was threatening 
to get out of hang ; but his action here will 
need to be watched to see that it does not 
become a cosy restrictive practice in favour 
of exisung driving schools only. Certainly 
he is right to intend to raise the fees for 
driving tests ; there-is a long waiting list 
for these examinations, partly because it ts 
worth while for anybody to put down his 
name to have a go even if he is plainly not 
ready The increased fees should be used 
to increase the salaries of official testers, in 
order to attract more recruits and help cut 
the waiting lists down, Once this were done 
i might be possible to extend the system of 
second tests for anybody who has been in 
velved in an accident, and perhaps even 
apply it to elderly drivers 


NOTES OF 
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Kidnappers 
La is clear abgigt the case of the 


abducted oilmen, “except that there are 
eleven of them (5'Spanish, 3 American, 2 
Canadian and one French) and that they 
were prospecting for oi] in the Spanish 
Sahara when, on March rth, they were 
seized by an armed band of Moroccans 
Rabat subsequently declared that they were 
“ safe and sound,” and they have now been 
handed over to the representatives of the 
governments involved. But their fate 
has gradually been lost sight of in the 
war of words that the incident has pro 
voked between Spain and Morocco, with 
hints of stronger action to folow : for the 
underlying cause of the kidnapping is 
Morocco’s claim to all the land area south 
of its fronucrs as far as the Senegal river, 
including the Spanish territories of Rio de 
Oro and Saguia cl Hamra, the Spanish 
enclave of Ifmi, and the independent state 
of Mauretania. This claim is partly moti- 
vated by expansionist nationalism, and 
partly, no dqubt, by that natural lust for 
desert sands Which has sprung up since oil 
was discovered in Algeria, and which is at 
present threatening to complicate the 
Franco-Algerian peace talks 
Reliable information is difficult to come 
by in this affair, and the Madrid and Rabat 
versions contradict cach other at several 
points , but it should be said that the 
Spanish story is the more consistent 
According to this, a band of armed men in 
uniform, in what looked lke Moroccan 
army transport, crossed the frontier and 
seized the oil prospectors, who were carry 
ing out work for the Union Oil Company 
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the press and other media. In addition 
to the costs shown, Dr Abrams reckons 
that business spent some £25 million on 
running their own advertising depart- 
ments, bringing total advertising expend: 
tue to £485 } 
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operation of adverusing agencies are 
almost enurely counted within the figures 
of expenditure on advertising space or 
time a8 agencies get a commussion from 
the medium, not the client. Some {72 
million was spent on buying time on the 
television screen, and another £8 mullion 
on producing television advertisements, 
roughly the same as was spent on adver 
tising in the national press 
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This story is to some extent borne out by 
the oil company’s reports. The Spaniards 
demanded the liberation of the men, the 
punishment of their abductors, and com- 
pensation for the theft and destruction 
of property involved, A Spanish Note to 
the Moroccan government on March 18th 
alleged chat there are troop concentrations 
in Southern 
Morocco pre 
paring to invade 
Spanish — tern 
oaen tn tory. As a re- 

AMAA . sult, reinforce- 
ments have 
been sent to 
Ifnt and Saguia 
el Hamra. 

The Moroc 
cans say that 
the kidnapping was the work of local 
nomads, indignant at an alleged Spanish 
kidnapping of Italian, oilmen and their 
Moroccan workman—this has been denied 
by the Spanish and by Italian circles in 
Rabat. The king and the press have hailed 
the incident as a blow against colonialists 
in defence of Morocco’s rights. The 
Moroccan government's intentions are 
obscure, but there seems to be a parallel 
with what happened in 1957, when an up- 
rising at Ifni was used to prise the Spaniards 
out of Southern Morocco 
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BUDGET 


Tax Incentive for Exports ? 
. AMORY made an excellent speech in 


the Lords’ debate on exports this 
week: a call tor less feather bedding of 
inefeaent industries, for a cut in direct 
taxes even at the expense of 4 rise in indirect 
taxes, and for most of the other forms of 
budgetary and economic action that have 
always been advocated in The Economist 
But he also threw out a surprising new bone 
tor his successor to chew over: 

I would even be prepared to look again 

at the most difhcult question of possible 

variation in profits tax related to the 

turnover of export businesses ; though I 

am deeply conscious of the great dith- 

culties of doing that. 
When an ex-Chancellor thus speaks of a 
possible tax subsidy for exporters, cars are 
bound to cock up. 

Lord Mills’s response for the Govern 
ment was, on the face of it, rather a silly 
one: such discrimination might not be fair 
because “it is not only the people who 
produce the finished machines ; it ts the 
man who makes the nuts and bolts and 
component parts who ts also helping in this 
export business.” But the object of any 
change would not be to be fair. It would 
be to provide an extra incentive at the point 
of decision when a firm ts deciding whether 
to push its final saleable product in the 
expensive export market instead of the 
easier home market. The real question is 
whether any scheme of discriminatory tax 
concessions could be devised which would 
not conflict with international agreements 
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that Britain has signed, and which would 
not be bound to excite retaliation from 
other countries. If Lord Amory has a 
suitable scheme, let there be the widest 
possible discussion of it. 


VENEZUELA 


No Confidence 


R TOMAS CARILLO BATALLA, who 

resigned as Venezuela’s minister of 
finance on Thursday, has swept out as 
dramatically as he swept in three months 
ago. Venezuela, like other countries con- 
valescing from dictatorship, has the habit 
of treating economic problems as the 
vestigial symptoms of the dictator's follies. 
But Dr Carillo Batalla’s first action after 
his appointment was to launch a televised 
attack on his predecessor and on his present 
colleagues. It was an astonishing perform- 
ance. With President Betancourt sitting 
beside him, he scolded the government for 
its vacillation, its weakness in labour dis- 
putes, its unfairness towards the builders 
and the civil engineers, its disunity and its 
general feebleness. He then outlined his 
plan for injecting a shot of inflation into 
the economy. 

The key phrase in Venezucla last year 
had become “ lack of confidence.” Whether 
this meant confidence in the government's 
competence or in its powers of survival was 
obscure, but the lack of it was held 
responsible for all the country’s troubles. 
Dr Carillo Batalla, a banker himself, was 
brought into the government with the 
strong support of banking interests. The 
heart of hs short-term plan was to make 
more money available to private business, 
and in particular to the construction indus- 
try. Building, which had boomed under 
General Pérez Jiménez, had been brought 
to a painfully abrupt stop by the revolution, 
and the industry—and its financiers—were 
in considerable difficulties. 

Dr Carillo Batalla was opposed on two 
levels. His plan was criticised as being too 
inflationary, while he himself was attacked 
by the left-wing opposition for being the 
mouthpiece of the bankers and the building 
interests. He has also, evidently, found it 
hard to hit it off with his colleagues. In par- 
ticular there may have been a clash of 
personalities between Dr Carillo Batalla, 
who is a young man very sure of himself, 
and the powerful minister of oil, Dr Pérez 
Alfonzo. One thing is unfortunately cer- 
tain. Dr Carillo Batalla’s departure, 
reportedly “ in despair,” will do nothing to 
recapture the confidence that is slipping 
away from Venezuela. 


BUS STRIKE 
Vive la Difference 


HEN London Transport gave its bus- 
men a rise of over {1 a week last 
October, trouble immediately brewed up in 
the other two groups of bus operators who 
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negotiate wages on the national level—the 
municipal bus undertakings (77,000 
workers) and the provincial bus companies 
(100,000 workers). By old tradition the 
busmen struggle to keep at a minimum 
differential between the rates of pay recei 

for doing a specific job in different = 
the country. Now that the central 

driver is getting £1 18s. 6d. a week more 
than his counterpart in the provinces, all 
provincial busmen feel that the large rise 
that they themselves got last summer was 
quite inadequate. 

Both the municipal and the provincial bus 
employees have therefore tabled new wage 
claims. The municipal undertakings have 
an agreeme:" whereby claims which cannot 
be settled by negotiation go compulsorily 
to arbitration, and their claim to catch up 
with the Londoners is at present before a 
tribunal. The provincial company bus- 
men’s unions brought a similar agreement to 
an end in 1957, in order to have a strike 
then. Their employers have now refused to 
arbitrate, and the unions are preparing to 
give rather leisurely notice of a threat to 
strike. Forty of the 70 provincial bus com- 
panies are owned by the British Transport 
Commission, which has a substant:al hold- 
ing in seventeen others; this is therefore 
not a question of a group of hard-facd 
—_— bus operators resisting a claim which 

as been granted by the public service 


* Operators. The real background to the strike 


threat is that most people expect the arbitra- 
tion award for municipal busmen to grant 
8 rise, since some municipalities are short of 
bus crews. The company men want to be 
in a militant posture by then, so that every- 
body will say that they should get the same 
increase. 

In some cases, it may well be reasonable 
that they should. Provincial bus companies 
running services between two high-wage 
areas (say, between London and Birming- 
ham) may need to pay higher wages to 
attract stafl—and they may get cnough 
traffic to enable them to pay such wages. 
But there is no economic case for saying that 
companies with no staffing difficulties—in 
the remote south-west, say, or in the Scot- 
tish Highlands—should have to pay the 
same wages. The Jack Report has recently 
argued the case for strengthening—and sub- 
sidising—such services, many of which are 
running at a loss even with the present wage 
structure. If the wages these companies 
have to pay ate dragged upwards in the 
wake of London Totssen's recruiting 
difficulties, either the rural users or the 
Exchequer will have to fork out the cost. 
This is what a strike would be about. 


THE HOSPITALS 


Medical Staffing 


LMOST from the introduction of the 
health service there have been three 
major complaints—from doctors—about 
the staff structure of the hospitals, General 
practitioners are aggrieved because it 


limited, are anxious lest 
consultant ts vacant 


is up ; thirdly, the grade of 

ical officer has always been a 
contention, doctors suspecting that 
authorities use it to obtain consultant 
vices on the cheap, the authorities i 
that some hospital work needs to be 
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enamel 

by a senior doctor with a permanent 
appointment but without the skill and 
responsibility of a consultant. 

The working party of doctors and civil 
servants, whose report was published on 
Thursday (HMSO, §s.), seems to have met 
all these complaints satisfactorily. It recom- 
mends that the staffing structure of the 
hospitals should coniinue to be based on 
the consultants—the only doctors with full, 
personal and continuous responsibility for 
the patients—and that there should be 
more of them so that there is less excuse 
for the excessive delegation of duties to. 
junior doctors that at present takes place. 
Senior registrars should still be re 
primarily as consultants in training, but at 
the end of their first year in the grade a 
report should be made on their potentiali- 
ties and a decision taken on whether to 
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The number of illegitimate births 
increased to 38,000 in 1959, §.1 per 
cent of total births, From 1951 to 
1958 there were about 2,500 re-registra- 
tions of births of legitimated persons 
annually but a considerable increase fol- 
lowed the Legitimacy Act, 1959, which 
came into operation in October. This 
provided for legitimation on the 
eventual marriage of the parents, one 
or both of: whom had not been free to 
marry when the infant was born. 
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retain them-or not. Fully trained senior 
registrars, who are unable to obtain a con- 
sultant post, should be offered a permanent 
— appointment. 
is permanent appointment would 
usually be as a medical assistant, a grade 
which the working party considers should 
replace the present senior hospital medical 
officer grade. But, unlike the one it is 
ousting, it would have a much wider span 
of age, experience and pay. As the diagram 
on page 1171 shows, doctors could enter it 
at the bottom after being registrars for two 
years, or, after being senior registrars, 
higher up; nor will medical assistants be 
precluded from obtaining consultant posts, 
though that grade will be the less usual 
route to the top. Further, the grade will 
be both a means of using the part-time 
services of general practitioners in the 
hospitals and a port of departure for doctors 
who have had at least three years’ hospital 
service and want to enter general practice. 
The proposed grade, in fact, seems an 
ingenious way of linking the two main 
branches of the+«health service and of 
strengthening the junior hospital ranks. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Airfield in the Air 


S AUDI ARABIA'S refusal, announced on 
March 16th, to renew the agreement 
by which the American air force makes use 
of Dhahran airfield surprised the United 
States government by its ming rather than 
its text, The agreement does not expire till 
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April, 1962, and talks were already = 4 
gress about what should happen , 
Clearly some changes were pending. But 
whereas the talks were leisurely, the Saudi 
decision was abrupt. 

The airfield the Americans have con- 
structed is a fine one, with an up-to-date 
civilian terminal serving several inter- 
national lines. But in return for the facili- 
ties they got there the Americans have 
always agreed that all installations, on com- 
pletion, should become Saudi property. 
They also provide instructors for the Saudi 
air force and navy, especially in the use of 
the weapons that, under the same agreement, 
the Saudis buy from them. The Americans 
have never used the airfield for bomber or 
fighter operations. It is mainly a staging 
post for their Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice when supplying their military missions 
in Iran, Pakistan and Turkey and on the 
long haul to the Far East. Some 800 
American airmen maintain it ; but for some 
time now the Saudis have been taken into 
the administration. It may yet be possible 
to make new staging arrangements by next 
year; the Military Air Transport Service 
does enjoy the use of airports in a number 
of countries in the region. If Saudi Arabia 
should not want its custom, Bahrain 

Muharrag acrodrome) might conceivably 
fill the breach. But all these questions are 
still in the air. The Saudi Arabian decision 
to end the present agreement was couched 
in friendly terms. Only its precipitancy 
jarred. The hurry is explained by King 
Saud’s pressing need to wring the maxi- 
mum advantage from a popular political 
decision at a time when his new govern- 


ment still governs uneasily. 
r \ 
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BANK RATE DOWN 


ri tuction in the Bank rate of diseount 
\ | atisfaetery to all classea——to the 
uyuine and enterpricing classes who 


were monentarily 


annoyed at the recent rise, 


amd to tl © cautious end anxious porsens 
»} mursciwes, consiston’ ly approved 
the pohey of the Bank. Theat policy haa dane 
pitel has been brought into the 
frota many quarters.-the drain to 
\:mmerea, notwithetanding many untoward cir 
wtanoces which no on could have anticipated 
wooks ainee, has greatly diminished-—th 
Rant has gamed atrength steadily and con 
tantly It in easy to say this would have been 
the case if the Bank had adopted a different 
poli vy.’ But who ean prot that it would have 
beon ao ? No one can tell what would have 
been, and it i idle to sp culate wpon it What 
“ anh tell with tities that the tendency 
Wf the Rank mensurce was strictly right... that 
i i) til t t ny ! for 
till th href wae a that they ha 
d timety pre iti . Wheat, then, are 
' to say of the future ?° Are we §0 look for 
ly 4 MONEY s0un for progr ive re@uctions in 
the rate of uterest following rapiaily ene upon 
another T Some persons who are gunded perhay 4 
rather by precedent than by principle, imagine 
that we shall hey say, “After 1847 and 1859, 


the only oecabions when 


the Bank rate had risen 
to similar pointa, those rates fell very rapidly 
indeed Why. then, may we not expect the 
same now tf In 1847 and 1859 we had a 


panic, and we have bad no such calamity now. 
Che effect of a panic ia well understood. After 
a period of great activity, terror, always 


hitherto caused by the low state of the Bank 


reserve, paralyses transactions But we 


have had no collapse now —no period of terror— 
no mstantaneous cessation of business, We 
have not even expected anything of the kind 
Aa this powerful conse has not been in operation, 
we pnust not expert to experionce its effects. It 
is true that trade is not nearly as active as it 
was; that the enhanced scarcity of capital and 

quent high wala 
depre ng offeet which ia not likely to pass 
way; that the «tate of Ameria is as serious 
as it ie y it for it to he far more serious 


pated, and that this tends 


of money has had «a 


amd must tend to chetk business in ma 
juarters It is true that this sleckness ‘of 
employment inevitably tends to depress the 
of monry it it wa slow, chronic, and 
net mv ti It tends to reduce the 


rate of interest silont!y and LNpereept bly , but 


it takes time for 


its operation 
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SHOP STEWARDS 


Back to School 


R HARE’S talks on the motor industry's 

labour troubles are so far turning out 
to be a surprising success: the third mect- 
ing, on Monday, was even attended by the 
representative of the Transport and General 
Workers, who had hitherto considered it a 
waste of time to get around a table with a 
cumbersome group of forty-odd representa- 
tives of almost all the employers and unions 
involved. Some subjects are necessarily 
taboo. The Ministry of Labour is tradi- 
tionally reluctant to talk about wage nego- 
uations (although the employers’ federation 
is at present discussing means to simplify 
payments systems); and there will be 
obstacles to complete sanity on the unions’ 
side for as long as car factories contain men 
belonging to as many as 22 unions. But the 
meetings are secking, modestly and usefully, 
to improve the standard of the people who 
represent management and labour at the 
level where friction most often arises: the 
toremen and shop stewards. 

Employers are taking the training of fore- 
men more seriously now: and the present 
talks are to produce a scheme whereby 
umons and employers could co-operate in 
organising courses for shop stewards which 
the men would attend without losing pay. 
Phis worthy plan faces the difficulties, first, 
that shop stewards have no formal place in 
the hierarchy of certain unions ; secondly, 
thar the members of the (onfederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineeripg Unions prob- 
ably do not agree on what should be done ; 
and thirdly. that someone must decide who 
is to teach the apprentice stewards, and 
what they are to be taught. The editor of 
the Daily Worker has helpfully explained 
that education for shop stewards is harmful 
unless it is “a class education, based on 
the fact that the enemy of all workers is 
monopoly capitalism.” 


ANGOLA 
To be Continued 


Oe Portuguese sources state that 
order is rapidly being restored in 
northern Angola, after the outbreak of vio- 
lence there on March 1§th and 16th. The 
few figures that have been mentioned—7o0 
or 150 dead, 3,500 European women and 
children now refugees—sufficiently indicate 
the gravity of what happened. ie reports 
in which they occur also tell of trading 
stations and farms burned, a frontier post 
besieged, women and children massacred in 
the jungle, and wives who, having brought 
their babies safely to Luanda, hastened back 
to fight beside their husbands—a touch that 
is of possible interest, like the report of para- 
troops being flown to the scene of the 
trouble, as evidence that all is not over yet. 

Portuguese press reports declare that the 
“ invaders,” who are said to have entered 
Angola from a neighbouring independent 
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state—the Congo is meant—have been en- 
circled by Portuguese forces, and are 
unlikely to be able to fight their way out. 
At present the outside world may have to 
be content with this version of events, for 
the Portuguese government is evidently in 
no mood to have its doings observed, or the 
facts of the disorder and violence checked, 
seven United States aircraft, engaged in 
the study of air currents, have n re- 
quired to leave Angola, and an eighth was 
refused permission to land at Luanda. 

No one should feel anything but horror at 
this renewal of bloodshed in a part of the 
world that has already had a share of it 
this year ; nor, however, should anyone be 
under any doubt that more will follow if the 
Portuguese government fails to modernise 
and improve its African policy, 

But so far the government's reactions have 
not been encouraging. The incidents are 
blamed on “enemy agents,” on “a con- 
spiracy of certain governments "—one of 
them Ghana—against Portugal. Only a few 
native Angolans are said to have been 
involved The “ conspiracy ™ is also blamed 
for the significant anti-Portuguese minority 
votes in the Security Council on March 
1§th, in which the United States and the 
USSR joined. As a result, threats have 
been heard that Portugal might “ recon- 
sider ” its position as a member of Nato and 
Uno, and the Portuguese and Spanish 
governments have been in consultation. 
Anti-American demonstrations have been 
dispersed and prevented in Lisbon and 
Angola, but there have been many arrests 
of critics of the regime. The UPA (Union 
of the Angolan Peoples), an_ exiled 
nationalist movement, has been blamed for 
the incidents, and dismissed as “ a terrorist 
organisation.” These are hardly favourable 
auguries. 


FREE TRADE UNIONS 


Freedom for What? 


HE International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was founded: some 
cleven years ago as a breakaway movement 
from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which had fallen under communist 
domination. Since then the ICFTU has 
never been able to make up its mind 
whether it is an anti-communist, or merely 
a non-communist, body. The continental 
Roman Catholic trade unions remain 
outside it in their own separate federation 
called, to make everything easier, the 
IFCTU A special bone of contention 
within the free trade unions has been the 
difference in attitude between the Ameri- 
can leaders and their British counterparts : 
British trade unionists, used to working 
fairty happily with communists in their own 
unions, have never been able to understand 
what the American leaders seemed to be 
afraid of—and all their cautious instincts 
have been jolted by the Americans’ habit of 
loudly saying what they think. 
When the executive met last week, rows 
were confidently expected—first about 
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money, and secondly about the appointment 
of some new senior officials, “ British 
were among the main grumblers about the 
system of raising money. In 1958 a special 
appeal was launched among the members, 
with a target of over $5 million ; the TUC 
has given {500,000 towards this, and was 
somewhat amazed to find itself asked this 
year to contribute to yet another special 
— for $10 million. In fact the rules 

the organisation, which badly need 
changing in order to put up the subscrip- 
tions of affiliated bodies, cannot be altered 
until the next plenary conference in 1962, 
so the TUC is having to scowl and meet 
its share of the special appeal. 

The problem of new appointments was 
also overcome, with two new assistants put 
directly under the Turkish general secretary 
—and with the way left open for the 
appointment of two others. But it appears 
that the confederation’s troubles may have 
been postponed rather than climinated : 
Mr George Meany of the United States was 
not at the Brussels meeting, and he (repre- 
senting, after all, those who do most to pay 
the piper) may yet have some character- 
istically gruff comments with which to 
madden the leaders of other national union 
federations, including the TUC. Mean- 
while, the motives of the ICFTU continue 
to come under suspicion in Africa, where 
its greatest potential for constructive action 
lies—and the uneasy patching up of its 
audible internal squabbles will do little to 
help it there. 


POLICE 


Judges’ Rules 


WARM welcome should be given to 

Mr Butler’s announcement that the 
Lord Chief Justice has agreed with his 
fellow judges to carry out a review of the 
rules governing the questioning of suspects 
by the police. These rules, which are not 
part of the law of England, were first drawn 
up in 1918 ; apart from an important rider 
added in 1930 they have never been 
reviewed. ‘Ehe Royal Commission on the 
Police is also considering the subject and 
has agteed to make any information it 
obtains available. The present “ Judges’ 
rules” protect a suspect from oppressive 
questioning ; but they come into operation 
only when the officer at a police station, 
after preliminary investigation, has made up 
his mind to lay a formal charge. Before 
the officer has made up his mind—and of 
course his word is the only evidence of his 
intention—no restrictions on questioning 
are imposed. 

This division places too great a burden 
on the police. When they are reviewing 
their rules, the judges should give careful 
consideration to the suggestion put forward 
last year in a report published by the 
prominent lawyers’ organisation, Justice. 
It recommended that a sharp distinction 
should be drawn between the initial stage 
of the investigation (which means all ques- 
tioning of a person by the police before he 
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is taken to a police station), and “the 
police station stage” (which should be 
deemed to start as soon as a suspect arrives 
there). It argued cogently that the judges” 
rules should apply as soon as a suspect 
enters the police station. This would both 
provide greater protection for the public 
and lead the police out of temptation. 


EUROPE 


Anglo-Italian Exchanges 


Spon and Italian attitudes to the divi- 
sion of the Six and the Seven in 
western Europe were set against each other 
at a lunch in London on Monday which 
saw an astonishingly large turnout from 
commerce, politics and diplomacy. The 
hosts were the chambers of commerce in 
Britain of the common market countries ; 
but while the other countries of the Com- 
munity were well represented, the occasion 
was most of all an Anglo-Italian one. 

Signor Martinelli, the Italian minister of 
foreign trade, made two points that will 
have been noted by his British opposite 
number, Mr Maudling. Italy, said Signor 
Martinelli, wanted a European framework 
“broad enough to comprise the whole of 
free Europe without any reservations or 
exclusions,” and wanted it outward-looking, 
not inclined to segregate itself. But to this 
reassurance he added a familiar warning: 
as an economic venture the common market 
was working very well, and none of its mem- 
bers would now contemplate relinquishin 
the economic integration of the Treaty of 
Rome. 

Mr Maudling made what struck British 
listeners as a decidedly European speech ; 
but some Italians took it differently, being 
more impressed than the British by the 
tendency to harp on the difficulties in the 
way of a bigger feropam union. However, 
he, too, said something worth noting in 
Rome and elsewhere when he mentioned 
Mr Heath's proposals of February 27th : 

If our friends in the Six see difficulties, I 
do earnestly plead with them that they 
shou'd make clear what those difficulties are. 

In short, Mr Heath's are s 
last word, and certainly not Mr Maudling’s. 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 


will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Spreading Metropolis 


FROM OUR LOCAL GOVERNMENT CORRESPONDENT 


€ tae future of the spreading London region has been the subject 
of a timely conference called by the Town and Country 
Planning Association. The area of rapid population growth 
(illustrated by the map) now extends to a radius of 40 miles or so 
from Piccadilly—about 10 miles further than when Abercrombie 
produced his famous plan after the war. It envelops such places 
as Southend, Luton, Bletchley, Basingstoke and Horsham. The 
economy of this region is extremely buoyant. There are 467 
insured jobs per 1,000 population compared with a figure of about 
425 for the remainder of Britain. A rapid growth in employment 
has occurred both in London itself and in the new towns and other 
places within easy access of the capital. 

Journeys to work, however, are daily getting longer and harder. 
While nearly 20,000 new jobs are developing each year in central 
London alone, families continue to quit London itself for greener 
pastures. A shift of about 400,000 people from the Metropolitan 
Police District to the outer parts of the region has occurred over 
the last decade. Practically every village within §0 miles of the 
metropolis has its little coterie of commuters, while mass travel to 
the Essex coast is now being egged on by British Railways with 
the strange slogan of “only 90 minutes each way.” Once they 
have swallowed the bait, of course, the travellers may find them- 
selves as forgotten as those on many well-established routes, where 
pressure is increasing without much improvement of service. 
Meanwhile numerous towns on the London routes are getting 
choked each day with commuters’ cars. 

The association now estimates that new homes for about 
2 million people (in addition to replacements of old dwellings) 
will be demanded in the next 20 years. The critical question is 
where are they to be built. At present, because of stiff planning 
controls, there is only about three years’ reserve of building land 
within reach of London. Land prices have rocketed and houses 
cost up to twice as much as in most parts of Britain. But if the 
planning controls are simply lifted, the result will be a rash of 
scattered building all over southern England. Quite apart from 
its effect on agriculrure and the countryside, this would certainly 
lead to a rapid worsening of traffic conditions. No likely improve- 
ments in roads and railways could cope adequately with the sudden 
additional flow of commuters. 


should be possible for more office workers to live in new 
[ flats near the centre or in small new dwellings in the nearer 
suburbs which can be built on the large plots of the grander 
Victorian houses. The first alternative is very expensive, however, 
and neither alternative suits the larger families. Moreover, any 
increase in middle~<lass dwellings in London County will be more 
than offset by a further decline in the number of cheaper dwellings 
as blighted areas are redeveloped and as new roads, schools, and 
playgrounds are introduced. The housing demands that are 
generated by population growth and by rising living standards can 
only be satisfied outside London itself. 

It is estimated that at least 160,000 acres or 2§0 square miles 
will be needed for new development in the London region. The 
figure will actually be a much higher one if the economic attrac- 
tions of the region continue to grow. One critical question is 


whether most of this development should be concentrated within 
30 or so miles of London or whether a large part of it could be 
diverted further afield. 

The association favours the latter course, and it has compiled 
a list of about 25 towns within 80 miles of the capital which appear 
to be suitable for expansion. It suggests that the pull of London 
should be offset by the development of some of these towns 
(including Basingstoke, Swindon, and Northampton) as “ sub- 
regional ” centres which could offer a good variety of shops and 
services. It also wants a new town-type development corporation 
to be entrusted with assisting the growth of small East Anglian 
towns, paying special attention to the attraction of industries and 
the redesign of town centres. 

This is a bold programme, except that the sub-regional centres 
ought to be much larger (perhaps 250,000 population) to fulfil 
their purpose, while the choice of these centres needs more thought. 
The plan will certainly be criticised on the ground that it would 
enlarge the London region still further. However, this will eventu- 
ally occur in any event, and a reasonably-spaced pattern of 
communities offers a preferable alternative to one continuous 
urban agglomeration. The critical question is whether the plan 
could succeed in drawing employment (white-collar as well as 
industrial) to the areas of expansion. The present new towns are 
an encouraging portent, and some industries are now ready to 
move farther afield, but the dispersal of some office employment 
from central London would be essential. And even so, further 
provision will also have to be made, both in building land and in 
transport facilities, for the further increase in travel to the centre 
which has now become inevitable. This conference ought to sting 
Government and employers into some serious reflections about 
the drawbacks of yet further concentration in the south-east corner 
of England. The Barlow spectre is again abroad. 
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Whitehall Rep. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


f hy theatre is to get more money, and 
that money is to be spread around the 
country. The champions of a national 
theatre will take cold comfort, as the four 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth approaches, from the conferring of a 
royal title on the memorial theatre at 
Stratford (many of them are infuriated by 
what looks like an attempt by the establish- 
ment to buy them off in the kind of coin 
for which they have least regard), but oe 
for the provincial drama is certainly better 

both for the theatrical art and profession, 
and for the bulk of theatregoers who cannot 
take an excursion ticket into London. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
Commons on Tuesday that the theatrical 
subsidy would probably be between 
£300,000 and £450,000 a year (chiefly for 
the Old Vic and Stratford) ; responsibility 
for new capital spending would remain with 
the local authorities, Se with some ecn- 
couragement from the Treasury. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland had pre- 
viously pointed out that local authorities 
already have fairly wide powers in the 
cultural sphere (Dundec’s repertory theatre 
has just been saved in this way). Cannot 
more local authorities get together to 
support regional drama and arts centres 
from which they would all benefit ? 

Local authorities should realise that a 
good new theatre building can do much 
more than simply house a theatre—it can, 
for instance, contain the kind of restaurant 
of which most English provincial towns 
have a — need, and it can provide a 
civilised where local people can get a 
cup of oli or a drink. Such a centre can 
be used for Sunday concerts, for touring 
ballet or opera companies, and even for 
business conventions of the kind that bring 
money into American towns. 

Admittedly some of the precedents for 
new theatres are discouraging. The 


Belgrade in Coventry, despite a brand new - 


building and a decent restaurant, fails to 
attract the paying public to its quality plays 
—the car workers sadly prefer the jolly 
pantomime-and-variety Hi — down 
the road. (The city of _ Taised 
£300,000 to build the Balada: last 
year got £8,000 from the Arts Council, the 
local a guarantecing its losses up to 


auspicious town hele ie sm such 


a 
venture: better things may be hoped of the 


theatre which Nottingham, more truly a 
provincial capital, is to build out of t 


for something to be done about that 
foundation stone on the south 


to bring the living theatre to new audiences. 


FOUNDERING FOULA 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 


OULA is the tiny Scottish island 16 

miles west of Shetland that regularly 
achieves a modest fame through being 
isolated by the winter gales of the Atlantic. 
The 50 islanders had been cut off by sea 
from the Shetland mainland for an unpre- 
cedented period of 77 days before a boat 
got through to them on Wednesday. 
Earlier, the beginnings of an airlift had 
run into trouble, when the plane, essaying 
an experimental landing on Foula’s rudi- 
mentary landing-strip encountered a peat 


The island still had stocks of mutton 
on which to exist, and the reports from 
Foula’s postmaster over the (usually indis- 
tinct) radio-telephone were far from down- 
hearted. But oatmeal, flour and potatoes 
had been carefully rationed. Tea, sugar 
and butter had virtually disappeared. 
Why do Foula’s crofters willingly endure 
such privations down the years? 

The answer for Foula and islands like 
it is that the people are less anxious to 
do so than ever before, though tradition 
dies hard. Scotland has 790 islands, of 
which under a quarter are inhabited. Most 
were once, but in spite of Paruig Colum’s 
lamenting it seems as if fewer men must 
grow on them in future. Lewis, Skye, 
Mull, and the Orkney and Shetland main- 
lands suffer the same debilitation as the 
small isles but the latter tend to go down 
more spectacularly. St Kilda, Soay, 
Stroma, Fara, and Fetlar are all empty 
or dying. The Government, local authori- 
ties and organisations like the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) and 
the Highland Fund file surveys, reports 
and recommendations. These seldom stop 
the rot. 


O’ those threatened only Fair Isle, 
between Orkney and Shetland, has 
temporarily fought off the danger of evac- 
uation. It like the others, is a crofting 
island, acquired in 1955 by the National 
Trust for Scotland, which has been 


prepared to put moncy into it. A new 
pier has been built, dwellings modernised, 
machine-knitting and tweed weaving 


introduced (albeit not too successfully), 
twice weekly mailboat sailings to Shetland 
secured, and extra visitors attracted to the 
bird observatory. The permanent popu- 
lation rose from 4§ in 1956 to about 65— 
only to decline again to under §0 at pre- 
sent ; the trust’s hopes have not yet been 
realised of making the Fair Isle operation 
serve as a pilot plan by which remote 
islands in similar straits might also find 
salvation. 

The Government has not been unsym- 
pathetic to keeping the island populations 
in being. But the small units present for- 
midable difficulties when even the big 
islands of the north and west are in 
economic jeopardy, partly because of land- 
owning self-interest in the past and partly 
because of their peripheral position at the 
end of poor and costly communication 
lines. Foula is a case in point. Its winter 
gales, inducing annual periods of splendid 
isolation, make it currently the most 
famous of remote islets but also underline 
the findings of a confidential survey which 
in 1959 predicted evacuation within 20 
years unless living standards could be 
materially improved. 


© action has been taken, probably 

because available resources are being 
deployed where better prospects exist for 
success. Foula’s 50 inhabitants are 
crofters and suspicious of strangers—as 
were the 240 who lived there a half- 
century ago. The island townships of 
Hametoun and Ham face cast to Shetland 
and away from the craggy bluffs that meet 
the Atlantic seas. There is a road of 
sorts and one vehicle. The 39 crofts, 
mostly derelict, could be better managed 
to support cattle as well as sheep (but 
how to get them to mart?) and the 
Government subsidises postal and other 
services. Foula still has five young men 
to work the (theoretically) weekly mailboat 
to Walls in Shetland; evacuation of such 
islets usually comes when too few able- 
bodied men survive to maintain the link— 
even though the people are content with 
traditional ways. 

For years many young islanders every- 
where have gladly fied to the cities, where 
the complications of too many bachelors 
for too few spinsters do not exist. Those 
who stay on are ever more beleaguered by 
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Undercut at Festival Hall . 


Music for 


FROM A CORRE 


Ad nie by the leading American 
orchestras have become a feature in the 
concert life of Britain and western Europe 
since the war. These tours have shown a 
standard of playing comparable to that of 
the orchestras of Berlin, Vienna and Amster- 
dam. They have also demonstrated that in 
a country where state subsidy is anathema 
such orchestras enjoy adequate patronage 
from local industry and commerce, and, in 
return, their visits add to their sponsors’ and 
communities’ prestige with European 
businessmen who are by no means wholly 
philistine. 

By such international standards, Britain 
possesses only two orchestras that can 
properly be called professional: the Phil- 
harmonia and its sole, and now ascendant, 
rival the London Symphony Orchestra. For 
its. 19§6 American tour the Philharmonia 
could call upon the resources, and subse- 
quently serve the interests, of EMI record- 
ings. It can now, for the same reason, 
indulge in properly rehearsed programmes 
with international artists in London, where 
it also receives an annual subsidy of {9,000 
from the London County Council 

The LSO’s only resources are a grant of 
{.<,000 from the Arts Council, {4,000 from 
the LCC, a conditional guarantee of ¢ 4,000 
from Associated Rediffusion, and the reserve 
fund of its members, who form a limited 
company. On its recent tour of Europe and 
Israel, after a token contribution of 4 1.s00 
from the British Council, the LSO suffered 
a deficit of £5,000 in showing the flag 
abroad. By contrast the orchestra of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a middle-western city of the 
provinciaf status of Birmingham, receives 
from local industry and commerce, and from 
other funds, subsidies totalling more than 

x a year. The overheads of its 
recent European tour were met, in accord 
ance with established precedent, from the 
resources of the President’s Fund 

Che — of artistic stamina necessary 
to an international tour that can serve 
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interests abroad can only be maintained by 
the regular presentation at home of properly 
rehearsed concerts with artists of inter- 
national standing. Such a concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall costs a minimum of 
£2,500, while capacity box-office receipts— 
though atsured by such a programme—are, 
at normal ticket prices, only £1,500. On 
the other hand, the forthcoming visit of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, subsidised by the 
German government and under the direct 
supervision of the Auswartamt, presents an 
attractive business proposition to any 
impresario, and so subsidised must undercut 
the price of any equivalent British under- 
taking. 


ae grants by Associated Rediffusion to 
the London Symphony and Hallé 
orchestras are the first example in this 
country of commercial subsidy of signifi- 
cance.. The leading British orchestras rely 
on local government subsidies, and from a 
total grant of £130,000 from the Arts 
Council. In Birmingham this aid amounts 
to £33,000 from the city council, of which 
{11,000 is an education grant towards 
school concerts, and {16,000 from the Arts 
Council; total box-office receipts are 
£45,000, giving an annual budget of 
£94,000, of which £60 ,000 goes to the pay- 
ment of musicians’ salaries—an average of 
less than {£1,000 per head to highly skilled 
players—{6,000 in administration and the 
remainder in overheads, necessarily high in 
view of the extent to which the orchestra is 
called upon to travel in serving the Mid- 
lands. 

By comparison the Cleveland orchestra, 
in addition to local subsidy, the income from 
the $2 million Severance Trust and the fact 
that it owns its own auditorium, grosses 
over £125,000 in box office receipts, and 
from an annual budget of over £260,000 
can afford a conductor at a salary of over 
£14,000—the international norm—guest 


tt and soloists of international 
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reputation, and an orchestra of 9§ on salaries 
averaging £2,500. The orchestra has five 
rehearsals for its weekly “ pair” of con- 
certs and one children’s concert. It does 
not need to travel, for the nearest cities 
are sufficiently well served by their own 
orchestras. 

The Birmingham orchestra, with its 65 
players—inadequate for a large proportion 
of the repertoire—must give an average of 
five or six concerts a weck on sometimes no 
rehearsal at all, a serious matter in school 
concerts, where a sub-standard performance 
to a young and receptive generation is in 
ihe interests neither of music nor of civic 
prestige. \ 

The position of the Cleveland Symphony 
is not exceptional. The American city 
orchestras, which are non-profitmaking and 
therefore qualify for subsidies that are tax 
deductible, benefit from widespread local 
patronage. If the habit were to catch on in 
Britain a good many headaches would be 
eased. At present the Hallé Orchestra, with 
a box-office income of £145,000, is the most 
hard-working orchestra in the country, yet 
it has a total annual budget of only 
£184,000, of which {60,000 goes to the 
expense of concert-promotion—and to the 
incidental promotion of Manchester. 


ia Hallé’s annual grant from Manches 
ter corporation is {6,000, less than 
twice the additional contribution of a group 
of other corporations, stretching as far south 
as Tunbridge Wells, who enjoy no imme- 
diate prospect of benefit from their £3,500 
grant other than an altruistic concern to 
restore the Hallé’s standards. The Hallé 
has a further grant of {£16,000 from the Arts 
Council and £11,000 from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire authorities to make up its 
budget, but it needs to travel extensively to 
meet the immense popular demand for its 
services. It is essential that this demand 
be met, in the interests of all that the Hallé 
Concerts Society stands for, but it can be 
done satisfactorily only if the orchestra's 
numbers are expanded by §0 per cent, after 
the example of the Berlin and Vienna 
orchestras, which have 130 and 180 players 
respectively. 

While Arts Council subsidy to the less- 
densely populated areas, where box-office 
income is necessarily limited, makes very 
good sense—as in the {31,000 grant to the 
Scottish National—the orchestras of our 
major cities merit an attention which is less 
impersonal and which affords dividends that 
are more than purely cultural. The adequate 
minimum endowment of the London 
Symphony Orchestra would involve a fur- 
ther £12,000 a year over existing subsidies 

-the cost to one of our major industrial 
concerns of three one-minute television com- 
mercials, The weekly national concert- 
going public now numbers more than a 
quarter of a million, representing the more 
discriminating, and often the youthful, sec- 
tion of the community—pertectly capable 
of telling margarine from butter. It is a 
public that industry will find it worthwhile 
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Up 11° last year to £41,430 million. (Since 1950, 
free world trade has nearly doubled.) For the free 
world market, the only direction is up. The Inter- 
national editions of Prime and Lire have more than 
kept pace. 

In 1960: Four new editions added or announced: 
Time South Pacific; Toe Asia; Lire INTERNA- 
TIONAL-European; Lire £N EspaNot-Caribbean. 
Advertisers’ investment up 21.7% to nearly 
£7,145,000. 

Circulation in 144 countries and territories 


135,000 over a year ago—to more than 1,400,000 
copies each issue. Readers’ investment for copies 
—more than £3,570,000. 

Every year, in every industrial country of the 

free world, more business leaders are looking 
to international trade and investment to open 
up new profit areas. In 1960 alone, 
1,081 companies around the world 
selected Trme-Lire International 
to advertise their products and 
services in the world markets. 


TIME-LIFE INTERNATIONAL, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1, 
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HOW MITSUI BUILDS WORLD TRADE 
x 
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it of a joint venture between Mitsui and local industry, 
sapore cement storage and packaging plant last year deliv 


2 million bags of cement to buyers in Southeast Asia, 


JOINT VENTURES. This Singapore cement facility is 
one example of how Japan's largest trading company pro- 
motes the growth of local economy throughout the world. 
Joint investments speed industrial development and in 


many cases save outlay of foreign exchange. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS. This big trading company 
can supply any of the wide range of quality products 
available in Japan. It maintains close contact with hun- 
dreds of leading companies to give you quotations based 
on an intimate knowledge of manufacturing and market We sell cloth es too 
ing. In addition, Mitsui is a member of the Mitsui Group, — 

and can call on the experience of 50 “Group” firms in 
virtually every field to expedite your imports. 


GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK, There are 40 Mitsui 
offices in Japan and 72 offices and affiliated companies tans ality euits and overcoats 
in trading centers around the world. They can supply — eS Se Gay see ee - — 
Salt Datelis, Pislenns Best ann lowes seer cot I'ry Moss Bros for your next suit made-to-measure, 
dolng tatinnes with Sepen. or ready-to-wear from £25.10.0. Monthly terms 


available. Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


We were selling clothes long before we hired them; 
indeed the exacting standards associated with our 
Hire Service stem from our long experience in 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI 
I X & COMPANY, LTD. 
: Tokyo, Japan P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central . 


cates BIFEUE | TORY OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 


LONDON, 2nd Floor, Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Stree THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
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LETTERS 


The Labour Party 


Sik—I hope you will be good cnough to 
print this belated comment on your remarks 
about myself in your issue of March 11th, 
which I have only just seen. You write: 
“In 1949 Labour gained considerably from 
expelling Mr Zilliacus and a handful of 
others who were then called  fellow- 
travellers.” 

This (a) is a case of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc; (b) takes an odd view of Labour's 
“gains” since 1949: we lost all but a 
handful of our 200 majority in the 1950 
election ; office in that of 1951 ; and seats 
and votes in 1955 and 1959 ; (c) overlooks 
the fact that I got back into the party in 
1952 and back into the House in 19§§, put 
on two thousand votes and more than 
trebled my majority in 1959, without chang- 
ing my views or pulling my punches, and 
that the views for which I was expelled are 
now endorsed by the majority of the party. 
became official policy at Scarborough and 
will be re-affirmed by big majorities at 
Blackpool in October. 

In conclusion, let me say that the fana- 
tical and intransigent present leadership of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and the 
political nitwits who have aggravated their 
rebellion against party policy by their sup- 
port for the withdrawal of the whip (by a 
narrow majority and the votes of only 90 
out of the 258 members of the parlia- 
mentary party) from Michael Foot, Sydney 
Silverman, S. O. Davies, Emrys Hughes 
and Willy Baxter, for being loyal to the 
Scarborough conference decisions (I was 
speaking at the Cambridgeshire by-election 
or I would have been with them) have sown 
the wind and will reap the whirlwind.- 
Yours faithfully, K. ZILLiacus 
House of Commons, SW1 


Kenya 

Sir-—If it is hoped to establish a democratic 
state in Kenya it would seem essential that 
Jomo Kenyatta should not be released at 
least until the newly elected government is 
working effectively. For in some ways Ken- 
yatta has been built up into a more-than- 
life-size figure, and democracies, if they are 
to survive, cannot tolerate such figures. 

One has only to ask two questions to 
realise the danger in releasing Kenyatta at 
the present time. The first 1s whether he 
would support the KANU or the KADU 
party. The second is what position would 
he hold in the government if he were 
elected. 

No satisfactory answer is to be found in 
the view expressed by your Nairobi corre- 
spondent that these two parties should amal- 
gamate. This can only lead to dictatorship 


and the collapse both of democracy and the 
multi-racial experiment 

The challenge to the elected members 
of the new Parliament is to demonstraic 
that they can make democracy work, and 
even the black African members must realise 
that there is a far better chance of doing 
this without Kenyatta.—Yours faithfully, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife H. A. NicHOLSON 


Sirk—From time to time you have expressed 
the opinion that the white mixed farmer in 
Kenya should, in certain circumstances, be 
enabled to realise his assets on a compensa- 
tion basis. 

Many of your readers may not be aware 
that the vast majority of agricultural land 
occupied by the immigrant races here is on 
a 999 years’ lease from the Crown, subject 
to development, to a nominated value, being 
carried out in specified periods. It is to 
this that Africans point when they claim 
the land is theirs and the settlers’ agree- 
ment is not with them but with HMG. 
Africans also claim they had nothing to do 
with the arranging of this state of affairs 
and therefore it is for HMG to negotiate 
with the settlers and pay such compensa- 
tion as may be required.—-Yours faithfully, 
Kitale, Kenya L. STERN 


Relief of Need 
Sik—Your arucle of March 1th does nor 
recognise a category of persons whose 
dependence upon national assistance must 
be a matter of public concern. I refer to 
the 448,000 children under 16 dependeut 
upon the National Assistance Board in 
1959, an increase of 60.000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Of these 448,000 of the nation’s neediest 
children, 305,000 are first or second children 
and 191,000 are first children. Your sug- 
gestion that family allowances might be 
imcreased only for third and subsequent 
children would discrimimate against the 
majority of the neediest children. There 
are other causes of poverty than the size 
of the family and the facts lend little sup- 
port to the discrimination of existing family 
allowances against the first child. 

Indeed over 200,000 of the 448,000 
children under 16 receiving assistance have 
mothers but have lost their fathers by death, 
divorce, separation or by desertion before 
or after marriage. The absence of a male 
bread-winner is, indeed, the dominant cause 
of poverty for almost half of the children 
most in need. There is a strong case not 
only for the extension of family allowances 
to the first child but also for discriminate 
assistance to the unsupported mother and 
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for the classification of family allowances 
as a “ disregard ” by the National Assistance 
Board. Poverty has the most damaging 
effects on the young and impression- 
able and has ul consequences stretch- 
ing far into the future. A greater investment 
in these 448,000 children should commend 
itself to you, Sir, and to the Chancellor — 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N6 Marcaret Wynn 


War Between the States 


Sin—With all the literary outpouring on 
the Civil War that is visible this side of the 
Adantic, very little that is really new has 
been brought to light. To be sure, the details 
of this or that campaign are being filled in ; 
the memoirs of another private, or freed 
slave, or pillar of Southern womanhood are 
discovered with monotonous regularity. 
But until the review of Allan Nevins's book 
—" The War for the Union "—appeared in 
The Economist of March 11th, nobody, to 
my knowledge, had come up with an entirely 
new general among the many “ that Lincoln 
had to coax and finally discard.” Your 
reviewer—or perhaps your printer ?— 
deserves a great deal, for while many people 
in America do not, for instance, know who 
(or exactly who) General Pegram was, it 
can be safely asserted that nobody knew 
who the hapless General McLennan was. 
It is nothing less than a chal » and it 
is now time for somebody to get busy and 
really write a book about him. Who was it, 
for instance, that first called him “ The 
Rappahannock Fox * ?—Yours faithfully, 
Atlanta, Georgia CHARLES Ossorne 


{The reviewer is sentenced to be shot. By 
Order.--GrorGe B. McCien.an.) 


The Price of Public Service 


Sir—Dr Beeching’s appointment is direct- 
ing attention particularly to salaries in the 
nationalised boards. The position of top 
civil servants is worse, and substantially 
worse. Consider, for example, the 
Engineer-in-Chief in the Post Office. His 
salary is £5,800. In terms of industry, this 
salary is ridiculous. Take also the Director 
General (Ships) of the Admiralty—his 
salary is £5,750. Turn to the Director 
General of Works of the Ministry of Works. 
His is only £5,000. 

Civil Service salaries are said 10 be based 
on fair comparisons with salaries outside 
the Civil Service. How untrue this is is 
indicated by the figures Now that 
a Minister has taken his courage in his 
hands and appointed to public service a man 
who is to receive a commercial salary, surcly 
the Government must announce in clear and 
unmistakable terms its intention to revise 
the whole basis of payment of those who 
spend their lives in public service. —Yours 
faithfully, Stancey Mayne, 

General Secretary 
The Institution of Professional 
London, SW Civil Servants 
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on the tube 


...or the subway ? 


The difference may be slight ... but even small distine- 
trons in language and in customs can assume impor- 
tance, when people in Great Britain do business with 
people in the United States. 

Ihe Chase Manhattan Bank, with the largest network 
of correspondent banks in the U.S., naturally has close 
familiarity with American trade practices and usages 

and with the ways in which they differ among the 
fifty states. And after more than seventy years in 
London, too, The Chase Manhattan is equally familiar 
sith British ways. This understanding of customs on 
both sides of the Atlantic can be very useful you in 
your dealings with the States 
windced, The Chase Manhattan can be of service to 


ce 


RG almost anywhere you do business. Its network of 


t 


more than $1,000 correspondent banks, branches and 


representatives’ offices all over the globe car 
with every type of modern banking service, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis 

When you do business anywhere abroad 


Valu 


help to talk with the people at The Chase M 
in cither the ndon Branches 
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MANHATTAN 
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Iavor porated » ¢ laws of the York 


London : 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Needed— 
More Marshall Spirit 


WASHINGTON, DC 
RADUALLY President Kennedy has been revealing his grand 
design for a revivified and reorganised—not to say revamped 
—foreign aid programme ; the message last week on Latin 
America lowered the penultimate veil and the message this 
Wednesday removed the little that remained between the straining 
eyes of Congress and the promised thrills. These consist mainly 
of large expanses of eloquent exposition of the new plan of attack 
on the problems of underdevelopment ; for economic help to other 
countries in the coming, 1962, fiscal year President Kennedy 
is asking for an increase in appropriations of $200 million 
but, as military assistance is to be cut by a like sum, to 
$1.6 billion, Mr Eisenhower's total foreign aid budget remains 
intact at his respectable $4 billion. As was forecast, Mr Kennedy 
is asking Congress to give the Administration authority to make 
firm forward commitments to the developing countries for five 
years. The first $900 million for long-term low interest, or interest 
free, loans is included in the Budget for the 1962 fiscal year, 
but it is to be financed by borrowing—backdoor financing as 
Congress calls it—which would also provide $1.6 billion a year 
for the succeeding four years. This promises a substantial increase 
in the foreign aid section of Mr Kennedy's future Budgets. Indeed, 
the present message refers to the “ rockbottom " Budget for fiscal 
1962 and, while trying to calm Congress’s immediate fears, 
encourages hopes, evidently deliberately, in the underdeveloped 
world of perhaps half a billion extra dollars a year for those who 
have satisfactory development plans. 

The experts who have shaped the new programme for foreign 
aid find two grave flaws in the present one: there is not enough 
of it and it does not promote balanced development because it 
is supplied piecemeal on a year-to-year basis. The Kennedy plan 
is based on their estimates that western aid to Asia, Latin America 
and (to a lesser extent) Africa should be $2 billion a year higher 
than it is, and that of this the United States should find 45 per 
cent, the other Atlantic allies §§ per cent. But even this would 
be inadequate—and would also be wasted—if it were not com- 
mitted to supporting long-term plans. If, however, it is used 
in this way the experts envisage that in.the next decade India, 
Pakistan, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and some other minor coun- 
tries, representing 80 per cent of the \population of Asia and 
Latin America, will “take off” into maturity and will achieve 
self-sustained growth so that aid can be red off with the appeal 
of communism being dissipated. The challenge is that of the 
Marshall plan of 1948, restaged in the larger, non-European 
world, a challenge to be met by the United States jointly with 
the countries to whose economies the Marshal] plan restored a 
surplus for overseas investment. The Administration’s problem 
is to persuade Congress that ex-Marshall beneficiaries are pulling 
their weight in the neo-Marshall plan. 

The first step is to create a new instrument for the purpose 
by amalgamating all the economic agencies which have grown 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
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up haphazardly to meet needs as they arose under the old mutual 
security programme. The new complex, as yet unchristened, will 
be responsible to the Secretary of State, and will probably be headed 
by Mr Labouisse, the experienced foreign aider who is now in 
charge of the International Co-operation Administration, the 
largest of the old agencies ; this is a ramshackle establishment 
of 52,000 experts which will play a reformed part in a programme 
which envisages sending scores of “ growth economists” overseas 
to draw up the detailed plans for social and economic reform 
which have been so lacking outside India. The second com- 
ponent is to be the Development Loan Fund, which will continue 
to be the main channel of long-term lending for individual projects. 
The new agency will take over all forms of “ special assistance ” 
of a political or emergency nature (such as grants to Jordan) and 
what was labelled “defence support” when Congress was more 
militarily minded than now ; this provides the roads, food and 
other forms of infrastructure which enable allied American- 
equipped armies to be kept in the field. Under the same roof 
will be housed also the Food for Peace programme ; its emphasis 
will be shifted from merely getting rid of surplus farm com- 
modities to the dovetailing of food supplies into the nutritional 
and industrial needs of the new development plans. Finally the 
Peace Corps, now grappling with the selection of the first volun- 
teers for this pioneering work overseas, is to be tacked on. 
Pre-planning is expected to improve decisively the later years 
of India’s third five-year plan, which is absorbing nearly 30 per cent 
of all American economic aid abroad. In Latin America and 
elsewhere the extra aid will be used as an incentive to encourage 
planning: those countries which, in collaboration with ICA experts, 
produce plans for integrated agrarian, fiscal and social reform will 
be offered more help ; others will merely be kept. ticking over. 
Grants and “special assistance” to meet emergencies will be 
superseded by long-term loans ; comprehensive schemes will be 
preferred to single projects. The embarrassing accumulation of 
more soft currencies than the United States can use is to be halted. 
Instead, the low-interest loans will be repayable in dollars or hard 
currencies after development is complete in ten to thirty years. 


HE sea-anchor of the whole scheme is the collaboration of 

Western Europe in it. The working rule was set out in a 
key sentence in the aide-memoire which the Administration gave 
to the Germans during the negotiations last month: “ the outflow 
of long-term capital from surplus nations, especially to the develop- 
ing countries, should approach or exceed their export surplus to 
the world as a whole.” If this could be achieved the White House 
thinkers believe that the new Marshall plan would succeed: first, 
because it would be sound international economics and, second, 
because it would be politically palatable to the American people 
and to Congress. 

The plan has been skilfully worded and shaved down in its 
opening year to meet congressional prejudices, for example, in the 
promise to tic 80 per cent of long-term lending to purchases 
of American goods ; and the leakage of “ untied” dollars which 
was put last year at only $750 million is to be reduced to $500 
million by more stringent requirements. But Mr Kennedy's plan 
stands or falls on the long-term borrowing authority, which must 
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run the gauntlet of congressional suspicions of anything in the 
nature of forward commitments involving promises of the cash for 
uncertain purposes ; yet this is what development plans need when 
completed projects become dependent on spare parts, attract 
ancillary subsidjaries and require imported raw materials. 

Congress, indeed, is likely to react very strongly against the 
idea of comprehensive planning as an alternative to loans tied 
to specific projects which can be reviewed and controlled. Con- 
gress will also ask whether long-term plans are in fact practicable, 
though there are some signs that the bankers’ approach of long- 
term loans in hard currency is winning adherents. Nor does a 
programme of overseas development which will end in the market- 
ing in the United States of cheap textiles and other wares from 
the ex-underdeveloped countries appeal much to Congress, busi- 
nessman or trade unions. Thus there is sure to be powerful 
‘support for those who will oppose giving the Administration 
billions of dollars for schemes over which Congressmen could 
no ‘longer hold (however ineptly) the axe of an annual appro- 
priation. 

In fact Congress displays sadly little sign of the Marshall spirit. 
Its attitude is much more clearly revealed in the reservations which 
it put into the treaty under which the United States has just 
joined the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment and in its pettish withholding of the $150 million which 
the Development Loan Fund needed for this year. Once again 
the President must make a wider appeal for popular support for 
his plans. Unhappily the circumstances in which the Marshall 
plan was launched in 1948 are not repeated in 1961: military 
expenses are rising, not falling ; the problems of underdevelopment 
are much more bafflingly complex than were those of simply 
plugging the gaps between imports and exports with which Europe 
was faced ; the appeal to ward off communism has lost half it: 
for Much may depend on whether Mr Kennedy can call in 
t} lism of the old world to redress the aid-weariness of th 
if the Marshall spirit is to revive, Mr Macmillan and Dr 
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and commit them 
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will have to make a clarion call— 
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Escalating to the Brink 


AVING put off his usual Wednesday press conference until 


Thursday evening, President Kennedy will be making a state 
ment about the crisis in Laos in the gap between when The 
Economist is written and when it is read. The events of the last 
few days, however, have made it clear that the failure of the royal 
Laotian troops to hold their own against the rebellious Pathet Lao 
has led to an abrupt stiffening of the American position. There 
is no reason to think that there has been a change in President 
Kennedy's basic aim in Laos. This is to negotiate with the com- 
nunists for the creation of a genuinely neutral government (as 
distinct from the American-oriented governments that che last 
Administration kept pushing into office). The difficulty is to per- 
suade the Russians to start negotiating when their clients in Laos 
are doing so much better than the Americans’ clients-—as Mr 
Kennedy’s military advisers have assured him they are. 

Two new elements seem to have entered the American position. 
The first is the warning which Mr Rusk, the Secretary of State, 
is reported to have delivered to Mr Gromyko in their five-hour 
talk last Sunday to the effect that the Russians will have to com- 
promise on Laos if they want the Americans to compromise on 
disarmament or any other matter under negotiation between East 
and West. Hitherto President Kennedy has given the. impression 
that the various issues Could be kept in separate compartments ; 
but now he presumably feels that a major defeat for the United 
States in Laos would make American public opinion reluctant to 
do business with the Russians at all. 
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The second way in which the President's policy has stiffened 
is not so much the adoption of a new position as the blunter 
reaffirmation of an old one. By now it is clear that the Russians 
are Not going to negotiate seriously for a settlement in Laos until 
they are convinced that the Americans are determined to stop the 
military situation from getting any worse. As an earnest of his 
determination, the President has ordered helicopters, artillery and 
other new weapons to be sent to the royal Laotian forces. This is 
the first step in what in Washington jargon is known as “ escalation ” 
or, colloquially, “ upping the ante.” The President has also made 
it clear that, as the next step, the United States may ask the South- 
East Asia Treaty Organisation to send troops into Laos unless the 
communists agree to a cease-fire. It is generally assumed in 
America that American troops would join those of their allies in 
Seato. The hope is that Mr Khrushchev will take this expression 
of determination as a hint to start negotiating rather than wait to 
see if the President means what he says. This is, in effect, a test 
of wills between the two leaders. No one in Washington who knows 
the tough-minded young President thinks that, in the first major 
crisis of his Administration, he is going to let Mr Khrushchev 
find that he was bluffing. 


Self-Restraint for Farmers 


= He American farmer today is a challenge to the country’s belief 
that progress brings prosperity. Over the years his income 
has been falling far below that of other industrial groups, yet his 
operations are highly efficient, his productivity is rising faster than 
other people’s—also, unfortunately, faster than the demand for his 
output—and he is one of the 

bulwarks of America’s ex- 

port trade. Such an econo- 

mic paragon cannot be 

blamed for the burden 

which American agriculture 

is putting on the taxpayer 

Ihe blame obviously lies 

with a Congress which 1s 

more concerned with the 

farmer's immediate vote 

than with his long-term wel- 

tare, which has not had the Cae Aen hee en , 
courage to abandon price a ees Bia. 
support programmes when gs 
they no longer serve a useful purpose, which panders to sectional 
interests and the local concerns of individual members. 

To get round this President Kennedy proposes chat schemes 
for controlling the production and marketing of each individual 
commodity ‘should be worked out, when needed, by representatives 
of the farmers involved in consultation with the Department of 
Agriculture and, after approval by two-thirds of the producers of 
the particular commodity, should go into effect automatically if 
neither House of Congress vetoes the scheme within sixty days. 
The enabling Act would also provide a greater variety of admin- 
istrative “tools” than are available at present to facilitate this 
flexible commodity-by-commodity approach. Meanwhile existing 
arrangements for supporting prices and controlling output would 
presumably continue ; indeed, the President has just signed a new 
Bill for dealing with feed grains along these old lines. 

Two of the three large farm organisations—but not the Farm 
Bureau which speaks for the big commercial undertakings—wel- 
come the President’s “ do-it-yourself ” offer to give farmers a little 
more of the independence which they are supposed to long for. 
But many Congressmen will criticise the scheme for promising 
more restrictions when they think there should. be less, and even 
those who approve, or are uninterested in, the President's agricul- 
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tural objectives will resist the abandonment of legislative initiative 
on farm policy which he proposes. Others will want to know how 
consumers are to be protected from the natural tendency of self- 
regulating producers to push up prices unduly—particularly when 
they have been told that the object of the exercise is to raise their 
incomes ; the Anti-trust Division of the Department of Justice may 
also have some questions on this point. The official view is that the 
new proposals will reverse the present “ drift” in farm policy and, 
with various other measures to improve nutritional standards and 
agricultural distribution at home and abroad, will enable America’s 
abundance to be used effectively. The President admits that this 
will take a long time and that his ideas are controversial. They are 
so controversial that Congress may never give them a fair trial. 


Machinations at the CAB 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


|S peg airlines serving the United States will have to wait 
until the formal hearings. probably next month, to find out 
what the Civil Aeronautics Board hopes to accomplish by requiring 
them to submit details of their schedules and of the passengers 
carried. But at the preliminary discussions in February the 
examiner, who will recommend after hearing both sides whether 
the board should go through with its proposal, said that clearly 
the CAB intended to set up machinery for imposing limitations on 
the number of passengers carried and of services offered by foreign 
airlines. The rather odd legal justification for such action is that 
while the board is expressly forbidden to regulate the schedules 
and equipment of domestic airlines Congress did not make any 
such prohibition as regards foreign airlines. 

If the CAB does apply limitations it would do so selectively and 
use them to put pressure on airlines from countries which were 
being unkind to American airlines. But at this point the CAB 
would come up against the State Department. - Already the latter 
is hearing, official, complaints from diplomatic representatives that 
the CAB’s proposed demand for detailed schedules from foreign 
aitlines is in effect an attempt to amend the bilateral agreements 
under which these companies fly to the United States and that 
any such amendments must be negotiated between governinents. 
These bilateral agreements are no longer merely a matter of hard 
bargaining on reciprocal routes and rights but are concerned more 
and more with international political considerations. The current 
example of this is that the opening of a commercial air service 
between the United States and the Soviet Union may be the subject 
of the first direct negotiations between the new American Admini- 
stration and the Russian government. If an agreement is reached 
the CAB would certainly not be allowed to interfere with its details. 
Nevertheless neither the White House nor the State Department 
is likely to stop the board setting up machinery for limiting 
foreign air services ; the threat that it might be used could be 
helpful when a foreign country was proving sticky over striking a 
bargain. 

At the same time the CAB is also asking for the views of foreign 
airlines on a suggestion from Pan American Airways that details 
should be given of pooling arrangements on Atlantic routes, such 
as that between the British Overseas Airways Corporation, Qantas 
and Air-India International. Such arrangements mean stiffer com- 
petition for Pan American and the company probably hopes that 
the pools might turn out to be vulnerable under the anti-trust 
laws. Pan American is very conscious of these at the moment for 
it has just been found guilty under them itself, in a case that began 
in 1954; it has been convicted of using its half share in Pan 
American Grace Airways to keep that company from competing 
with it in through traffic between South America and the United 


States. 
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Interest in Interest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


AS part of his programme of economic revival President Kennedy 
recently told the savings and loan associations that they should 
lower the rates of interest which they pay to depositors. Doing 
this would enable them to lend money more cheaply on mortgages 
and this, in turn, would help the housing industry to recover. 
The President addressed his exhortation specifically to savings and 
loan associations in California, and with good reason, California 
is the stronghold of such thrift institutions, which are the equiva- 
lent of building societies in Britain ; and the Californian associa- 
tions pay a rate of interest on deposits which is higher than the 
country-wide average. 

S & L associations have thrived in California mainly because 
so many houses must be built there to accommodate the stream 
of people arriving from other parts of the gountry. Between 1950 
and 1959 the value of non-farm mortgages granted on cheap and 
moderately priced dwellings almost doubled in the country as a 
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whole. But in California it trebled, rising from a little under $2 
billion to over $6 billion. Savings and loan associations every- 
where have increased their share of total lending on mortgages, 
but those in California have led the way with a rise from 27.8 
per cent to almost 40 per cent. At the end of 1959 deposits with 
Californian S & L associations totalled $7.3 billion, the highest, 
by a wide margin, for any state, and accounted for nearly 14 per 
cent of all such deposits in the country as well as for 43 per cent 
of all savings deposited with lending institutions in the state itself. 
Last year the assets of Californian S & Ls exceeded $10 billion, 
about 1§ per cent of the national total, although the state contains 
less than 9 per cent of the country’s population and receives only 
about 10 per cent of its total income. 

Money has flowed into California’s savings and loan associations 
from all parts of the country because they have been offering higher 
rates of interest than their competitors elsewhere. These high rates 
can be paid because the constant pressure of demand on the supply 
of mortgage money has pushed interest rates on mortgages in this 
state above the average for the country as a whole. To attract 
savings, thrift institutions in California have even been offering 
new depositors chances in draws for big prizes such as a Cadillac 
car or a trip to Hawaii, not to mention free gifts of pens, trading 
stamps and lollipops for the children. In California S & Ls pay 
their depositors 4} per cent a year, which is at least half a point 
more than the national average ; even in Texas, where the 
demand for mortgage money also exceeds the supply, the rate is 
only 4 per cent. As long as the Californians are so generous, 
S & Ls in other parts of the country will hesitate to lower their 
rates for fear of losing deposits. 
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All the evidence suggests, however, that the President may have 
been preaching to the already converted. It is no secret that for 
some time California's savings and loan associations have been 
weighing a reduction in the rates of interest paid to their depositors. 
The building of new houses in the state declined by about 17 per 
cent last year, and is still running at a reduced pace. As a result, 
the pressure for mortgage money has eased somewhat ; and interest 
rates on loans have begun to soften. They now average about 6! 
per cent in California, compared with 7 per cent or so six months 
ago. Within another six months, it is predicted, the rate may be 
down tc 6 per cent. Leading figures in the savings and loan 
industry have promised the President's representative to do their 
best to speed up this process 

Under such circumstances it would be normal practice for S & 
Ls to reduce the interest paid to their depositors, to prevent them- 
selves from being squeezed. If they seem hesitant to act, this is 
because no one is cager to be the first ; should one association move 
no doubt the others will do the same. But, if the rates paid to 
depositors decline, these will follow mortgage interest rates down, 
not precede them, and they will do so because of market conditions, 
not in response to presidential exhortation. Many S & L. officials 
feel that the Administration has put the cart before the horse by 
demanding lower returns to depositors. They argue that the way 


to reduce rates to boryowers is to $ imulate more saving 


rT “ur whole S & L business, consisting of some 6,200 institutions 

| with combined assets of around $63 billion, is expanding 
rapidly. Deposits, loans and assets, all have been growing faster 
than those of other thrift institutions, such as commercial banks 
and mutual savings banks. And, at a time when the economy is 
hesitant at best, S & Ls are continuing to forge ahead. The only 
form of thrift which has grown as fast, proportionately, is investment 
in mutual fund (investment trust) shares, which in the past decade 
has increased over five times, from $3 billion to $17 billion, From 
humble beginnings, the S & Ls have come to hold the second 
largest pool of all savings in the United States. 


The increasing appeal of S & Ls for American savers is the result 
of a combination of circumstances. Individual associations, espe- 
cully in California, have built imposing headquarters lavishly 
appointed and decorated and equipped with the most efficient 
gadgets. Irom these plush palaces goes out a stream of alluring 
advertising, stressing the fact that the interest which they pay— 
4 per cent, compounded quarterly, is general—is attractive in com- 
parison with that offered by mutual savings banks, commercial 
banks or savings bonds, all of which pay less than 4 per cent a year. 
Undoubtedly, S & Ls have been siphoning off funds from these 
competitors in recent years. They must also be benefiting from the 
higher rate of saving at present. 

The S & Ls expect to go on strengthening their position in the 
ficld of lending on mortgage. A recent study estimated that during 
the decade of the nineteen-sixties the number of new houses started 
will average between 1.3 and 1.4 million a year and that total out- 
lays on building new houses and repairing existing ones will go up 
to $247 billion compared with $163 billion in the nineteen-fifties. 
On this assumption, the assets of S & Ls are expected to rise from 
their present $63 billion to $100 billion before the end of 1965, 
and to $165 billion by 1970. This rate of growth would be over 
twice as great as that predicted for life insurance companies, nearly 
three times greater than that for commercial banks, and nearly four 
times greater than that of mutual savings banks, 

It is scarcely surprising that these competitors have smarted 
under such comparisons or that they have pressed for restrictions on 
the S & Ls. Some have already been imposed but still at issue is 
the most cherished of the special privileges of the business, and one 
which plays no small part in the ability of savings and loan associa- 
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uions to pay such high interest on deposits: their virtual freedom 
from taxation. Under the Internal Revenue Code, S & Ls are allowed 
to defer payment of tax in any year on reserves equal to 12 per 
cent of their total savings accounts at the end of the year, provided 
that the sum does not exceed their net income for the year, 
or the sum of reserves, surplus and undivided profits at the begin- 
ning of the same year. Bills have been introduced into Congress 
to cut this exemption down to 8 per cent and even to § per cent. 
Eventually there may be some reduction but probably not to less 
than 10 per cent. On the average, S & L reserves amount now 
to about 7 or 8 per cent of their savings accounts, and the institu- 
tions would respond to any reduction in the proportion which is 
tax-free by going all out to increase their deposits, to restore the 
balance 


The industry is not at all embarrassed by its special tax advantage. 
The reserves are necessary, it claims, to meet a possible emergency 
which might be created by an accumulation of bad mortgage debts. 
Moreover, it,argues that if the S & Ls were to be harassed and 
hampered in financing the housing industry, which has such a key 
part to play in economic growth, the government would be forced 
itself to subsidise construction. All in all, S & Ls expect any 
Admunistranion to treat them tenderly 


Symington by Stealth? 


| Bh last year when Senator Symington produced his contro- 
versial plan for a single unified military force the opposition 
from the services and their friends in Congress was so fierce that 
the scheme had to be put on the shelf. Now these groups are 
beginning to suspect that, under the cloak of efficient management, 
the new Secretary of Defence, Mr McNamara, is trying to create 
a unified service by executive order, persuasion and sheer force 
of personality, without bothering to ask the permission of Congress. 
He can do a great many things without new legislation. The 
first public move has been to assign all responsibility for space 
research to the Air Force, which already spends 87 per cent of 
the money devoted to the military exploitation of space. The 
Army and Navy are to be allowed to continue the few projects 
which they have in hand, and to do preliminary pioneering on 
others but, unless the circumstances are exceptional, the develop- 
ment of their ideas will be carried out for the Defence Depart- 
ment by the Air Force. 


The pros and cons of this step were argued this week before 
the House Science and Astronautics Committee, in specially called 
hearings. The view of General Lemnitzer, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is known to be that it is dangerous for two 
reasons: it may impair the capabilities of the Army and Navy 
and it lets their abilities in this field go to waste. It is not only 
Army men who argue in this way. Mr Hitch, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Defence from the Rand Corporation, once wrote that 
some inter-service competition in research sharpens wits, guards 
against bureaucracy and provides alternative sources of support 
for men with unpopular new ideas. The other view is that costly 
and confusing overlapping is now eliminated and that the Air 
Force is the natural arm to put into space. What has added 
bitterness to the discussion is the fact that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were presented more or less with a fait accompli by Mr 
McNamara and his civilian advisers. Indeed, in coming to grips 
with the octopus of defence, with all its rivalries, committees and 
obstruction, Mr McNamara is relying almost entirely on civilians 
for speedy decisions. He seems to agree with the view that war 
is too serious a matter for the generals ; the four big studies of 
the defence budget were entrusted to men who have not come up 
through the services. 
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The new Secretary's aides deny that any long-range reorganisa- 
tion, on the Symington model, is proposed and certainly the down- 
grading of the chairman of the Joint Chiefs is the opposite of the 
Senator’s prescription, But the services are deeply uneasy when 
they hear of plans to merge the separate intelligence services 
which they maintain; combine the Strategic Army Corps with 
the Tactical Air Command (they are both concerned with small- 
scale wars); and search out oiher things which can be operated 
in common. Long experience with unification plans suggests. 
however, that when the individual services are happiest unification 
is making little progress. 


Red Carpet, Not Red Tape 


U' to now the United States. unlike most European countries 
has never needed to pamper foreign visitors. It spends les 
om attracung them than Cypr:;;. does. But with a third of the 
deficit in the American balance of payments due to the fact that 
American tourists spend $1.2 billion more abroad a year than do 
foreign tourists in the United Sjates, a big effort is now being made 
to roll out the red carpet. This begins at the consulate where the 
raveller apphes for a visa. Early this month the State Depart 
did away with its long questionnaire, full of prying and 

ve queries, in favour ot a short businesslike one. Even 
consular officers uscd the long form only when the 


ibout an applica t this gave the United Stat 
tion of barring its doors. One reason for such restrictiveness 
in countries which are entitled to send only a tiny quota 
f immigrants to the United States, such as Greece, many people 
s visa with the firm intenuon of staying for- 
er. There is even some hope now that visas may be done away 
with entirely for people from countries that do not require them 
of American travellers—in effect most of western Europe. Bill 
to authorise such reciprocal arrangements have been introduced 

in both the House and the Senate 


iry ta obtain a visitor 


What really puts the United States out of bounds for most 
people, however, is the cost. Until the end of this month it is 
possible to fly to New York and back from London for {114, 
£30 less than usual. But the excursion lasts only 17 days and 
many people do not want to take their holiday in the winter. Travel 
agents in America are now urging that such excursion rates, for 
periods up to 25 days, should be available all the year round. An 
American cargo airline would like to take a few passengers for even 
less—-under {100 both ways. Bur even if this was allowed by th 
authorities, firm advance booking would not be possible and few 


} 


holidav-makers want to be forced to take off at six hours’ notice 
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- America is a large country and many of its most alluring attrac- 
tions lie far from the Atlantic Coast. But by taking package tours 
which are now available in considerable numbers foreign visitors 
can cut their total costs somewhat and at least will know in advance 
what these will be—with the important exception, in most cases, 
of meals ; American hotels contend that they make little profit 
on their restaurants and do not offer truly all-in rates as a rule. 
At the “workshop” sessions which Scandinavian Airlines bas 
been sponsoring in Paris and other capitals, some travel agents 
countered by estimating that it should be possible to get a room 
and three meals a day in New York for just over $12. But on a 
stay of any length, even this makes a sizeable dent in most travel 
allowances—the smal] one of the French, for example. Late last 
month the Senate passed a Bill to set up a Travel Service in the 
Department of Commerce to stimulate foreign tourism. If the 
House concurs and such a promotional agency is created, one of 
the most useful things it could do at its foreign branches is to 
spread knowledge of the ways in which costs can be kept down, for 
example by eating at drug stores and self-service restaurants, as 
© many Americans do. The airlines, both foreign and domestic. 
are already busy countering the false impression that American 
travel 1s a millionaire’s monopoly. 


Surprise from the Treasury 


ast week the Treasury announced its first use of the “ advanced 
s refunding * technique devised under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration : the offer of new five and six year bonds, carrying coupons 
of 32 per cent and 34 per cent and yielding about 4 per cent, to 
holders of over $19 billion worth of 2} and 24 per cent bonds 
and notes falling due in 1962 and 1963. Not more than $8 billion 
worth of exchanges will be accepted and Mr Roosa, the Treasury's 
new debt manager, does not expect th 


anything like that amount 


applications to come to 
But after some ininal scepticism banks 
outside the largest cities, who hold most of this debt, are show 
ing a lively interest in the new bonds. If the exchange 1s 
1ccess, which now seems likely, the Treasury will be relieved of 
a heavy concentration of future refunding and the average maturity 
of the government debt will be lengthened somewhat—-an arm 
which must be of concern to any Administration 

What has surprised observers is that the offer of intermediate 
term bonds seems to run counter to the Administration’s alleged 
policy of “ nudging © long-term rates down. The last time the 
freasury went to the market it confined itself to short-term financ- 
ing. This was a move toward the two apparently contradictory 
goals sought by this Administration : higher, or at least steady, 
short-term rates of interest to keep gold and short-term moncy 
from flowing out of the country and lower long-term rates to 
stimulate the domestic economy. Mr Roosa argues that the present 
offer will not frustrate this second aim since the money going into 
the new issues is already invested in government securities. In 
any case the press may have exaggerated the extent to which the 
government is pressing for lower long-term rates. The great 
thing is to get money flowing into investment at home while putting 
the least pressure on the short-term rate of interest. But, though 
the yield on 13-week Treasury bills is still in the range between 
2 and 2} per cent which, it is thought, will keep foreign funds 
trom flowing out, ‘it has edged down in cach of the last two 
weeks and is now nearer the bottom of the range than the money 
managers like. Their present dilemma should be lessened some- 
what, however, if the increasing signs that the recession is over 
continue to multiply in the months ahead 
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Pools in 
the Missouri Basin 


I° 1946, when its last private electricity 
Omaha Public Powe! 


which tt 


Nebraskans have frequently been willing 


local authorities known as power districts. 
In recent years, however, these agencies have 
come into conflict with each other and many 
Nebraskans have begun to question whether 
such a confederation is really the most 
efficient way of obtaining electricity at a time 
when the trend elsewhere is toward larger, 
integrated systems. 

The present arrangements are not the result 
of any definite scheme. Nebraska has none 
of those huge sites for dams with hydro-clec- 
tric potentialities which might have induced 
careful planning. Nor was there a strong 
demand for public enterprise for its own 
sake, even though Nebraska's Senator Norris 
led the fight for public development of the 
River Valley Publicly-owned 
production and distribution of electric power 
in Nebraska grew almost by accident out of 
an interest in irrigation and in creating jobs 
during the drought and depression of the 
nineteen-thirties 


‘Tennessee 


Generation of electricity, 
it was thought, would provide employment 
in the towns and would help to pay for carry- 
ing water to the farms and therefore three 
public power districts were created to build 
three generating plants 

But in order to remain, financially solvent 
these districts, which had no authority to 
levy taxes, found themselves forced step by 
step farther into the electricity business 
They connected up their separate facilities 
und formed the Nebraska Public Power 
Systern. Then, after failing to find customers 
for their electricity, they created a new joint 
avency known as Consumers Public 
District which began byving up small elec 


Power 


rical companies in order to obtain the retail 
markets in the cities and towns which these 
companies had served 

Management of the new properties proved 
to be a source of unending conflict. Origin- 
ally NPPS was to generate the c‘ectricity (it 
now has a capacity to supply some §69,000 
kilowatts of power) and to operate the main 
transmission lines; Consumers PPD was to 
distribute the electricity over smaller lines to 
the 350 communities it serves. But by the 
early nineteen-fifties the two were at War over 
the cost of power and over the question of 
which should build the new generating plants 
needed to meet the growth of eight per cent 
a vear in the state’s demand for electricity 
The argument was not settled until 1956 
when the State Supreme Court ruled that 
Consumers had the right to generate as well 
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company was acquired by the 
District, Nebraska became the only 
the whole electric light and power industry is publicly owned 
to experiment with public 
ownership as long as they could keep control of it close to home and this 
programme was organised not under a state-wide authority but as a 
confederation of electrical co-operatives, municipal systems and other a 


State in 


~~ Doms in existence 
proposed 


as to distribute electricity. Its new plant— 

designed to produce ultimate!y 200,000 kilo- 
watts of energy, generated half from conven- 
tional fuels and half from a sodium graphite 

atomic reactor—is scheduled to be in partial 
peration very shortly. 

Meanwhile Consumers was also quarrelling 
with other power districts organised, mainly 
to serve farms, during the nineteen-thirties 
and forties under the federal government's 
rural electrification programme. Until the 
courts stopped: them these districts nibbled 
away Consumers’ markets in the smaller 
cities by offering lower rates based partly on 
their access to low-cost credit provided by 
the federal government. Only in the western 
part of the state and in the area around the 
largest city, Omaha—where the tasks of 
generating and distributing clectric power 
were never separated—have the public elec- 
tricity 
conflicts with each other 


authorities Operated without serious 


EBRASKA’S public system has cost the state 
N a great deal in lost taxes and there is 
sull argument over whether 
ship has 


public owner- 
lowered the cost of 
enough to justify this loss. 


electricity 
Unul 1958, when 
the districts themselves recommended reform, 
they paid only the same property taxes that 
the private companies were paying at the 
time they sold out; all additions to the 
publicly owned facilities were tax-exempt. On 
the other hand, the cost of electricity in the 
average home is lower in Nebraska than it is 
in any state outside the Tennessee or 
Columbia river basins, where low-cost elec- 
tricity 1s supplied from huge federal hydro- 
electric plants 

Originally Nebraska had no access to 
federal power. Ironically, the fact that its 
electricity systems are publicly owned has 
complicated its efforts to get a share of the 
electric power generated at the huge dams 
built since 1944 as part of the Missouri River 
Basin development programme. Federal law 
gives public systems first call on this power: 
they are “preference customers” of the 
federal Bureau of Reclamation, which 
markets it. States higher up the river feared 
that for this reason Nebraska would get the 
lion's share of such clectricity and so, 
although the bureau built a network of 
heavy transmission lines to most centres in 


a: . under construction 


the basin during the nineteen-fifties, the up- 
river states repeatedly blocked congressional 
appropriations to construct the heavy trans- 
mission line which was needed if Nebraska 
were to share in power from the dams 
coming into production after 1959. Last year 
24 rural power districts in the state built their 
own 128-mile line from the dam at. Fort 
Randall to the NPPS system. 

In the long run, new arrangements are 
likely between Nebraska and other states in 
the Missouri Basin as well as within 
Nebraska itself, as the United States con- 
tinues to move toward an integrated, country- 
wide system for distributing electricity. One 
strong reason for close relationships in this 
area is that Nebraska has electricity to spare 
in the winter, when it is short farther north. 
Because of the growing use of electricity to 
pump water for irrigation Nebraska’s peak 
demand for electric power now comes in the 
summer and some of its generating capacity 
is idle at other seasons. Officials of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which will probably 
not have enough electricity for all its prefer- 
ence customers by 1963, are now arranging 
to augment the supply by tapping Nebraska's 
winter surplus 

Fuller use of the bureau’s transmission 
network should also encourage “ pool” agree- 
ments under which all the electrical com- 
panies serving a region—public and private 

would plan and operate their facilities as if 
these were under a single ownership. This 
would make it possible for new generating 
capacity to be installed in larger, more 
efficient units serving the region as a whole, 
rather than in smaller, less economic units 
serving individual power systems. _ Hopes 
for a pool covering this entire area have 
dimmed with the reluctance of the aggressive 
co-operatives in South Dakota to work closely 
with the private companies and with the 
growing belief of some preference customers 
that the “backbone grid” for transmission 
should be built by the federal government 
instead. One advocate of a single federal 
transmission system claims that an additional 
million kilowatts of “ firm ” (or continuously- 
supplied) electricity could be made available 
just by tying existing generating capacity 
together. In the meantime, however, a 
“power pool” covering a limited area has 
just been formed and others are in the 
making 
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Hardly anything can be done without ball & roller bearings 


RANSOME & MARLES Ball and roller bearings 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Expatriates in Tanganyika 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R IAIN MACLEOD will get no brickbats when he arrives in 
Dar-es-Salaam on March 27th. He is coming to negotiate 
Tanganyikan independence. Informed guesses about the 

date for independence vary between October, 1961, and “ early in 
1962.” The earlier date is by far the more probable. There was a 
time when Mr Julius Nyerere sounded as if he were willing to retard 
independence until the other two East African territories also had 
responsible government. But now it is clear that Tanganyika must 
go ahead on its own, for neither Kenya nor Uganda is in a state 
of even minimal coherence. With a two to three years’ lead, Mr 
Nyerere (if his authority survives so long) will be a strong candidate 
for president of an East African federation. Ugandans and Kenyans 
avoid the topic now but they will have to come round to it later. 

In Dar-es-Salaam all the talk is about “ expatriates,” the technical 
name for the Europeans who run the country alongside or behind 
the African ministers. Administratively, Tanganyika rivals Nyasa- 
land as Africa’s leading vacuum. Only twenty African youths 
annually qualify fot higher education. It will be ten years before 
the void is filled. The salaries of the expatriates have been raised 
and, to avoid the Nigerian experience, their compensation will 
remain available if it is deferred. But it is by no means certain 
that the Europeans will stay. A scare that a large fraction of the 
doctors would leave sent the minister for health, Mr Derek 
Bryceson, to London. At present one doctor looks after the whole 
Masai reserve. He will shortly retire to a position in England. 
The engineers, vets, surveyors, schoolteachers and other profes- 
sional men are al] thinking it over. 

Almost worse, there is anxicty about the district commissioners 
Mr Nycrere desperately needs them. His last move was to appoint 
thirty African DC’s-designate. But they are to assume their office 
only if deemed fit and, in particular, only when they have passed 
their law exams. This is a crucial question. Without district 
administration the country is likely to fall apart ; not because of 
political quarrels or tribal feuds—Tanganyika is almost magically 
free of them—but from lack of direction and purpose. It might 
be thought that the Tanganyika African National Union, Mr 
Nyerere’s nation-wide political rally, could galvanise the country 
in the manner of Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party. But 
it is too weak for the task. 

Expatriates are the obvious target for an extremist opposition. 
Yet at the moment there is none. Mr Mtemvu, leader of the 
African National Congress, was annihilated at the last election: 
the party received only a few hundred votes, Mr Nyerere’s other 
natural rival, the trade unions, are quiet. They accepted the 
government's recent strike-break ; wages in the sisal industry 
have been nearly doubled. With only 450,000 out of 9 million 
registered as employed persons, Tanganyika is far from being a 
unionised country. The former head of the trade union federation, 
Mr Rashidi Kawawa, is now minister of local government. 

If they will stay, Mr Nyerere should be able to keep his ex- 
patriates not only in the services but also in government. Sir 
Ernest Vesey, the firance minister, who is neither an elected 
member of the legislative council nor a civil servant, could hardly 
be replaced. Nor is it probable that the Chief Minister will dismiss 


Mr Bryceson, who supported the cause of responsible government 
for Tanganyika three or four years ago against settler opposition. 
Tt is in the extension of agriculture that the expatriates must 
help. Tanganyika has a very large food-producing potential (the 
largest in East Africa). It can grow almost anything and thus both 
profit by commodity booms or boomlets, and defend itself against 
slumps. The change from subsistence agriculture to production 
for the market implies a number of measures: settlement in new 
areas, irrigation, farm-planning, co-operatives, access roads, and 
education. Agriculture can be stimulated by a relatively small 
injection of capital. This will raise the national income and create 
the money demand to justify secondary industries. The large export 
industries, especially sisal, are already doing well. It is the un- 
developed potential that must be tapped. But it is here, in the 
growing and marketing of rice, grain and such crops as cashew 
nuts, that the skill of the expatriate is indispensable in the next 
decade. Sir Ernest Vasey and the government economist, Mr S. A. 
Granville, point to the actual annual rate of increase of between 
§ and 6 per cent in the national income. Mr Archibald Forbes, 
the director of agriculture, has his three-year plan for extension. 
But the resignation of British personnel from the service would 
paralyse development just when the African welcomes it. 

It may be hoped that the uneasiness in Dar-es-Salaam is only a 
kind of pre-independence migraine. The consequence of a British 
defection is crystal clear: Mr Nyerere would have to call upon 
other expatriates who would probably be more expensive and cer- 
tainly less m touch with Africans ; many of them, too, would not 
be his, or his country’s, servants as completely as the British admin- 
istrators, if they stay, will be. 


Plain 
Speaking 
in Milan 


FROM OUR ROME 
CORRESPONDENT 


MOVING and out- 
A spoken congress of 
the Italian socialist party 


ended on Monday in 
Milan. For the first time 
since an understanding 
with the Catholics was mooted six years ago at Turin, the 
leaders not only stated their views unambiguously, but 
actually staked their positions on them. Whatever the future 
holds in store for the Italian Socialists—and the outlook is not 


Sgr Pietro Nenni: thrashing them out 
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brilliant—at least the party now knows exactly what the issues 
are and. has preferred thrashing them out to maintaining a 
fictitious unanimity. 

Signor Nenni and his supporters maintain that, sooner or Jater 
(Signor Nenni says sooner, Signor Lombardi says later), the 
Socialists must aim to become a government party with Christian 
Democrat allies. They are pledged to uphold democracy for its 
own sake and not merely as a means to power ; this precludes them 
from secking power with the Communists, Their neutralism in 
foreign policy has, curiously enough, the same effect. 

On this courageous platform Signor Nenni got §§ per cent of 
the congress votes, 3 per cent less than he got in Naples two 
years ago on a much more ambiguous platform. Against him 
the opposition, led by Signor Tullio Vecchietti (who won 35 per 
cent of the votes) and Signor Lelio Basso (who got 7 per cent), 
maintain that it is folly to think that the Catholic Left can make 
its views prevail against the conservative pressures that operate 
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upon the Christian Democrat party. Therefore, they say, the 
Socialists must stay in opposition until such time as they, alone 
or with the Communists, are strong enough to get into power 
without the help of bourgeois parties. 

This is a conflict of views that could end by splitting the party 
But the Socialists are not yet thinking in terms of a permanent 
breach. Defections there may be, particularly from the left wing 
to the Communists, but both sides know that, in the event of 
a split, they would be engulfed by more powerful allies. All the 
same, it is difficult to see how Signor Nenni and his supporters 
are to lead the party effectively during the next two years. 

In Milan the opposition refused Signor Nenni’s offer of seven 
of the 21 seats on the executive: even more peremptorily it refused 
to suppress its journal or to allow the party statutes to be revised 
Signor Nenni’s plea that the dissidents should abide by the 
majority line will certainly be ignored. Signor Vecchietti and 
his group count on the wear and tear of parliamentary life in the 
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Shawki and Leithi Abdel Nasser, the 
president's brothers. His father, a retired 
post-master, lives modestly in the city with 
a fourth son who is still at school 

Even more damaging to Alexandria than 
the massive departure of its foreign in 
habitants in the vears since the Suez crisis 
has been the rise of Cairo as the undis- 
puted seat of authoritarian government 
Alexandria is by tradition a great trading 
centre, but in present-day Egypt one can- 
not trade far from the government. Few 
big firms can afford not to set up their 
head offices in Cairo, within ready distance 
{ their masters in the ministries 

In the winter months, the Alexandrians 
iep back from the seafront into the body 
¥ the town towards the great shallow lake 
it its back, 
» the north wind and an occasional gharry 
trundling to the School 
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dinner in Montreal 


(and a Rolls-Royce 
ride between) 


Leave London after tea by TCA Rolls-Royce ‘There are plenty of jet services to choose from 
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fax, Gander, Winnipeg or Vancouver —fly TCA. Class return to Montreal 
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next two years (which includes a presidential election in 1962, 
and perhaps a general election, too) to discredit Signor Nenni’s 
policy of waiting for the Catholic Left to step forward and grasp 
“his hand. 

Already, on the plea that the congress vote proves that Signor 
Nenni is too weak to keep his party independent of the Com 
munists, pressure groups are urging the Christian Democrat secre 
tary, Signor Moro, and the prime minister, Signor Fanfani, to 
break off relations with the Socialists even in the municipal 
councils. It is now up to the Christian Democrat leaders to face 
their intransigents with as much courage as Signor Nenni has 
shown towards his. 


Red Books for Malayan Farmers 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MALAYA 


called Red B 
he name may or may not be deliberate propaganda. bu 


i 


ALAYAS blueprints for rural evolution are 


M 


btly apt. The cruelues of ten years of communist terrorism ha 


ured that most Malayans have no love of communist methods 
But there is surprising unanimity that anti-communism and military 
Malaya 
wants and is getting a positive purpose that can outbid the commu- 
ists. To this end the Malayan government is going into the 

inter-attack with money, people and a plan 

Poo few in the West reahse that to millions in Asia the main 
Where the 


imple enough: de 


police methods: are a barren defence against red ideas 
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enough to eat 
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of individual rights an 


Asian and tropical country 


} . 
ill to succeed, are pt 


vaic 
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i 
Malava, judged 


' 
riper) ¢ 


by the statistics of averages. is an unusually 
country. But that prosperity is Hlusory for a large 

Not only are there the obviously rich and poor 
their income 
the 


peasantry: ” 


sperous Asian 
part of the people 
tax returns show, but there are 
which the well-worn phrase 
is aS applicable as it has ever been 
A report on the 1960 census of agriculture shows 
that 68 per cent of all Malayan farms (excluding estates of 100 
and over) are of than. five acres. Even with crops 
yielding high revenues, such as rubber, this is not affluence. And 
i) many areas where there is no other employment, especially in 
the Malay areas of north-east Malaya, the statistics conceal the 
fact tha; more than one family is often trying to live on cach farm 
The government's plan, now embodied in a new five-year develop 
ment plan 1961-66, gives first place to rural development, judging 


many richer than 


whole areas of country to 
; cc pre ssed 
anywhere. 


actes less 


| 


that private industry will be attracted by the growing market of 


in increasingly prospx rural population and by the incentives 
Hered to pioneer induss 

The Red Books, one tor of 7 
:at cover half the district ofhcer’s desk 


the district and is arranged to oblige him, in completing. the pages 


districts, are gigantic folios 


Each one contains maps of 


of the book, to complete a development plan for his district cover 
ing roads and bridges, development of new land, water supplies 
processing and marketing of rural produce, rural industries, schools 
health centres, playing fields, irrigation for rice areas, electricity and 
telecommunications. The book’s main virtue is that it 
to be filed away or pigcon-holed ; no file or pigeon-hole yet 


is too big 


COr 
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structed could contain it. 
colour. 


It enforces action by its mere size and 
As the writers of the new five-year development plan 
conclude, “the real challenge of the plan is less one of raising 
funds than of raising and sustaining levels of iniuative, efficiency, 
drive and effort.” Behind the plan is a central operations room in 
Kuala Lumpur presided over by the formidable Tun Abdul Razak 
deputy prime minister, minister of rural development, and (like the 
former High Commissioner, Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer 
of whom he is an admirer) a man intolerant of sloth. 

Malaya, with a rate of population increase of more than 3 per 
cent a year, is lucky in having large virgin areas for expansion 
and a variety of high-value tree crops with which to supplement 
its subsistence agriculture. Hitherio, though Malayan farmers 
have owned nearly half of the rubber acreage, the estates have been 
run much more efficiently than the small farms. Since 19§7 a new 
concept of development has been tried out in the opening up of 
virgin lands by the Federal Land Development Authority. This 
organisation has successfully pioneered methods of group settle 
ment under trained management, which should eventually bring 
to peasant farming the specialised skills and high productive 
standards developed by the Malayan plantation industry. The five 
year development plan allocates more than the 
authority for its programme to open up 250.000 acres of new land 


20 million to 


Malaya’s plan is an ambitious one, prepared with the help of 
a World Bank team by people why know the needs, and are pr 
pared to think big. There is little danger here that misuse of funds 
will sabotage the planners’ fine purposes 
dangers. 


There are, however, 
First, there may not be enough trained people with energy 
to push the execution of the plan along. There are very large 
numbers of young Malayans who are outstanding in intelligence. 
drive and honesty, but Tun Abdul Razak will have to keep sticking 
pins into some of the older ones, particularly in the state govern 
ments. The circulation-of-minutes habit is one of the, less happy 

ics of the British regime. The second danger ts that the federal 
government itself will try too soon to cut a fine figure in the world 
ind will send too many ministers and too many of thé best civil 
The siren’s call of world fame is an 
obvious diversion from the full-ume job of economic development 


ervants abroad too often 


Ihe third danger is that racial harmony may not be maintained 
between the Malays and Chinese. This should not be exaggerated 
But there are signs that the government, in fear of reactionary 
Malay elements led by the obscurantist Pan Malayan Islamic Party 
which is now in power in the two states of Kelantan and Treng 
ganu), is pandering too much to traditional Malay sensibilities. The 
Malays’ special position is already safeguatded by the constitution, 
and for a limited number of years Malays have special opportuni- 
ties in the public service and in other ways. The Chinese accept 
that the Malays, unul their economy and gencral standard of 
achievement catch up this those of the Chinese, should have special 
opportunities. But they do not accept that a less competent Malay 
should be promoted over the head of a more competent Chinese 
and that has begun to happen. 
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Turkey for 


Tourists 


FROM A SPECIAI 
CORRESPONDENT 


| poy L is a mere hour 

and a half beyond 

Athens, by daily flight 

from London Airport 

Beyond Istanbul, Turkey 

offers three coastlines of 

superb bathing, moun- 

tains, mosques, and the ruins of half 
the cities of the classical world. But 
last year even Portugal made five 
umes as much money from tourism 
as Turkey; and till quite recently the 
traveller in Turkey has tended to be either 
the hardy or the eccentric. Only in the 
last few years has he been officially recog- 
nised as a welcome source of income 
Today the ministry of the press, broad- 
casting and tourism, working on a shoe- 
string budget, is continuing the task, 
begun in 1953, of prying at least a few 
tourists from their usual haunts further 
west 

The machinery is slight. Turkey has 
no glossy information offices in foreign 
capitals ; the normal practice is for press 
attachés to double as tourist advisers. . But 
the casual inquirer tends to be reluctant 
to knock at an embassy front door, and 
it is now hoped to open offices of the 
Turkish state airlines whi¢h can deal with 
tourism on the side. Presumably they 
will continue to dispense what is today 
probably the visitor’s most useful docu 
ment—the government list of hotels 

Since 195§ hotels in Turkey have been 
classified into two main groups: one ol 
five classes of “ minimum international ” 
standard, and a second group of muni 
cipally regulated hotels. Whatever their 
class, there are not nearly enough. In the 
past, returns on new hotels have been too 
slow to encourage private investment, and 
in 195§ the government, helped by some 
of the banks, set up a fund to provide 
easy long-term loans for building and 
modernisation. Last year four hotel owners 
were lent a total of about £23,000, to 
be repaid in cight years at 4) per cent 
he most notable joint enterprise so far 
has been the Istanbul Hilton. 

Not that the system has always worked 
as it should; under the Democrats, 
patronage raised at least one monster hotel 
far from the likely tourist-trails. And 
some foreign concessionaires— 
mainly Germans, Swiss and Italians—have 
cen interested, there have been problems 
about fitting out. The law provides that 
some major items, such as lifts and kitchen 
equipment, may be imported, duty free: 


though 
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but a recent bid by a foreign entrepreneur 
came to nothing when he tried to insist 
on importing all his furnishings. Hotel 
staff are even more of a problem ; schemes 
to send young men to train as hoteliers 
abroed have been at least partly frustrated 
by the trainees’ reluctance, once there, to 
come home. A school of hotel manage- 
ment in Turkey is now planned. 

This is about as far as standardisation 
has got. The visitor’s main difficulty is 
in getting reliable information. There are 
official tourist offices only in Istanbul and 
Ankara; and while there are private 
tourist agencies in some of the larger 
towns, very few of them are organised 
to act as ticket agents. Occasionally, 
despite the BOAC and Pan-American 
posters, only Turkish is spoken. In 
some places groups of public-spirited 
citizens have started voluntary organisa- 
tions to promote their area (and, as they 
mildly point out, to get past the western 
picture of the modern Turk as a befezzed 
polygamist). They plan their own pub- 
licity, and sometimes get a small govern- 
ment subsidy to carry it out 

But in general travel, given that time- 
tables are hard to come by, is nor difficult 
The state airline, THY, touches at most 
of the larger towns, though it tends to 
home on Ankara; this makes a flight 
round the coast, for instance, hard to plan 
The coasts are well served by fast and 
slow boats—scrupulously divided into 
eight classes (the boats from Istanbul to 
Marseilles have fourteen). Railway routes 
run mainly east and west; trains are 
regular, but slow. Buses go everywhere ; 
fierce competition means that sometimes 
half a dozen different compamies cover the 
same ground, and prices are slashed to a 
fraction of the; rail rate 

For some reason only two per cent of 
last year's visitors to Turkey came by 
car ; nearly half came by air. But petrol 
Stations are surprisingly plentiful, and 
there are impressive stretches of empty 
asphalt road.' They are still liable to 
sudden disappearance, however, especially 
in the south ; and the great coastal high- 
way which for years has been going to link 
Izmir with the south-east still fades away 


in the mountains of the south-west. 
Against this background it would be 
over-optimistic to expect the Turkish 
tourist industry to flower nationally over- 
night. Beaches and ruins, as even the 
promoters admit, are of little use without 
adequate local transport, hotel accommo- 


‘dation and municipal services—which 


means, in general, a certain level of 
economic development. For the moment, 
available resources are being directed on 
two areas in particular, One is the easily 
accessible region round Izmir, on the west 
coast; already beach-cities of bungalows 
are being built within sight of classical 
columns. The second, longer-term pro- 
position is the province of Antalya, on the 
south coast, for which a fifteen-year de- 
velopment plan has been proposed. The 
governor is enthusiastic, but anxious that 
the province should not fall into the hands 
of private enterprise ; the beaches aie to 
be developed under a communal schenic 
For the time being, the area remains cut 
off ; the railway ends 75 miles from the 
town, and the Izmir highway has still 
not arrived. 

So far, the results of all this activity 
have been slow, but encouraging. The 
number of visitors has doubled since 
1953: in 1959 there were 127,000. Of 
these, 30,000 were Americans, 17,000 
Germans, 13,000 Greeks, 13,000 British, 
8,000 French. Another §0,000 called briefly 
on cruises or in transit. Last year the 
figures were temporarily upset by politics; 
but by late summer tourists were arriving 
in their usual numbers, 

The official attitude to them is one of 
goodwill; a Turk who overcharges a 
tourist may be fined {£40 or spend three 
months in jail. The unofficial attitude is 
equally friendly but does not always suit 
the visitor, The casual tourist may 
regret the lack of pavement cafés: he may 
be disappointed when, hoping in a small 
coastal town to live cheaply off local fish, 
he finds it all comes from Izmir and 
costs twice as much as meat: he may not 
like being stared at. One cannot doubt 
that for a few years more the western 
tourist proprement dit—which means with 
camera, sun-glasses, straw hat ‘and one 
language— will look somewhat out of place 
in all but the most westernised towns. He 
may have to adapt himself a little ; but it 
will be well worth his while 
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Traffic... traffic... traffic... 


stop... 


The only driver who's completely happy here 
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smoothest, safest... No clutch, no effort; no tension, 


no constant changing up and down es 
just supremely easy, utterly relaxed 
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It's long-life motoring for car and 


driver in the wonderful, way-ahead 
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Just set the selector at D (for drive) and away you go. A 

touch on accelerator or brake and Hydra-matic changes gear 

automatically, at exactly the right instant. You g-l-i-d-c¢ 

from slow to fast, from fast to slow. 

Hydra-matic is not a ‘grafted-on-extra’; it’s specifically 

designed to team with Vauxhall's new 2.6 litre six-cylinder 

engine. Hydra-matic adds to safety —no free-wheeling 

means the engine is always fully available as a brake. Hydta- 

matic adds to economy -—— the car is a/ways in the right gear 

for the circumstances. And for the driver who “loves 

friving’, Hvydra-matic sull allows a large measure of c 

personal control. No other British car gives this advanced ' 

kind of motoring below £3,000. See your Vauxhall dealer 


and try Hydra-matic yourself. Even if you're not changing 
your car\just now you ought to know about Hydra-matic 
It’s the motoring of tomorrow! 

HYDRA-MATIC VELOX £775 plus £324.0.10 PT ~ {1099.01 
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The Blue and the Grey 


ITH all due pomp and a sense of dedication, the centenary of 
WW the American Civil War will be commemorated on both 

sides of the Atlantic. As its contribution Cassell has put 
together the pages written by Sir Winston Churchill* on this war in 
his History of the English Speaking Peoples, added some of the 
splendid photographs taken by Brady and others and has issued 
them as a separate book. It is a shrewd piece of publishing ; but 
this is the right book to issue at the present time, for, however 
hard worn the facts, the emphasis that Sir Winston puts upon 
them is important. The tradition of writing about the Civil War 
in this country is a strong one, producing two of the best military 
biographies of the war and one notable biography of Lincoln. 

Lincoln is the centre of this magnetic field. He has brought 
the best out in his biographers, and it is through him that a stranger 
to the United States is closest to understanding and to feeling 
what this war meant, and still means, to the American people. 
Perhaps it is because Lincoln is so dominant, standing four-square 
as the hero of a great tragedy, that only a few attempts have been 
made to write of the war as a whole, blending the battles with the 
politics and reconciling the economic ferment with the social 
pressure. Any great burst of energy is difficult to comprehend, 
and one which exploded into war, as the development of the United 
States did, is almost impossible to make comprehensible unless 
tricks of rhetoric are employed to kindle the emotions. Professor 
Nevins is now soberly engaged on this problem of comprehensive- 
ness and comprehensibility. But, even with his encyclopedic know- 
ledge, he is finding it hard to isolate the significant from the trivial. 
In a smaller compass, an Englishman, Mr Barker, has grappledt 
neatly with the same problem. With near success, Professor Ran- 
dall had tried before ; but he had a thesis to prove—that this was 
a repressible conflict, which many have found repugnant to 
common-sense. Moreover, such a thesis robs the war of its notions 
of romance. To these people still cling. 

The romantic attitude and style have now changed. Once it was 
the clash of sabres and the young girl waiting in the shade of the 
colonnade. That myth has died hard and, not so many years ago, 
it made “Gone With the Wind” a best-seller. More recently 
a novel about the bestial conditions in the prison-camp at Ander- 
sonville sold well ; this, too, is being made into a film. Today's 
romanticism is closer to the facts ; indeed, it feeds the American 
reader’s passion for them—facts by the hundred, details by the 
square yard. These books, carefully reconstructing the minutiae 
of this or that, aim at an impression of reality. Slugging hard, their 
authors underline the horror and the terror, and emphasise the 
courage and the fortitude. But the immediacy thcy convey is that 
of a well-directed, glossy colour film, to be enjoyed vicariously from 
a seat in the stalls. The reader is entertained ; he does not par- 


* The American Civil War. By Winston Churchill. Cassell. 111 pages 
> 
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+ The Civil War in America. By A. Barker. A. and C. Black. 182 pages. 
18s 


ticipate. He is encouraged to remain a looker-on. One film, which 
came close to depicting the war as it was—John Huston’s treat- 
ment of Crane's novel, “ The Red Badge of Courage,” which had 
much to say about the nature of war itself—was not popular. 
However shoddy the goods that some of the latest of the writers 
of the Civil War have to peddle, their market shows at least one 
thing-—that the war has an imaginative appeal. It has, in any case, 
always attracted the serious historian and analyst, not least because 
( is central to an understanding of the development of the United 
States. It is called, moreover, in a cliché that is now threadbare 
with use, the first of the modern wars. More accurately it gtew 
into a modern war—pointing towards the concept of total war 
and, more immediately for those soldiers who had any foresight, 
towards the stalemate and the casualties of the first world war. 
One subsidiary but nonctheless important reason why it has 
attracted so many English historians is that it is extraordinarily 
well documented in their mother tongue. Starting, say, with the 
“ Official Records” (running to about a hundred volumes) and 
“ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” passing on to the memoirs 
and finishing with the later commentaries, the historian has too 
much fact and controversy to deal with rather than too little. 


There is thus plenty of room for differences in opinion. Prac- 
tically every historian, for example, is faced with the question: 
who was the greater general—Grant, Sherman, Jackson or Lee? 
If he is wise, he ducks it by saying that each was great in his own 
way—which happens to be true—and not surprisingly the Civil 
War has given rise to three classics of military biography: Free- 
man’s Lee, Henderson's Jackson and Liddell Hart’s Sherman. The 
first is as important as much because of its method as because of 
its subject. In it, the war is seen as Lee saw it, only those facts 
that were available to Lee when he came to a decision being set 
down before the reader. This is a march through the fog of war, 
which enhances the brilliance of the soldier and the nobility of 
the man. The other two biographies are written by Englishmen 
and both in a sense are pieces of special pleading. Writing at the 
turn of the century as a member of a small professional army that 
had to face the possibility of war with a continental enemy, Hen- 
derson sought to underline the ability of a small, well-disciplined, 
mobile force, if used boldly, to disrupt the strategy of a vaster army. 
In Jackson and his campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, Henderson 
found the ideal subject. But Jackson was killed at Chancellorsville, 
before the Civil War took on—in Virginia at least—an apparatus 
of really tight tactical manceuvrings and defensive entrenchments. 
If the 1914-18 war ultimately knocked some of the British generals’ 
preconceived notions on the head, then it has also to be rémem- 
bered that Henderson put some of the notions there. Similarly, 
in the 1930s Liddell Hart was trying to knock the idea of indirect 
strategy into the heads of the British staff, and the brilliant, biased 
book he wrote about Sherman was part of his campaign. 


Lee, Jackson and Sherman have cach gained the biographer they 
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| deserved. Yet a 


| the central figure of the fighting, Grant, 
has _ still 


} memoirs. 
| time and pain to provide a legacy for 


great biography of 
to be written: Grant, like 
Sherman but unlike Lee, wrote his own 
But they were written against 


his family. They reveal a good deal 
about his strength of will and moral cour- 
age, but that is about all. In a typically 
radical appraisal yet another English 
military historian, Major General Fuller, 
has perhaps come closest to describing what 
sort of soldier Grant was. But his book is 
confined to the campaigns and, even in that 
field, is not fully satisfying. The failure of 
American historians to come to grips with 
Grant is extraordinary, especially when it 
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The Waste Makers 
By Vance Packard 


Longmans. 440 pages. 215. 


; ASTER! Faster! * the Red Queen's cry 

FE to Alice comes to mind carly in Mr 
Packard's | account of the headlong race 
American ‘producers are leading American 
consumers just to keep abreast of present 
progress and a slippery step ahead of reces- 
sion. They will have to run at an even more 
breathless pace in the future if they are/not 
to be swamped by the mounting flood of 
products. The plot to force the consumer to 
consume more is still thickening in the 
Alice-in-Wonderland economy ot modern 
America. In “The Hidden Persuaders ” 
the author examined the psychological 
pressure brought to bear on the consumer 
by advertisers to buy for a better life and, 
in “ The Status Seekers,” the social pres 
sures imposed on him by the new 
hierarchical business society to acquire the 
prestige symbols of a better class. This 
newest book investigates the ingenious 
techniques of “ waste-making”’ employed 
by manufacturers and merchandisers to 
make the public buy and buy for the good 
of the country, and it exposes the systematic 
educational campaign to replace any 
residual puritanical thrift with the more 
modern virtue of prodigal hedonism 
America, in fact, is shown well on the road 
to the “ Brave New World.” 

Today's dilemmas of “ overabundance ” 
have a topsy-turvy, dream-like quality, and 
when it can be argued that more population 
means more for everyone and higher — 
bring more sales, a sense of euphoria is likely 
to veil the underlying realities. Suggesting 
that a country can be made to “ overgrow,” 
Mr Packard dashes some invigorating cold 
water on the short-sighted rationalisations 
of “ growthmanship ” and “ consumerism,” 
which lead manufacturers deliberately to 
increase productive capacity when the 
markets are already glutted from the effects 
of automation and when it is becoming 
increasingly expensive to sell each item to 
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is remembered that a lesser soldier but a 
better President than Grant has only just 
left the White House. Why Grant suc- 
ceeded as a general, despite all his handicaps, 
and failed as a President, despite all his 
qualities, is a puzzle that demands an 
answer. At Appomattox he was at least as 
noble in victory as Lee was in defeat ; then 
came the tragic decline and failure. In many 
ways, Grant, with all his qualities ang all 
his weaknesses, appears to be typical of his 
time and his country, and with the centenary 
upon us it must be hoped that an American 
historian will try to set him down plain. 
This, rather than the construction of more 
period pieces, is the literary challenge of 
this commemoration 


Want Not 


a jaded public. In order to keep sales spiral 
ling they have adopted the doubtful strate- 
gies of cheapening quality and creating 
chaotic values and prices to mislead the 
public. Much research has been frittered 
away in devising the techniques of “ planned 
obsolescence to make durable goods less 
durable so that they wear out or lose their 
psychological appeal in the shortest time 
that it 1s calculated the consumers will 
tolerate, often before they are paid for. By 
carefully cultivating “ dissatisfied custo- 
mers,” they somehow keep them coming 
back for more, buying at least two of every- 
thing, indulging in the “ throwaway spirit ” 
and discarding “ obsolete automobiles or 
“ used homes ™ like last year’s hat. Families 
co-operate by “ buying on the never-never ” 
to the point where they are, on the average, 
three months from bankruptcy and, at the 
same time, oblige the salesmen by having 
more babies, giving them juvenile credit 
cards and turning them over at a tender age 
to television to learn how to achieve “ style 
of life.” The real cost of such lopsided 
development toward private opulence, Mr 
Packard shows, must be assessed in terms 
of public poverty and the depletion of moral 
and material resources, which may turn 
America into a “ have-not” nation all too 
soon. 

“ The Waste Makers’ offers some broad 
solutions that should provide food for 
thought to the New Frontiersmen now 
ruminating growth rates and long range 
goals. It may intensify the twinges of con- 
science that are already, reportedly, being 
felt by businessmen and consumers of the 
“ throwaway age.’ It should be a revela- 
tion to the individual who may be wonder- 
ing why he has to keep on buying potato- 
peel-coloured potato peelers, And it gives 
fair warning to any nation on the verge of 
booming through the scarcity barrier. 
Although readers will notice a certain lack: 
of statistical support for the author's con- 
tentions and wonder if he does not protest 
a bit too much, all should be entertained in 
the process of losing a few more shreds of 
their illusions. 
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The Two Cultures 


The Long Revolution 
By Raymond Williams. 
Chatto & Windus. 384 pages. 308. 


R RAYMOND WILLIAMS has already 

established a reputation as an acute 
and articulately angry critic of contemporary 
society in his novel “ Border Country ” and 
his treatise “Culture and Society 1780- 
1950.” His present volume continues his 
critical analysis in a series of essays, which 
are given unity by their employment of his 
own idiosyncratic concepts of culture, the 
individual and society. For those who 
equate culture with the fine arts as a sort 
of decorative froth on the surface of society 
he has no:hing but scorn ; and he is some- 
what in the tradition of Arnold, both in 
his insistence on the connection between 
culture and life and in the sharpness of his 
strictures on contemporary England. His 
long revolution is a cultural and therefore 
a social movement, a gradual advance of 
society away from the old hierarchical order 
to the actual attainment of the ideals of 
liberty and equality. In England this revolu- 
tion has now reached a temporary hiatus. 
According to Mr Williams, the extension of 
what has always been a minority culture to 
the mass of the people has been held up by 
a sinister combination of interests, an un- 
holy alliance between the financial specula- 
tors, who have a stranglehold on our means 
of public communication and who judge 
everything by the crude yardstick of profit 
and loss, and the antediluvian survivors of 
an antiquated class system, who have made 
common cause with these new vulgarians in 
order to preserve their inherited rights. 
This is an arresting thesis ; is it true ? 

Certainly there are in England today, as 
there have been for centuries, two cultures, 
one of the educated, liberal intelligentsia, 
the other of the semi-educated masses. But 
the novel factor is not his hypothecated 
‘satanic alliance, but the loss by the liberal 
culture of its public monopoly. The rapid 
material advance of the working class has 
reduced it'in influence to what it always 
was numerically, a minority interest. This 
unpleasant dethronement has certainly 
evoked a Pontius Pilate response, a superior 
form of contracting out, but its attitude is 
one of non possumus rather than hostility 
to the “ new ” mass culture. Secure within 
its own personal categories of thought and 
feeling, the intelligentsia is no longer in- 
terested in educating its masters because 
they are no longer seen, as Bagehot, the 
Arnolds and Ruskin saw them, as masters. 
Peaceful co-existence has made a revival of 
the cultural missionary zeal of the eighteen 
sixties impossible. 

In analysing the problems presented by 
contemporary English society Mr Williams 
is interesting and convincing, but hot 
especially original. He sees social rather 
than individual poverty as the central 
English problem, and emphasises that the 
conflict between old left and new right has 


precluded a radical solution. The moguls 
of commercial television have been the chief 
beneficiaries of this left-wing paralysis, and 
they, with the press barons, have done their 
best to destroy the individual's “ capacity 
for significant response.” Here Mr Williams 
is clearly right; the very concept of 
“ prestige” cultural programmes is un- 
civilised. Today's barbarian is no longer 
identifiable by a bearskin and club, but is 
more likely to wear an executive suit and 
wield a ballpoint pen. But what is Mr 
Williams's remedy ? More institutions that 
will teach democratic ideals and others that 
will democratically control  society’s 
economic and cultural life. This is thin 
gruel, and Mr Williams does nothing to 
allay the fears of a rampant bureaucracy 
that such proposals at once arouse. 
Indeed, Mr Williams's whole concept of 
man and society is at times inadequate. He 
seems unaware that the tyranny of the 
bureaucrat and the greed of the profitcer 
have a common basis in the very nature of 
man, and these will not be eradicated by 
institutions, however “ democratic” their 
conception, Society, furthermore, is more 
than the naked confrontation between the 
individual and the state which Mr Williams 
takes it to be, ignoring the network of in- 
stitutions, especially the churches, that act 
as mediators and buffers between the human 
person and state power. Yet whatever 
reservations one may have, one is grateful 
to the author for having written this stimu- 
lating book. Not the least of its effects will 
be to shake the complacency of those who 
have acquiesced in a system of commercial 
tyranny in the name of individual liberty, 
and to spur them on to play their part in 
shaping the institutions (whatever they may 
be) of which the sixties stand in need. 


Wellington's Shadow 
The Destruction of Lord Raglan 


By Christopher Hibbert. 
Longmans. 359 pages. 30s. 


Wellington at War, 1794-1815 


Letters selected and edited by Antony Brett- 
James. 
Macmullan. 377 pages. 42s. 
i his introduction to a selection of letters 
written by Wellington in wartime, Mr 
Antony Brett-James quotes a conversation 
between the Duke and a Mr Chad. The 
improbably named Mr Chad said : 

I had no idea of all the variety of knowledge 
necessary for a Commander in Chief. I 
wonder how you could suffice 

Wellington, in his down to carth way, 
replied : 

I never should if I had not been very young 
in command. 

Wellington was forty-six at Waterloo. 
Raglan was sixty-five when he led the 
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EARL ATTLEE 
'| Empire into 
Commonwealth 


* Few are better qualified to write about 
changing an empire into a commonwealth 
this book shows us a great yet modest 
man commenting on the events im his 
lifetime for which he was in large 
measure responsible . F 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
73 Od net 


THE 


THE 
Autobiography of 


Thomas 
Whythorne 


Edited by 


JAMES M. OSBORN 


* Elizabethan autobiogra $ are almost 
all, except for the religious ones, 
disappointingly extrovert, concerned with 
the daily doings of the author, and "he 
external events that struck him. But this 
one takes us into the heart of the man, 
tells us his motives and; gives us the feel of 
his life. We can put our on his 
pulse, as we can otherwise do only in 
listening to the music he composed .. . . 

His autobiography is a treasure.’ 
ROWSE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
lilustvated 45s net 


A. L. 


On Reading 
Flaubert 


MARGARET G. TILLETT 


will certainly cause many readers 
to discover or rediscover the magic and 
pleasure Flaubert has to offer . . . . She 
communicates the fruits of her 
clearly, enthusiastically and winningly. 
BIRMINGHAM POST 
150 met 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





BERNARD 
FERGUSSON 


THE WATERY MAZE: The siory of 

Combined Oper anions. 

‘A vivid and authoritative history 

seen from a new and exciting angle.’ 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


‘An admirable book about a fascinating 


subject.” sunpay TIMES Liustrated 30s 


Lord Layton 


DOROTHY 
‘Lord Layton's intensely moving 


and beautifully written homage to hus 
wife.” THE LISTENER 


‘An absorbing account 0! a noble and 


happy life.” times LITeRARY SUPPLEMENT 


Montgomery 


fHE PATH TO LEADERSHIP 
‘Wise as well as practical. Shows 
a degree of intuitive understanding 
about the young before which I bow 
in humility.” jOMN CONNELL 
‘Superbly qualified to write about 


leadership.” OfSPRVER 


David Howarth 


rHE SHADOW QF THE DAM 
‘Like a Rider Haggard, with intusions 
of Evelyn Waugh this moving graphic 
novel illuminates the problems of 
Atrica,’ PETER FORSTER-—DAILY EXPRESS 
Lilustrated 18 


Arabian 
Adventure 


ANTHONY SHEPHERD 
Expicdes the myth that young 
Englishmen have lost the spirit of 

adv enture, 

‘Shows a feeling for the country and 
the people and conveys the sensation 


of “sand between the toes”’.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD J//ustrar 


Collin 


British army in the Crimea. All his life, he 
had lived under Wellington’s shadow, 
serving him as a military secretary in the 
ficld and then serving under him at the 
Horse Guards. 


Raglan, because of his closeness to 
Wellington, was perhaps the soldicr most 
conscious of the Duke's shadow, But hx 
was not the only one. The whole of the 
British army lived under it between 
Waterloo and the Crimea. Nothing could 
be done unless Wellington approved ; 
nothing was done if he remained silent 
What was good enough to beat the French 
was good enough to beat anyone else. The 
trouble was that none of Wellingtosi’s sub 
ordinates had his military genius or his 
administrative ability 


But it is as wrong to blame Wellington's 
inertia for the disaster in the Crimea as it 
is to blame it on Raglan’s lack of put 
posive drive. The army was but one of 
other instiiuucnal relics of the cighteenth 
century crying out for reform after 
Waterloo. But Parliament and the Cabinct, 
trying to grapple with the economic and 
social upheavals of the industrial revolution, 
did not think them important enough to 
give them priority. By default, the army 
was left to go its own way. The taxpayer 
wanted a small army and he was not 
prepared to spend moncy on making it 
efhcient. Wellington was the first to recog 
mise this and, bowing to necessity, he 
tucked the army away out of sight. Out of 
sight what was already obsolescent became 


obsolete 6 


This is why the army collapsed and died 
in the mud and slush of the Crimea. The 
gentle and likeable Raglan was the scapegoat 
for a nation’s Mr Christophe: 
Hibbert makes this absolutely plain in hi 
biography. Based on original resources 
his book is mulitary history at its finest. It 
must rank with Mrs Woodham-Smith’: 
“The Reason Why.” In a sense it-is even 
a better book about the Crimea than that 
for hers was primarily concerned with the 
army before the Crimea and Mr Hibbert's 
is primarily concerned with the army in the 
Crimea. He has written the best modern 
book on the campaign and at the same time 
has firmly established what Lord Raglan 
was—a gentleman, a good man but a not 
very good general. Raglan in fact was the 
perfect officer to serve on the staff of a 
great general. But, lacking Wellington’s 
ability and arrogance, he was not the man 
to command an army in the field 


neglect 


Plenty of books have been written about 
Wellington, good and bad alike. But, like 
other domineering men, he reveals himself 
plainly in his own writings. His despatches 
and letters, volumes and volumes of them, 
were collected together and published over 
a century ago. Now Mr Brett-James has 
selected some of the most telling of them to 
show how Wellington grew to command, 
linking them together with an unobtrusive 
narrative. This is an admirable book for 
the general reader who wants to see why 
one man could dominate the thinking of an 
army for nearly fifty years 
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America in Mid-Century 
Growing Up Absurd 

By Paul Goodman. 

Gollancz. 312 pages. 218 

America in the Modern World 

By D. W. Brogan. 

Hamish Hamilton. 126 pages. 158. 


a these books, in their different ways, 
are concerned with the present condi- 
tion of the United States. Mr Goodman 
writes a spiky prose and some of his sen- 
tences must be re-read to find the meaning 
hidden in his awkward style. Professor 
Brogan ts as urbane as ever; his paragraphs 
slide so gracefully Mto one another that 
there is often a danger of missing some of 
the concealed barbs. But they have one thing 
in common—optumism about the future— 
that distinguishes them from other recent 
critics of modern America. 

“ Growing Up Absurd” is an important 
book because Mr Goodman goes deeper into 
the problem than have the other Jeremiahs. 
He refuses to accept the casy assumption 
that juvenile delinquency is the result of a 
failure in communication. He thinks that 
* the social message has been communicated 
clearly to the young men and is unaccept 
able” and decides that if this is so, the 
disaffection 


of the yvoung is profound and will not be 


finaliv remexhable by better techniques of 

terial ine 

He points out that those who have con 
formed, who have been given a sense of 
belonging, have “ become for the most part 
apathetic, disappointed, cynical and 
wasted “It as desperately hard these 
days,” he maintains, “ for an average child 
to grow up to be a man for our organised 
system of society does not want men, They 
are not safc.” And they are not safe because 
there are so few jobs today in which a man 
can take pride 


Mr Goodman finds America in mid-cen 
tury divided into three classes—the Poor, 
the Organisation and the Independents 
The Poor are those who are outside the 
organised (that is, the unionised) system, 
and the Independents are “the old- 
fashioned, the eccentric, the criminal, the 
gifted, the serious, the men and women, the 
rentiers, the freelances.” All the rest are 
part of tht Organisation, which has three 
statuses within the class——Workers, Organi- 
sation Men and Managers. The Organisa 
tion therefore includes all those who would 
be counted as responsible members of 
society or, as Mr Goodman would say, all 
those who are caught in the Rat Race. 


Professor Brogan, in what is essentially 
another episode in his amiable and pro- 
tracted flirtation with the United States and 
the American people, does not pursue his 
inquiries so far—he admits to leaving the 
enumeration of the defects of the American 
way of life to the Americans themselves, 
who, he sometim s feels, “ splash on the 
black paint a little too lavishly.” But he 
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gives his usual pyrotechnic display of know- 
ledge of obscure facts. (Of those who have 
heard of Knute Rockne and have an idea 
of who he was, surely only Mr Brogan 
knows, or rather “ cannot help remember- 
ing,” that he taught chemistry.) 

When both treat the same subject the dif- 
ference in their attitude is revealing. Pro- 
fessor Brogan, for example, notes that 
“ Americans can endure or even accept with 
ease a great deal of economic or social 
inequality ” and deduces that “ the United 
States is a country in which simple jealousy 
plays a comparatively innocuous and unim- 
portant role in political and social life.” He 
even wonders why Tocqueville did not com- 
ment on a phenomenon that must have beeh 
visible in his time. Mr Goodman also re- 
cognises that “ workers on a fairly high stan 
dard don’t much bother who has mullions,” 
but does not believe this to be a national 
virtue or indeed something that has existed 
for long. Rather he finds i to be the proof 
of an apathy that has developed since the 
fight against poverty was won by the 
organised workers 

Both, too, discuss standards in art. Mr 
Goodman states flatly that in the United 


States today “ it is impossible to have the 
brilliance of Handel, the material grandeur 
of Venice. With us the style of the big 
bright sensation belongs to cheap musical 
dramas on Broadway“; while Mr Brogan, 
pleading gently for “ a more open adoption 
of excellence as a national aim,” quietly 
reminds his audience that My Fair Lady is 
not The Marriage of Figero. 

It is perhaps because Professor Brogan 
had an audience (his book is a series of 
lectures delivered at Rutgers University), an 
American audience and a young one, that he 
seems to be more superficial than he really 
is. When he concludes that in ten years 
America will be “ different, better and more 
interesting ” there is a nostalgic note, One 
feels that he is talking of a return to the 
virtues of the America he knew when young. 
When Mr Goodman thinks that “ perhaps 
the future may make more sense than we 
dared hope " one has no such feeling. One 
knows that he is pinning his faith to new 
developments—to his “ crazy young allies,” 
the rebellious groups, the Beats, even the 
delinquents, whose problems and whose 
search for values he describes with such 
sympathy and generosity. 


The Drama of Man 


Mankind in the Making 


By William Howells 


Secker and Warburg. 382 pages. 35s 


Y UPERFICIALLY, this is simply a masterly 
S textbook, just right for the first term of 
undergraduate study in anthropology. The 
occasional flippancy, the “ human interest" 
anecdotes about the men whose discoveries 
and theories have made modern prehistoric 
anthropology, and the sweeping simplifica- 
tion of technical detail, all help to create 
that impression. It is an elementary text- 
book ; but one with a difference. The facts 
are there, justly weighed and brought right 
up to date.. But what Professor Howells 
also succeeds in doing is to convey a feeling 
for the drama of man’s evolutionary history 
and a sense of the intellectual excitement, 
and—yes—moral challenge, afforded by 
inquiry into the origins and development of 
the “ euhominid ” branch of the primates. 

Like an earlier book which this one 
replaces, it takes in the whole of man’s 
biological history, from “ The Rise of the 
Fishes” to the characters and distribution 
of the living races of mankind. To cover 
this range has meant judicious selection ; 
and Professor Howells excels in this. Life 
before the appearance of the hominoid line 
the “ape-human dynasty”) is dealt with 
summarily. The pace increases when Pro- 
fessor Howells comes t the monkeys and 
the apes ; and he is fully in his clement 
when he reaches the first man-apes, Dart's 
South African “ australopiths.” 

The bulk of the book is concerned with 
the prehistori¢ evolution of the races of man 
Finds as recent as those of the past three 


years in America and Africa, the evidence 
of carbon 14 dating and of the fluorine test, 
and such awkward irregularities as the newly 
rediscovered, ten million year-old ape 
oreoptthecus are brought into the argument 
Specialists may disagree with Professor 
Howells when he plumps for the Presapiens 
School, who want to separate the ancestors 
of modern man from the Neanderthalers at 
a much earlier stage than has hitherto been 
accepted. But in this as in other contro- 
versial matters Professor Howells states all 
sides of the case impartially. Again, the 
story of the Piltdown lapse is probably now 
well enough known not to need lengthy 
retelling, even in the interests of a methodo- 
logical homily. Lastly, the short section on 
modern man will strike some experts as too 
general and speculative. But all this suits 
the aim of the book, which is to stir the 
interest and curiosity of beginners. 


There is another side to this book. With- 
out going into technicalities, Professor 
Howells manages to bring out the processes 
of reasoning and verification that led 
pioneers like Dubois and Broom to make 
key discoveries. The air is full of ideas for 
courses of general education for the students 
expegted to swarm into the new universities, 
Professor Howells’s book, both on account 
of its subject and of the way he handles it, 
should be admirable for this purpose. 


- Life, Death 


and the Law 


NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS 


This important new book by the 
author of Obscemty and the Law and 
Walter Bagehot discusses the 
relationship which should exist 
between law and morals. The 
problems it considers are of 

great relevance today and one of 
them, the law of suicide, is the 
subject of a new bill in Parliament. 
The chapters cover Law and Morals 
——Contraception— Sterilization— 
Artificial Insemination——Homo- 
sexuality —Suicide—Euthanasia. 35s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


WHO is 
truly* 
up-to-date 


on CURRENT. Affairs? 


Every week KEESING'S subscribers in all parts of the 
globe receive by post (airmail if desired) a purely 
factual bulletin, fully recording the important events 
throughout the World in the. spheres of Politics, 
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its ‘living’ Subject Index, reborn 26 times a year, gives 
instant aceess to every item recorded in the Diary—to 
form a permanently up-to-date work of reference on 
ihe ‘live’ history of our time-—prepered for casy 
filing in the handy, compact Binder. 


No wonder that, within 30 years from its im- 
ception, KEPSING'S has become the trusted 
Reference Tool of those who have to keep always 
fully and truly up-to-date on the important 
happenings of our day, and NOW [8 THE 
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by completing and returning the attached coupon 
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For Railway Fans 
The Railways of Britain 


By Jack Simmons. 
Routledge. 276 pages. 308. 


DICTIONARIES 


two of the world-famous 
MERRIAM-WEBSTERS 


Webster’s 
New International 


HIS most friendly, unprofessorial book 


600,000 entries—the largest of all 
English vocabularies. In over 200 
special subjects, the entries are the 
work of renowned authorities on 
those subjects, giving the “Big 
Webster’ a‘ richness. of information 
equivalent to that of a multi-volume 
encyclopaedia. Fully illustrated and 
elegantly produced, it stands un- 
rivalled as an all-purpose dictionary 
3.350 pages. Gazetteer, Biographical 
Dictionary, etc., etc. In 1 or 2 
volumes, £16 16s. 


Webster’s 


New Collegiate 


A direct abridgment of the great New 
International, maintaining the same 
very high standard of scholarship 
but with definitions abbreviated for 
speedier reference. The perfect 
dictionary for students and general 
readers. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 
tlustrations, 1,300 pages SOs., or 
a ved style, 60s 


raniti (rali¢a pr a < ‘ a 
! Ad rriam Ws chs » the publisher 
‘. we 4 SONS 1 1D. © Portugal 
S W.C.2. Mh is poyt-tree 


| McGraw-Hill 


SAMUELSON 


ECONOMICS 
New Fifth Edition 


This edition retains the main pur- 


pose of the original text and in 
addition contains a reorganization 
of the treatment of microecono- 
mics; new chapters on supply and 
demand; the problems of growth 
in developed countries; and a 
revision of the welfare versus 
private investment material. This 
new edition also presents the 
operations of individual business 
and how it affects—and is affected 
by — the operations of the 
_ economic system May 58s 


@ over 1,000,000 copies sold 


@ used in more than 30 
countries 


@ translated into 6 languages 
: 


by the Professor of History at |the 
University of Leicester will delight all 
aficionados of British railways (with a small 
r). The history is forcefully condensed into 
the first fifty-one pages. Those who want 
detailed accounts of the early railway boom 
and the troubles that began to affect many 
of the lines in the mid-70s, long before they 
lost their mondpoly, will know the classical 
works to which they should turn ; to make 
this easy, Professor Simmons provides at the 
end of his book one of the best biblio- 
gtaphies in existence on British railway 
literature 

His real love is the physical equipment 
Of the railways. Here his observation is 
matched by the widespread travelling he 
has done over British railway systems and 
by the shrewdness of his observation. The 
introductory two paragraphs to his chapter 
on railway buildings is remarkable in its 
sympathy and understanding. So, a few 
pages later, is the scarifying judgment on 
Lord Stamp and his fellow directors of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway for 
their architectural achievements around 
Euston. Three cheers, too, for his judg 
ment on the new station at Banbury—most 
certainly, as he says, the peer of anything 
else in the town. Perhaps a daily breader 
through Potters Bar might be allowed to 
put in a word for the new station there, 
which gets Professor Simmons’s general 
commendation and perhaps deserves some 
thing a little stronger. 

Nice touches abound in this book. How 
many readers could score full marks in 
identifying the “ Plymouth Cheap,” “ The 
Corridor” and Col. Tomline? If the 
London and North Western Railway was 
justified in charging §s. for a lunch basket 
of chicken, ham or tongue, bread and cheese 
and a pint of claret in 1876, does that make 
present day restaurant car prices absurdly 
cheap ? There is much modesty, too. A 
good a summary, as the British reader is 
likely to get on railway equipment and 
operation is prefaced by the note: “ Hardly 
more than a set of suggestions for further 
study by the interested student of railways 
And yet Professor Simmons can take on 
even the Ordnance Survey. when it gets 
things wrong by showing stations as closed 
that are, and always have been, open. He 
has brought to light the first public addres: 
system——on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway in 1861. where most of the station- 
masters had a starling or parrot “ calling out 
the name of the station most distinctly.” He 
tives for good value four studies of rail- 
ways ““on the ground,” from Fenchurch 
Street, through Suffolk, from Derby to Man- 
chester through the Peak, and Glasgow to 
Edinburgh ; these are models of good rail 
way observation and good English 

Professor Simmons is the kind of writer 
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Mail coach, Grand Junction Railway (1837 


who can make something interesting out of 
railway lamp posts, which he has studied 
far afield. His care for railways, one would 
guess, would have taken him twice as far to 
identify that hundred-year-old lamp post at 
Golspie in Sutherland 


The African Renaissance 
Muntu: An Outline of Neo-African 


Culture 


By Janheinz Jahn 
Faber. 269 pages. 308 


Z His intelligent and densely packed book 
is head and shoulders above current 
African studies. Here are no_ hasty 
judgments that seem in happy ignorance ot 
half the facts; no arrogant sweeping of 
problems under the thick pile carpet of an 
author's self-esteem ; no faithful reproduc- 
tion of pot-boiling platitude. Herr Jahn has 
done a great deal of work in order to write 
his book and struggled through a great deal 
of hard thinking. If his style is rather turgid 
(or strikes an Englishman as being so), his 
English translator has greatly helped to 
bridge the gap in syntactical conception—a 
chasm into which many an English translator 
from the German has thrust his readers with 
the utmost apparent indifference to their 
fate. This, in brief,‘is an important book 
that is unusually well produced. 

Apart from its intrinsic interest and value 
as a study of African thought, “ Muntu” 
also marks in a real sense the rebirth of 
German Africanist scholarship. How far we 
ure here from the fatuous racialism of a 
recent German past may be seen from Herr 
Jahn’s approving quotation of a judgment 
of Frantz Fanon’s: that for Africans “ the 
man who worships Negroes is just as * sick ° 
as the man who despises them.” Herr Jahn 
is a man who neither hates Negroes nor 
loves them: he goes much further towards 
self-liberation—he likes and respects a great 
many people who happen to live in Africa 
and happen to have black skins. 

The subject of “ Muntu ” is African cul 
ture: writing, painting, sculpture ; specific- 
ally, “ neo-African culture.” Does any such 
thing exist ? If so, has it any real value ? 
As Herr Jahn sees the matter, the ideal of 
a modern African culture—the culture of a 
continent emerging into the “ modern 
world " for the first time as an acknowledged 
equal—“ is neither the traditional African 
nor the black European but the modern 
African.” Banality ? No: because 

this means that a tradition seen rationall 


whose vatues are made explicit and renewed, 
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must assimilate those European elements 
which modern times demand; and in this 
pro-ess the European elements are so trans- 
formed and adapted that a modern, viable 
Afnean culture arises ‘out of the whole. It is 
a question, therefore, of a genuine renaissance, 
which does not remain a merely formal 
renewal and imitation of the past, but permits 
something new to emerge. Th's something 
new is already at hand: we call it neo- 
African culture 


Thus the idea of négritude—of “ black 
personality "—was only a stage in self- 
adjustment to this radically new situation: 
a necessary reaction while African artists 
freed themselves from the notion that their 
task, essentially, was to do the same thing as 
European artists and “ do it as well.” After 
neeritude, 

it became permissible to think and write in 

the African way; Africa was rediscovered, re 


awakened ; from now on African culture was 
to, and did, furnish the standards 


Anyone in Europe or America who wishes 
to grasp “ the African cultural situation ” in 
this day and age—half-way to cultural in- 
dependence—should read this book: a short 
review cannot possibly do justice to its 
richness and variety. 


Points East 
Introducing Turkey 


By Cedric Salter. 
Methuen. 192 pages. 218. 


A THOUGH it is exactly a hundred years 
since a high-powered team, sponsored 
by what 1s now the Guide Bleu, visited and 
annotated the Ottoman Empire, there are 
sull remarkably few guide-books in English 
to Turkey. There has been no market for 
them ; the English tourist has now got as 
far as Greece, but his philhellenism tends to 
be in direct ratio to his mistrust of the 
Turks, the Greeks’ traditional enemies and 
his. He is still content to be unaware of 
points farther east. This book attempts to 
take him that short distance farther. 

There is so much farther east, and it is 
so little known, that no guide-book on 
Turkey can be wholly dull; the most 
“ obvious” places are fascinating in a way 
that Florence or Athens can never be again. 
But it is all too easy, especially for the writer 
on this comparatively unfamiliar country, to 
be trite. Mr Salter has visited the obvious 
places, rightly ; and he makes many of the 
obvious comments on them (though 
occasionally mis-spelling their names). But 
one may perhaps wonder about his real feel- 
ing for the country when one learns that, 
having lived there before, during, and after 
the war, he still needs an interpreter; it 
makes one approach with extra caution any 
sentence containing the words “all 
Turks. ...” It is high time that the West 
came to regard the Turks as something more 
than the sackers of Constantinople, and for 
this it is significant that this book should 
have appeared at all. Not that it will much 
enlighten the armchair traveller, but the 
very richness of its subject matter may well 
encourage a few suspicious hellenophiles to 
go and see for themselves. 


Civil Affairs and 
Military Government 
in N.W. Europe 1944-1946 


BY F.S. V. DONNISON 


Tells the story of the re-establishment of 
civil control n the territories of the liberated 
Athes, and cf tre setting up of Military 
Governments in Germany and Austria, 
following the Anglo-American invasion of 
Europe towards the end of the War 

Cloth bound: with maps. 42s. (post ty. 9d) 


The Commonwealth 
Relations Office List, 1961 


Brings together. in handy form, essential 
information covering the main aspects of 
Commonwealth affairs, including constiu- 
tronal developments. It is an indispensable 
reference book for all concerned with the 
subject whether in research, authorship, of 
study. No library or office ts complete 


Vs 6d. (post | 


without if 


, st aed 
Kuniyoshi 

Commemorating the centenary of 
Kunivoshi’s death, this is the first study 
any European language of the life and wor 
of the last great master of Japanese colpu 
print. With text by B. W. Robinson, and 
illustrations from his large output showing 
his great versatility and dramatic force 
Ready in May 27s. 6d. ( poss ext 


The Strategic Air 
Offensive against 
Germany, 1939-1946 


Three volumes of narrative by Sir Charles 
Webster and Dr. Noble Frankland and a 
fourth containing technical appendices 
Entitled Preparation, Endeavour, and 
Victory ta narrative volumes describe 
strategy, tactics, intelligence, and results; 
the diverse views of those in authority; and 
the gallantry and skill of air crews during 
operations 


Coming late June About 42s. each volume 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


Gi S 


WELLINGTON 


AT WAR 

{NTONY BRETT-JAMES 

The Duke of Wellington never wrote his 
memoirs, but from his letters, dispats hes, 
recorded conversations, and from con 
temporary diaries, Antony Brett. James 
gives us an enthralling picture of the great 
man in his vears of active command 


r7p94e Big Illustrated 425 


xz ® 


W. B. YEATS 


Fssavs and Introductions 


ollection of Yeats’ famous and lesser 
known critical writings, covering the 
reative arts in general. ‘Lvery page of 


worth pondering JON Wain 


j 36 


ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 


LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by 

HOWARD §. ELLIS 

and H. ©. WALLICH 
ecdings of a conterence held in 
janeiro by the International 
Assim lation The volume pre 
authoritative examination of 
rie } 1 rt le ns whi h ‘ ontront 


nt in Latin America 46° 


STUDIES IN 
BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 


R. S. EDWARDS 
and H. TOWNSEND 


Designed as a supplement to the same 
authors’ well-known Business Enterprise 
‘Most welcome. They make rewarding 
reading’ Sunday Telegraph a¢s 


TOPICAL COMMENT 
R. F. HARROD 


A series of commentaries on contem- 
porary economic problems ‘Sir Roy 
is always readable: more often than not 


he is also right’—-financtal Times. 2465 
b 


RUSSIA’S ROCKETS 


AND MISSILES 
ALBERT PARRY 


A tull, authoritative and dramatic account 
ot the Russian race to master outer space 
from Tsarist times to the present day 

This vital, topical book abo takes a 
fas inating look into the future 248 


MACMILLAN 





& objective, 
authoritative, 
topical ° 


THE WORLD 
TODAY 


Chatham House Review 


In the April issue 


Britam and the Common Marke 
Independent Mauritania 

Stagnation in Soviet Agriculture 

Aspects of Progress in Mexico since 


Revolutio 


(KDE RS may be sent t . 1d news 
wots or to Oxtord Univers Amen House 
Warwick Square, London, £.C.4, from whom 


SPECIMEN COPY of a recent issue may be 


Mamed on request 


y Pres 


India 


and the West 
BARBARA WARD 


Powerfully and persuasively wrut- 


en LM. D. Leerme tObserver) 


Eloquent 
} 


ister 


argument for a realists 
1 to India’s economic prob- 
lems.” lan Lana (Sunday Times) 


ann 
eh 


Clear, forceful and dignified in 
tyle and often brilhant in argument.” 
PRANCIS Watson (Financial Times) 


“A book that can be a primer of the 
new work! opening up to western 
responsibility. —The Times (in @ 
leading article IXs 


CAMUS 
Resistance, Rebellion 
and Death 2s 


Collected Fiction >: 


Rare value for so much excellent 
and varied writing ( Times Literary 
Supplement) 


He was the best prose writer of his 
generation Vv. S. Prirceeri 


HAMISH HAMILTON. 
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Pre-Digested Wonder 


AN ADDICTED CORRESPONDENT 


New Maps of Hell 


By Kingsley Amis. 
Gollancz. 161 pages. 16s 


= is significant that everyone writing 
about science fiction feels obliged to 
clarify his own standpoint in advance 
Either one has never been able to stomach 
the stuff or, like Mr Amis (and your corres- 
pondent), one is a self-confessed addict. It 
is a very defensive genre, much given to 
preface-writing and editorialising, and in 
one sense “ New Maps of Hell ” is another 
example of the trend. The book is more 
than this, however, because it sets out to 
describe and assess as well as to defend. 

Mr Amis’s definition of science fiction is 
impressive: “It presents, with verisimili- 
tude, the human effects of spectacular 
changes in our environment, changes either 
deliberately willed or involuntarily 
suffered.” He distinguishes science fiction 
from fantasy—which, he says, “ flouts fact 
or presumptive fact "—and claims for it 
a valuable rolé of ‘social diagnosis and 
warning 

If this sounds a trifle pretentious Mr 
Amis is nevertheless only too candid about 
the shortcomings of the genre. He accuses 
writers of crude materialism, frequent 
electrifying banality, absence of clear think- 
ing and over-negative criticism ; and he 
quotes some prize examples of illiteracy. 
including the innocently incestuous goings- 
on of an “ entymologist.” His picture of the 
repulsive appearance of the = specialist 
magazines, with their crass advertisements. 
unenticing formats and sometimes frankly 
cuckoo editorials, is only too true and is 
quite enough to deter readers who have 
escaped addiction in their uncritical teens 
Mr Amis, of course, finds that the charms 
far outweigh the horrors and does his best 
to explain why, but even a fellow-addict will 
find his praise less convincing than his com- 
plaints 

No one will ever really lke science fiction 
however clearly you may distinguish it 
from fantasy) unless he is the kind of person 
who enjoys wonder—the kind of person 
whose imagination feeds, so to speak, on 
evening rather than midday shadows. This 
to be a fundamental human distinc 
tion. with wonder-loyers (who may or may 
not be less adult than the others) in an 
admutted but far from insignificant minority 
The relevant thing is that science is now the 
most powerful source of wonder in our 
civilisation, and, as the rate of scientific 
discovery speeds up in geometrical pro- 
gression, so the wonder becomes more over- 
powering and widespread. The people most 
open to this are, of course, the same people 
as, for the most part, read and write science 
fiction: the technically trained young. 

When people who are educated in 
scientific enypiricism and logical deduction 
find themse ves envisaging, say, the remote 


seems 
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LOOKS AT SCIENCE FICTION 


effects of a possible worldwide eradication 
of malaria or of the fantastic calculating 
speeds of computers, it seems only natural 
that they should actually need some sort of 
science fiction to act out for them what 
happens one step farther on-—to “ extra- 
polate.” as we addicts call it. This is 
really more a digestive than a didactic 
function, and Mr Amis’s heavy emphasis 
on the “ sdcial diagnosis * and on the stories 
about sociological Utopia-Hells is due to a 
slight underdevelopment of his own sense 
of wonder, causing him to prefer this, the 
most polemical of the various branches of 
the art. 

Incidentally this same wonder-digesting 
function is at work in all sorts of novels 
that no one would dream of calling science 
ficuon, Writers who use technical detail as 
a vital part of their stories, such as Nevil 
Shute (whose “ On the Beach,” as Mr Amis 
points out, slips right over into science 
fiction, albeit unacknowledged as such), 
C. S. Forester, Nigel Balchin and the 
growing class of specialist writers of aero- 
plane thrillers, like E. K. Gann, are all 
digesting and domesticating the advances of 
science and technology for the less openly 
wonder-minded reader. 

Mr Amis believes that science fiction will 
expand and flourish, taking over, perhaps. 
some detective-story fans, shedding its 
lunatic fringe and gaining more serious 
writers. One hopes he is right about this, 
but it may be that the phenomenon is self- 
limiting. In due course the digestive pro- 
cess may catch up enough for the ordinary 
writer to write about science and technology 
as he likes, either realistically or by extra- 
polation, without being labelled and 
banished to a specialist field. This will not 
be the end of science fiction stories, of 
course, or of individual addicts, but it may 
be the end of the present soul-searching and 
self-consciousness. 


Pockets of Memory 
Felix Frankfurter Reminisces 


Recorded in talks with Dr Harlan B 
Phillips 


Secker and Warburg. 319 pages. 25s. 


aa book is a delight—and a delightful 
surprise. For how many centuries have 
we mourned our inability to reconstruct the 
conversations of the great talkers of the 


world ? Now, it seems, it can be done. 

In 1949, Columbia University started 
what is called an Oral History Research 
Office: that is, it began to make tape record- 
ings of the reminiscences of men who had 
played a part in national affairs, an impor- 
tant part, perhaps only for a few months 
and in one or two vital incidents, and whose 
knowledge would not otherwise be 
preserved. The project began with the most 
urgent cases—those whose age made it 
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necessary to work fast and who had com- 
mitted nothing to paper, But after a few 
years it obviously became possible to sit 
back, and this book is a product of a number 
of recording sessions during which Dr 
Harlan Phillips asked, with admirable cun- 
ning, just the right question to start Mr 
Justice Frankfurter off on the agreeable task 
of emptying some forgotten pockets of his 
memory. These reminiscences are in no 
way a substitute for an autobiography if, 
which is doubtful, the justice were minded 
to write one. They are marginal notes such 
as the project is designed to preserve: 
brilliant character sketches, remembered 
snatches of conversation, witty accounts of 
in¢idents that illumine with sudden vivid- 
ness the reasons for much that has remained 
obscure. 

It is often forgotten that Mr Justice Frank- 
furter, before he became a member of the 
Supreme Court twenty-two years ago, had 
a finger in nearly every interesting public 
pie for thirty years. His is an extraordinary 
career, He had never “heard a word of 
English spoken and nevet had spoken an 
English word” when his parents took him 
to the United States from Vienna at the age 
of twelve. Twenty years later he was a 
professor at the Harvard Law School. In 
those twenty years he found time to learn 
to speak English better than nearly any of 
us who are born to it, to get himself 
admitted to the Harvard Law School and 
be head of his class each year, to be assistant 
to Mr Stimpson in the US Attorney's Office 
in New York, to go to the War Department 
when Mr Sumpson became Secretary and 
to stay on, after Woodrow Wilson became 
President, and to campaign for Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Bull Moose period. 

Reminiscences of all these days and of the 
Paris Peace Conference, of Sacco and 
Vanzetti and of his year as a visiting profes- 
sor at Oxford are here. But they, or the 
facts contained in them, could have been 
collected by any industrious reporter. The 
miracle of this book is that Dr Phillips has 
managed to reproduce the full flavour of 
one of the great, one of the last of the great, 
conversationalists of our time. By the 
second page One is already in the room with 
that iridescent little figure. One is no 
longer reading. One is already listening— 
listening to the malicious wit, to the tongue 
that flashes out after ideas like a lizard’s 
after flies—and one is revelling in every 
twist of a mind that is never at rest and has 
never for a moment stopped being curious 
about every detail of life, his own and other 


peoples’ 


TELEVISION 


AND THE POLITICAL IMAGE 


Joseph Trenaman and Denis McQuail have in- 
vestigated the impact of television on the 1959 Gen- 
eral Election. They analyse the rival campaigns and 
by surveys of two Northern constituencies, esti- 
mate their effects. Party ‘images’, the ‘don't knows’, 
the impacts of political leaders — all come under the 
magnifying glass, ws 


THE ATOM STATION 


HALLDOR LAXWNESS, Nobe! Prize winning 
novelist, describes in this pungent story, chicanery 
in Iceland when Americans ask for a war base. 
‘ A brilliant piece of social and political satire’ 
— Penelope Mortimer, Sunday Times 16s 


THE BIRTH OF 
WESTERN ECONOMY 


ROBERT LATOUCHE. A study of the ‘develop- 
ment of Western Europe during the pre-Medieval 
Dark Ages which excellently conveys the continuity 
of the period. it lays particular emphasis upon the 
réles played by Northern Europe, France, ‘the Low 
Countries and Western Germany. 36s 


ECONOMICS 


The Science of 
Prices and Incomes 


H. SPEIGHT'S very full introduction to econom- 
ics, presenting the basic material for a two-year 
economics course for undergraduates and students 
preparing for examinations in Danking, secretary- 
ship and accountancy. 42s 


PN 
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NELSON 


BOOKS TO COME 


Gibbon’s Journey 
from Geneva to Rome 


dis Journal from 20 April te 2 October 1764 
edited by 


GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto unpub- 
lished work by the author of The Decline and Fail: 
the journal Gibbon kept in French of his tour of 
Italy in 1764 with William Guise, whose journal, 
recently discovered, provides a most intriguing 
obbligate. Professor G A. Bonnard of Lausanne 
introduces and annotates the book in ‘ English. 
2 colour plates and 10 halftones. 

9” » 64" §08 
Limited De Luxe Edition on handmade paper, 
vellum-bound, bevelled boards, gilt top, boxed 


£15 t5s 


Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj. E. DE VRIES edited by H. 
E. BUTLER MA PhD An up-to-date guide to 
the infinite realms around us. The first part of the 
book consists of over 200 photographs with long 
informative captions, a brief history of astrono- 
mical studies, and an ever broadening view of the 
Universe. The second part describes in alpha- 
betical order all aspects of astronomy and related 
topics from Ptolemy to Einstein, from the zodtacal 
constellations to artificial satellites. Edited from 
the original Dutch edition by Dr. H. E. Butler of 
the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. 94 plates, 
over 200 charts and diagrams in the text. 

105° 74 ; 425 


Branwell Bronte 
WINIFRED GERIN This author's life of Anne 


Bronté must have been the best reviewed work of 
its kind in 1959. The Times catled it an ‘absorbing 
and authoritative study’. The Times Literary 
Supplement commented on the ‘remarkable 
vivacity of her picture’ of Haworth’ (where Miss 
Gérin has for long miade her home). Now Miss 
Gérin has again made use of her unique know- 
ledge of the Bronté family to write a companion 
volume on Branwell Bronté. 42 pages of halftones 


8; sj" I4s 


The Century of 
Revolution 1603-1714 


CHRISTOPHER HILL MA FR Hist.S This 
book ts Volume 5 (and the second to appear) in 
the new 8-volurne Nelson History of England 
It is remarkable for the fresh and stimulating 
individuality of its approach. The subject is 
covered tn four periods, cach of them considered 
under the headings Narrative of Events, Econom- 
ics, Pohtics and the Constitution, Religion and 
Ideas. The dlustrations are taken from contempor- 
ary portraits, prints and broadsheets. Appendices 
and am index. 16 half-tone plates, 

Si + Si 352pp 258 

Publication dates to be announced later 
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IMPORTANT 


Readers of The 
Economist are 
reminded that all 
Books reviewed 
or advertised in 
this issue may be 
obtained promptly 
from: 


W. & G. FOYLE LID 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WO 


Gerrard $660 (2 ne 
Open 9-6 (uv 


Nearest Station: Tottesham Court Rd 
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PITMAN BOOKS 


NOW IF | WERE 
THE MANAGER . . . ! 


Harold Whitehead, Lict.D.. 8.B.A., etc. Here is a 
book on business, but a book with a difference 
tn giving advice to managers and would-be 
managers, the author es fun at some 

bus ness behaviowr and shows the reader the 
pitfaiis to avoid. But basically this & a serious 
work, underlying each piece of tongue -in-chwek 
advice there is a wealth of practical business 
common-sense. 12 6 net 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


Colin A. Perry. A book tor the inexperienced 
invester, tor the student taking professional 
eannvinations and for the expert. Buying and 
selling stocks and shares, costs of ain in- 
vestments, requirements of the Companies Act, 
1948 (and some suggestions for changes in 


balance sheet requirements), taxation, investments 


tor non-profit organizat these are dealt 
with tn a thoroughly manner. An 
encelient, practical and valuable work. 20). net 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY 

Sir Frederic Hooper, B.Sc... etc. Second edition 
The subtitie of this book is ‘The Significance of 
Management in Modern Society'’ and the author 
has Geveloped this theme in a masterly way. tn 
the new edition the author had revised the work 
to bring it fully up to date. “An outstanding 
book "emi A 15 - net 


MANAGEMENT, 
ACCOUNTING AND 
PROFITABILITY 


C. Bostock, M.A., F.C.A. This, the fruit of a 
year's intense study and research, is a full-scale 
survey of the service which the accountant can 
give to management. The author dents fully 
with the problems of management and the 
means that the accountant can use to help solve 
them, For managers, accountants, students and 
al! who are interested in the development of the 
accounts department as a productive overhead. 
18 - net 
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The Last Shantyman 


Shanties from the Seven Seas 
Collected by Stan Hugill. 
Routledge. 628 pages. 63s. 


Be author of this book, after many years 
at sea in sail and steam, is now bos’n 
of the Outward Bound Sea School. For a 
bos’n, this is an exceptionally erudite book. 
It is the most complete collection of shanties 
and their tunes, their variants in half a dozen 
languages, their history and purpose, yet 
published. Unfortunately, it appears that a 
large proportion of the verses can never be 
printed, Lady C/#s0twithstanding. All the 
more reason for gratitude that such scraps 
of the last of the folksongs should have been 
collected with such zeal and care before it 
is too late. There are indeed only two faults 
to be found with this admirable book: the 
musical notation is sometimes difficult to 
read ; and the limejuicer song should be 
antedated by at least fifty years, since it was 
the Act of 1844 that first made lime juice 
a compulsory issue in the merchant service. 

“A good song is worth ten men on a 
rope " was an old shellback saying. These 
shanties were work songs, not entertain- 
ment as they are today. Their shape was 
dictated by their purpose ; hence the haul- 
ing songs, the stormalongs, the runaway 
choruses, or the forebitters to be sung off 
duty. They were peculiar to the merchant 
ship, because inthe naval service such work 
had to be done in silence or to the tune of 
the fiddler. Their history is as old as that 


kaithful Dobbin 


The Price of TUC Leadership 
By Bryn Roberts 
Allen and Unwin. 148 pages. 16s. 
Breakaway Unions and 

the Small Trade Union 

By Shirley W. Lerner. 

Allen and Unwin. 210 pages. 288. 


R BRYN ROBERTS is a crusader. He 
left the mines and the Welsh valleys 
in 193§ to take a salaried job as gencral 
secretary of the National Union of Public 
Employees, and the union has grown under 
his leadership from a membership of less 
than 13,000 to its present strength of 
200,000. But the members of his union 
are also potential members both of the 
Transport and General and of the General 
and Municipal Workers’ unions, so Mr 
Roberts’s career has been a non-stop series 
of collisions with the leaders of two of the 
biggest unions in the country. He has 
been a passionate and consistent advocate 
of industrial unionism—the _ principle 
whereby all those in, a particular industry 
belong to one homogeneous union. 
In his latest book this left-wing liber- 
tarian accuses the leadership of the TUC, 
in the grip of a few big general or craft 
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the Mainsail: We'll pay Paddy Doyle 
for his boots! 


~ 


Stowing 


of the sailing ship, although the great 
majority appear to date from the golden age 
of sail in the clipper ship epoch. One had 
always supposed that the word was derived 
from “ chant,” but Mr Hugill suggests that, 
since a great many were of negro origin, 1 
may be connected with negro slums or 
“shantytowns.” Their themes are as uni- 
versal, as simple and as rough as the cosmo- 
politan crews who sang them. Their muta- 
tions are endless. You can choose between 
“O Shenandoah, I long ter hear yer,” “O 
Sally Brown, I love yer daughter,” and half 
a dozen other variants. Or you can have 
such a grand surrealist sequence as— 
When I was young and well in me prime 
I'd Jove all the yeller gals two at a time. 
But now I'm an old man an’ don’t feel 
sO young, 
I'd sooner have lashin’s and lashin’s o’ rum 
Oh, I've got a sister nine foot tall, 
She sleeps in the kitchen with her feet in 
the hall 


or Aunt Sally? 


unions, of failure to lead the British work- 


ing classes to socialism. For example, he 
believes that, by collaborating with a Con- 
servative government in the denationalisa- 
tion of the steel industry, the TUC has 
blurred the socialist image of the Labour 
party out of recognition. Others will feel 
that social and economic changes have done 
the blurring ; Mr Roberts’s straight left 
does not damage the TUC too badly, but 
his second punch goes right home. 

No outsider would dare be so cruel as 
Mr Roberts to the poor old TUC. With 
facts, figures and violent Welsh arguments, 
he damns it for what it is and he damns it 
for what it is not. “ Congress is more like 
an annual debating society than a deliberate 
assembly . . . if Congress adopts any motion 
which the leadership dislikes it can, with 
constitutional justification, disregard such 
motion.” Getting down to hard cases, he 
points out the electorally catastrophic 
results for Labour of the “ bell-ringer ” 
strike at Briggs Motor Bodies and of the 
London airport strikes, and shows that the 
TUC could do nothing to solve cither— 
nor could it intervene either to stop or 
to make effective the London bus strike of 
1958—because at Briggs there were 22 
unions with sovereign rights ; at the airport 
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there were seventeen ; and in London the 
railwaymen refused to go along with Mr 
Cousins and the busmen. The cure, says 
Me Roberts, is fot unions to be organised 
according to the industry in which their 
members work, and for the TUC then to 
be given power to implement the decisions 
of its constituent unions. 

This book comes at a time when some 
straws have already appeared to be flutter- 
ing in a favourable wind. At last year’s 
TUC, political eccentricities obscured the 
fact that the movement had at last realised 
that it was getting unpopular, while the 
famous report on shop stewards allowed an 
airing to be given to the problems of com- 
peting unions within the same plant. The 
Minister of Labour's series of talks with 
unions and managements give some hope 
for the motor industry, which is particularly 
bedevilled by this problem. more 
there is talk of amalgamations between 
unions in shipbuilding and in printing. 
And Mr George Woodcock surely knows 
how strong a breath of fresh air is needed 
by the TUC itself. The miners and the 
seamen, who are both organised in indus- 
trial unions, have shown all too clearly in 
the last six months that this does not by 
itself eliminate damaging and pointless 
strikes. But Mr Roberts’s desire that the 
trade unions, at least within each factory, 
should be able to speak with one authori- 
tative voice is shared by many people—not 
least by the employers. 

Mr Roberts swings into the unions at the 
top, while Dr Lerner examines them at the 
terse. Here grand theories do not apply, 
and it is perhaps inevitable that her book 
of case-studies should be a bit of a rag-bag. 
The small trade union she examines is the 
Chemical Workers’ Union, which shates 
with the public employees the role of being 
a potential nucleus for an industrial union 
in all chemical plants—and has been even 
more contemptuously brushed aside by the 
general unions with which it competes for 
recruits. Dr Lerner argues that the TUC’s 
machinery for solving disputes between 
unions over recruiting tends to discourage 
workers from joining a union at all. 

Dr Lerner’s first breakaway union existed 
between the wars among the left-wing 
Jewish clothing workers of the East End of 
London (Arnold Wesker country for 
theatre-goers) ; her second case is that of 
the amoebic fission and fusion that have 
taken place in and out of the Post Office 
Engineering Union. Her point is to empha- 
sise the conflicts that must arise from time 
to time between the various groups of 
members—between those in London and 
Leeds, between Catholics and Jews, com- 
munists and Labour party members, skilled 
and unskilled, rank-and-file and leaders. 
Her conclusions are cautious but sound: 
decision-making should be decentralised, 
and the branch based on the place of work 
not the place of residence. These studies are 
a useful little bit of social history ; but it 
is worth remembering that both these books 
deal only with things when they have gone 
wrong—and that, even now, even in the 
trade union movement, this is exceptional. 


The Arctic Seen 
from Below 
Surface at the Pole 


By James Calvert. 


Hutchinson. 230 pages. 16s. 


ow the men have changed who go | 


down to the sea in ships. Here is 
James Calvert, one of the first men to com 
mand a nuclear submarine, who admits to 
fear as his daily companion from the 
moment his submarine dove (his word) 


under the polar icecap until it returned to | 


clear water at the end of the mission. 
Nothing ‘better illustrates the changing 
nature of courage in the second half of the 
twentieth century, with its emphasis on 
mental rather than physical endurance, than 


Commander Calvert’s account of his two | 


polar missions in 1958 and 1959, the pur- 
pose of which was to see how effectively 
atomic submarines could be deployed 
against Russia. 

It was not enough to know that nuclear 
submarines can travel for weeks beneath the 
ice. It was also essential to know that they 
could surface to fire their rockets. Com- 
mander Calvert was sent to the pole with 
USS Skate to explore the possibilities, first 
in summer when clear pools of water 
appeared between the ice floes, and then in 
winter when the surface of the Arctic was 
frozen solid. If it gave him the hecbie- 
jeebies to raise his submarine vertically 
between rock walls of ice into clear water— 
submarines normally surface in a climbing 
glide like an aircraft off a runway—he liked 
even less the task of smashing a hole 
through the ice that froze two or three feet 
deep over these pools in winter, using the 
vertical sail of the Skate as a batter- 
ing ram. : 

The mission proved that enough thinnish 
ice could be found even in mid-winter to 


make the exercise feasible, but the Skate + 


occasionally cruised for days before finding 
it. And Commander Calvert knew that 
should the Skate’s atomic reactor fail while 
they were under the ice, then if the ship 
could not find somewhere to surface in a 
matter of hours, it would die for want of 
air to feed its stand-by motors. Equally, 
each time the Skate surfaced to the un- 
sullied beauty of the Arctic, all black, white 
and turquoise, he was reminded that if his 
crew did have to leave their ship, in that 
climate, they had, no means a survival. 
Either way they died, whether on the ice 
or —— it. 

readers are prepared to be tolerant 
with Commander Calvert’s occasional 
gaucheries of style, they should find much to 
enjoy in his love-hate account of the magni- 
ficent Arctic (this must be the first descrip- 
tion of it seen from underneath) even if they 
have no interest in submarines. But for 
defence critics the book has a deeper mean- 


_ing, for here, between the lines, is a first- 


hand exposition of the true meaning of a 
Polaris-based strategy. 
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The Road to 
Harpers Ferry 
Facts and Follies of 
the War on Slavery 


J. C. FURNAS 


A. stimulating and controversial study of 
the history of the slave trade and the 
Abolitionist movement in the United 
States and Britain. With 16 photo- 
graphs. 30/- 


Muntu 


An Outline of 
Neo-African Culture 
JANHEINZ JAHN 


“It is a delight to come upon a book, 
amid the hasty flood of modern Africana 
that really . . . tlluminates the background 
of African thought and offers an essential 
key to deeper understanding.” 

BASIL DAVIDSON, THE GUARDIAN, With 
17 plates. W- 


Community 
Organization 


in Great Britain 


edited by 
PETER KUENSTLER 


This work by nine sociologists covers 
some of the chief social problems in new 
towns, on housing estates, and in the 
central areas of large cities. 18/- 


THE STORY OF 


Hospital Almoners 
The Birth of a Profession 
E. MOBERLEY BELL 


The story of a growing profession, from 
the appointment of the first lady almoner 
in 1895 up to the time of the National 
Health Service. With 5 plates. 13/6 


Three titles available in 
FABER PAPER-COVERED EDITIONS 
American Government and 
Poiitics 
ALLEN M. POTTER &/6 


Makers of Mathematics 


ALFRED HOOPER 12/6 
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An Enquiry into 
tra-Sensory Perception 


Renee Haynes 


, fascinating book 
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enquiry into psychical 
whether in man or beast, ancien 
Greek or modern city-dweller, ter- 
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Forcing House for New Ideas 


The Watery Maze 
By Bernard ‘Fergu 


Collins. 445 pages 


ee is nog quite the book that rumour: 
telling of a semi-official addition to the 
official Miulitary History Series, dealing 
specifically with Combined Operations, had 
led one to expect. Rather is it an intimate, 
racy and very readable account of the birth 
and growth of Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, written very much from the inside 
view ; and it is followed by the tale of its 
technical and operational accomplishments 
from the stimulating beginning in the 
Lofoten Islands raid of March 1941 to the 
ultimate frustration of Suez, 1956. Bearing 
in mind that the records of the latter have 
not yet been opened to historicns, one does 
rather feel that Brigadier Fergusson might 
have been wiser to end his book with the 
triumphs of 1944-45. 


The author's hero, first, last and all the 
time, is the present Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Mountbatten of Burma. That Mount- 
batten surmounted the very nearly disas 
trous start to the Directorate of Combined 
Operations, when the impetuous gallantry 
and intemperate outbursts of Roger Keyes 
almost wrecked Churchill's newly launched 
vessel. is beyond doubt. And the organisa 
tion he created in COHQ unquestionably 
became a ver¥ necessary incubator of new 
ideas. for lack of which the conservatism of 
the service departments (who were alway 
jealous of infringements of what they 
regarded as their own fields) would certainly 
have delayed greatly needed developments 
and mught have frustrated them altogether 
Yet one may wonder whether the author 
does not. by implication more often than by 
direct statement, claim too much for his 
hero : and that his uncritical admiration for 
COHQ may have led him into doing less 
than justice to the ‘conventional, self 
effacing, unspectacular bur nonethek 
essenua!l work of the normal service 
and commands over the planning 
launching of the great overseas offen 
of 1942-44. Thus while it ts true t 
that COHQ “ became the forcing hous 
new techniques and amphibious eq 
ment,” it goes too far to claim that 
* became also the power-house for harness 
ing Our maritime potential)” 


c 


It is certain that Britain’s almost tota! 
unpreparedness for amphibious warfare, 
thanks primarily to the unquestioned accept 
ance of a predominantly continental strategy 
in the prewar plans, made it essential to 
bring about a complete reorientation of out 
look when the disasters of 1940 overtook 
us. Churchill saw this as cleatly as he saw 
that fulfilment of the new needs must in- 
volve knocking the service departments 
heads together very firmly ; and after a first 
unfortunate selection he undoubtedly chose 
his principal instrument wisely at the second 


a2) 


attempt. Some of the brain children 
fathered by Mountbatten, notably the 
notorious * Habakkuk ” project (the spelling 
of whose turtle in Churchill’s memoirs and 
elsewhere Brigadier Fergusson, as “ a Pres 
byterian purist,” corrects in one of his 
delicious digressions), provided ammunition 
for those who regarded COHQ as “an 
abode of lunatics ~; but the rapid develop- 
ment of the wide assortment of specialised 
equipment must surely be placed on the 
credit side. In the execution of combined 
operations the balance sheet is perhaps less 
clearly written than might be assumed from 
this narrative. Although, had it been left to 
the naval commander-in-chief concerned. 
the St Nazaire raid would probably never 
have been carried out, the remounting of the 
Dieppe operation after it had been cancelled 
was surely an error of some magnitude ; for 
the discovery that heavy naval gun support, 
preliminary bombing and specialised assault 
forces were essential should not have 
required the payment of such a price. One 
must however agree with the author that 
Lord Montgomery's “ memory has played 
him false * in his account of the Dieppe raid 
—as it has over other controversial matters 
discussed in his memoirs. However, Briga- 
dier Fergusson’s claim that the South-East 
Asia theatre was “designed by nature for 
Combined Operations on a majestic scale ” 
10W appears to be wholly valid, and one may 
share to the full his regret that, owing to a 
number of complex political and military 
influences, the Supreme Commander was 
denied the means to adopt such a 
strategy 

Brigadier Fergusson makes no claim to 
impartiality over such issues, Indeed he is 
completely frank in his admiration for the 
manner in which Mountbatten and_ his 
colleagues worked and fought—not always 
against the enemy. Yet there is a very 
serious vein to his frequently jocular 
approach. For the real lesson in the story 
that he tells is that sound strategy must be 
constructed and executed on a combined 
service basis ; that the fissiparous tendencies 
of the services in peacetime (when the 
scramble for funds is always the dominating 
influence) can lead up the blindest of blind 
alleys ; and that the claim of any one weapon 
to dominate the strategic scene is almost 
certainly fallacious. We should not forget 
that in 1939 the Army thought in terms of 
la grande guerre in western Europe, that the 
Navy planned chiefly for big gun duels on 
the Jutland model and believed it had 
mastered the submarine, and that the more 
enthusiastic airmen considered that bombs, 
and only bombs, would settle everything in 
a future conflict. 

Should the need to destroy heresies of 
this sort arise again shall we find a Churchill 
to cut through the undergrowth of con- 
servative doctrine and put a match to the 
dead wood of prejudice * And a Mount- 
batten to act as his chief exponent of 
unorthodoxy ? 
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John Brown and 
his Forerunners 


The Road to Harpers Ferry: Facts and 
Follies of the War on Slavery 

By J. C. Furnas. 

Faber. 318 pages. 30s. 


bn on October 17, 1859, John Brown 
with the “ Secret Six” and a dozen 
others raided Harpers Ferry, an arsenal 
town at the junction of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers fifty miles above 
Washington. This violent blow against 
slavery failed ; Brown was captured, and in 
the interval between then and his death on 
December 2nd the legend of the renowned 
martyr to a heroic cause was born. 

At the end of this vivid book the author, 
an American, writes that it is difficult to 
separate the genuine merits of a good cause 
from the distortions that its adherents inflict 
on it. Somewhere behind the heady 
extravagances of Brown’s own “ Declaration 
of Independence by the Representatives of 
the Slave Population of the United States 
of America” and the propaganda of William 
Lloyd Garrison's Liberator, which for 
nearly thirty years fulminated against Dixie- 
land, lay the truth: that the cause was 
indeed good ; that the Federal Government 
felt it could not abolish slavery as the 
British Government had done because it 
had no brief to interfere with states’ rights ; 
and that mixed up with the genuine re- 
formers were fanatics, crackpo:s and 
lunatics, who could only do the cause con- 
siderable harm. 

The book is about slavery and the move- 
ments to abolish it. It is a swiftly moving 
story. with admirable chapters on the 
conditions on the Guinea coast, “a sort of 
overheated Klondike,” and the appalling 
life the slaves lived once they had found 
their way into the barracoons before ship- 
ment and during the voyage itself. In 
Britain the “ three prongs of the trident that 
killed the Trade” were Granville Sharp, 
“a member of a mercantile family of serene 
eccentricity”; Wiliam Wilberforce, not 
himself a pioneer but advised by Pitt to take 
up war on the trade as his parliamentary 
specialty ; and Thomas Clarkson, “ a severe 
dedicated zealot.” But there were others 
who took a lead in the campaign that after 
forty years succeeded in changing public 
opinion. Mr Furnas is particularly good in 
his thumbnail sketches of men like Charles 
Stuart, “the anti-slavery Quixote who 
dressed in gaudy tartans”; or George 
Thompson, “a character out of H. G. 


Wells,” or Thomas Fowell Buxton, Wilber- 
force’s successor as leader, who “neatly 
combined the wealthy brewer with the 
country magnate of ancient breed.” 

Perhaps, Mr Furnas argues, the British 
campaign was too successful, in so far as 
its American counterpart was too slavish a 
copy and the borrowed plumage looked 
decidedly out of place. The Anti-slavery 
Society made the North anti-South, if not 
actually abolitionist, and it made the South 
imagine the North full of pharasaical busy- 
bodies. Again it often attracted cranks such 
as Theodore Dwight Weld and William 
Lloyd Garrison. But its toughest and most 
fanatical supporter was John Brown him- 
self, of whom Artemus Ward said that at 
the age of fifty-nine he looked as if he could 
whip a yard-full of wild cats before break- 
fast without taking off his coat. 


Unhonoured and Underpaid 
Testing Time 


By Constance Babington Smith. 
Cassell. 235 pages. 30s. 


N° that littl boys have transferred 
their allegiance from jet pilots to space 
men, the standards of aeronautical writing 
may be expected to improve. Miss Babing- 
ton Smith has shown in an earlier book what 
a literate approach can do for so un- 
promising a subject as photographic recon- 
naissance. Here she attempts the same for 
the test pilot. 

The most serious criticism that could be: 
levelled against this splendid blend of the 
lively and the scholarly is that Miss Babing- 
ton Smith tends to pull her punches. She 
feels, obviously quite strongly, that the im- 
portance of test flying in aircraft design has 
not been properly recognised. The part 
played by the test pilot has been either 
ignored or tricked out with a meretricious 
glamour, which she thinks even worse—she 
has some biting asides on the ghost-written 
memoirs to which some test pilots have put 
their names. The role of a test pilot has 
always been and remains horribly difficult 
and dangerous. The only way to discover 
whether an aeroplane works is to fly it ; the 
only way to discover its strength is by flying 
it and pushing it harder and harder until 
the limits are discovered—and when they 
are accidentally over-reached the pilot often 
pays with his life. It follows that the test 
pilot spends a good deal of his time criti- 
cising the aircraft, its engines, its controls 
and its designers. This criticism is not 
always kindly received, but in Miss Babing- 
ton Smith’s world such things are not 
mentioned. 

She might argue that her book is con- 
cerned only with the exceptional test pilots, 
who have achieved a rare degre: of co- 
operation with their employers and who 
have made positive contributions over the 
past fifry years to the techniqu: of test 
flying. But had she explained that they do 
not all achieve this happy relationship, she 
might have given a fairer picture of what is, 
after all, a very important aspect of a test 
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The Pound at Home 
and Abroad 


R. G. Hawtrey 


The first part of this book consists of a 
series of papers which appeared in 

The Banker's Magazine between 1954 and 
1959, and expressed the author’s views on 
the current monetary system, The second 
part reproduces papers submitted by 

the author to Lord Radcliffe’s Committee on 
the Working of the Monetary System, and 
to the Council of Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes. He shows that the Report 

fails to recognise the incompatibility of any 
plan for stabilising money with a fixed rate 
of exchange on an unstable American dollar. 


Ready May 27s 6d net 


The Waste Makers 
Vance Packard 


The author of The Hidden Persuaders and 
The Status Seekers investigates the 
methods used in the U.S.A. to combat 
over-production 


21s met 


Longmans 


THE SINO-SOVIET 
DISPUTE 


The fifth issue will include an 
analysis of the dramatic course 
over the past year of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, by Kichard 
Lowenthal. 


Other articles on China's external 
relations are 


China’s Line on Neutralism by 

A. M. Halpern; China’s Relations 
with Burma by S/en-)u Dai; and 
a study of the possibility of 
American recognition of China by 
Joseph G. Whelan. 


The China Quarterly will shortly 
be issuing a special documentary 
and analytical supplement on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. Orders can 
be placed now. 


Price 5/-. 


Subscriptions £1 or $3.00 per year from 
SUMMIT HOUSE 

1-2 LANGHAM PLACE 
LONDON, W.1. 
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All the 
Emperor’s 
Horses 


DAVID KIDD 


At the time of the Communist 
take-over in China in 1949, David 
Kidd was teaching at Peking’s 
Yenching University, He married 
the daughter of a man who had 
been Chief Justice of the High 
Court of China and it is from the 
family angle that he records the : 
Communist impact. With line 


drawings. 15s. net. 


Paper Back Edition 


Parkinson’s 
Law 


over 250.000 sold in the English 
language. 


%& 3 years old but still the * best 


treatise on management.” 


(Seater 


* Devilish * Financial Times) 


Unabridged, with Osbert Lancas 
ter’s drawings. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOUN MURRAY 


pilot’s job, If he allows himself to be 
shouted down, or to be talked into believing 
things are not so bad as they seem, or, as 
sometimes happens, if his own flying skill 
blinds him to defects that will kill less 
experienced pilots, someone is bound to 
suffer. Miss Babington Smith regrets how 
rarely test pilots have been honoured for 
their work, but she does not say that they 
have been for the most part shamefully 
underpaid and regarded by at least some 
of their employers as not quite out of the 
top drawer. The pilot with executive status 
is a rarer bird in industry than Miss Bab- 
ington Smith's examples might lead an un- 
wary reader to believe. But with the pub- 
lication of her book, this may be remedied. 


Professional Historian 


The Historian’s Business and Other 
Essays 
By Richard Pares 


Oxford University Press. 240 pages 


a, PARES’S tragically early death 
after a long illness deprived us of an 
outstanding historian. His reputation will 
rest largely on the books which were centred 
on the West Indies in the cighteenth cen- 
tury and on his Ford Lectures, “ King 
George HII and the Politicians.” But it is 
particularly valuable to have this collection 
of his articles and occasional writings, with 
a perceptive introduction by Miss Suther 
land, for they illuminate very clearly the 
temper and quality of his mind 

He was uncompromisingly the profes 
sional historian, who was almost aggressive 
in arguing that history cannot be a popular 
subject. The right age to begin reading 
history was, he thought, about twenty-five 
and history as written by the professional 

IIS insistence ON constant corrections 

and complications, would necessarily be 
“very annoying for the general reader, who 
would have wished to read history for 
pleasure or inspiration It was as a pro 
fessional historian that he produced his 
devastating review of Dr Toynbee’s “A 
Study of History,” exposing with beautiful 
skill and economy its dependence on myths, 
metaphors, forced analogies and arbitrarily 
constructed psychological types 

Yet Pares’s professionalism did not mak 
him withdrawn or pedantic. He cared for 
history as a@ traming in the use of evidence 
and as leading to what he called “ scientific 
He related his own studies in 
imperial and colonial history to Britain's 
future relations with the African and Asian 
peoples. “It will be the historians of Asia 
and Africa who will have the power to 
prejudice the next generations for or agains! 
us,” he wrote; though he added, with 
characteristic realism, that our capacity to 
provide capital and technicians would count 
for more. And, as his mature work showed 
and as several of the papers here reprinted 
remind us, he was fascinated by the problem 
of human. nature, especially the human 
nature of politicians 
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Hoaxes Galore 


Three Thousand Years of Deception in 
Art and Antiques 


By Frank Arnau. Translated from the 
German by J. Maxwell Brownjohn 
Cape. 349 pages. 35s 


eee a modest price tag of thirty-five 
guineas, a handsome oil painting of a 
nude, clearly signed G. Courbet, hung 
unsold for several weeks recently in a shop 
in the Portobello Road, a reminder that the 
public is not quite so gullible as it used to 
be. Yet there are probably few people to 
whom the amount of forgery and falsifica- 
tion revealed in Mr Arnau’s book will not 
come as something of a shock. Not only is 
it practised over such a wide field (includ- 
ing, for instance, the production of share 
certificates); the gradations between the 
genuine and the fake are so many as to 
breed doubts in the most trusting. 
“ Without an original there can be no imi- 
tation ” was a remark of which Mr Pooter 
felt proud, but he cannot have had any con- 
ception of the complexities into which the 
cult of originality has led us. 

Recent examples of how experts in 
national museums can be taken in may justi- 
hably make any amateur collector uneasy, 
and this book will do little to assuage his 
fears. Ultra-ray and X-ray photography, 
opucal tests and laboratory analysis, all 
these undoubtedly make it increasingly 
more possible to detect fakes—but anything 
short of these measures seems of doubtful 
value. Since forgers have at their disposal 
today all the battery of modern chemical 
and technical aids to make their “ originals ” 
as convincing as possible, wits have been 
sharpened on both sides. Nor ts it always 
pseudo-antiquity that is in question. Mr 
Arnau points out that “countless fake 
Picasso drawings, for instance, happily go 
the round of the international art market 
today.” And an artist whose output 1s con 
siderable may himself be unable to testify 
whether a particular work has come from 
his own hand or not. 

Mr Arnau describes how deception in 
works of art has occurred since earliest 
times, although it was not until the 
Renaissance that originality began to be 
given the honour devoted to it today. Even 
so, imitation was then still respected by 
irtists, and Michelangelo grew up in what is 
described as an “atmosphere of artistic 
liggery-pokery.”” Three hundred years ago 
ige was already being simulated ; pictures 
were being soiled and mounted in decrepit 
frames. 

Some of the most famous forgeries are 
studied in considerable detail in this book, 
but, fascinating though these accounts are, 
the most important contribution comes from 
the lengthy research that has gone into the 
chapters describing the working methods 
of forgers and of some of the major artists 
whose works they have tried to imitate 
How blissfully uncomplicated seem those 
very ancient times when a work of art was 
executed solely for its own sake and was 
devoid of any striving after originality 
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Out of the White House ALLEN & UNWIN 


Mr Citizen 
By Harry S. Truman. 
Hutchinson. 285 pages. 255. 


You Learn by Living 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Hutchinson. 183 pages. 18s. 


HESE are two books that would never 

have been published had their authors 
not once lived in the White House. Mr 
Truman’s is a ragbag, which one picks over 
for its occasional treasures and its clues to 
the countrified, self-opinionated but ocva- 
sionally profound man who followed 
Franklin Roosevelt in the Presidency. 
About half of the book is new ; the rest is 
padded out with the: former President’s 
answers to students and parts of his news- 
paper column that he considers to be worth 
preserving. Some of the most sensational 
episodes have already been published, such 
as the bitter account of the rudeness with 
which Mr Truman was treated by President 
Eisenhower on the day when they had to 
ride together to the Capitol for the latter's 
inauguration. It is casy to understand how 
this rankled throughout the eight years that 
Mr Eisenhower was President and rankles 
sull. There is also the now famous account 
of Mr Stevenson's indecisiveness, an esti- 
mate borne out by what happened at the 
Democratic convention last summer but, 
it is to be hoped, now purged by the useful 
work which the once-perennial Democratic 
candidate is now doing at the United 
Nations 

Mr Truman makes a strong plea for 
advantage to be taken, in the American 
political system, of the experience of former 
Presidents ; this is persuasive. So is his 
criticism of the presidential primaries at 
which candidates for the nomination exhaust 
themselves before they come to grips with 
their real opponent. Against this there are 
arid patches concerned with Mr Truman’s 
view of religion ; his daily routine ; his 
family ; and a terrifying demand for the 
resumption of the testing of nuclear bombs. 
Such chapters are a useful reminder, in 
reverse, of the way the Presidency brings 
out the best in a man, partly because of the 
challenging responsibility, partly because 
of the stream of information and advice that 
enfolds and protects a President. 

Mrs Roosevelt’s book is much more of a 
piece. She has addressed herself seriously 
to the problems posed on the dust-cover: 
how to conquer fear; how to become a 
mature person ; how to use one’s time effec- 
tively. Everything she has to say is full 
of good sense and a generous spirit ; par- 
ticularly to be applauded is the attack she 
makes upon conformity and the desire to 
ape one’s neighbour. But Mrs Roosevelt 
is too honest not to admit, herself, at the 
end that little which she has said is new. 
Little comes across of the flavour and 
quality of one of the really distinguished 
women of her day, who will be remembered 
for herself and not merely because she was 
married to one of the greatest Presidents. 


SHIRLEY W. LERNER 
Breakaway Unions and 
the Small Trade Union 


*.. . well-written book should be read 
by all trade unionists.’— Tribune 

*... very readable, and particularly 
interesting for those who can relive 
the historical events outlined in the 
case studiecs."—sIR VINCENT TEWSON, 
Daily Herald 255. 


BRYN ROBERTS 
The Price of 
T.U.C. Leadership 


The general secretary of a large trade 
union makes serious criticism of the 
T.U.C, leadership and discusses the 
mistakes and inadequacies which hin- 
der its useful development. 165 


ELIZABETH LAYTON 


Building by 
Local Authorities 


Based on an investigation, by the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, of 
the forms of organization employed by 
local authorities for the design and 
erection of new buildings and for the 
maintenance of existing oncs. 45. 


J]. FE. MEADE 


4 Neo-Classical Theory 
of Economic Growth 


Outlines the way in which classical 
cconomic analysis may be devcloped 
lor application to the problem af 
coonomic growth 255 


RALPH TURVEY 


Interest Rates 
and Asset Prices 


An analvsis of the determination o 
interest rates and asset prices Aas 


RAYMOND T. BYE 
and WILLIAM W. HEWERTT 


Applied Economics 


A new and comprehensive edition of 
this invaluable textbook, with revised 
chapters on all aspects of economics. 

2nd edition 46: 


P. T. BAUER 

Indian Economic 
Policy and 
Development 


Reviews the major elements of official 
Indian development policy, considers 
their economic implications and their 
probable political and economic results. 


| The Battle of the Atlantic 


BRITISH 
RATTLES 
SERIES 


*This book nnsst be 
pronounced an 
unqualified success.” 
— The Economist 


| The Battle of Matapan 


BRITISH 
BATTLES 
SERIES 


‘Olear, de faned 

and absorbing 

—~ The Sunday 
lelegraph 


‘A valuable 
reference book * 
—~ Books of 
the Month 





Gun 


Ibam forte... 


Everyday Life in Ancient Rome 
By F. R. Cowell. ; 
Batsford. 208 pages. 18s. 


‘ion book is one of several published by 
the same house in the tradition of the 
Quennells’ admirable “ History of Every- 
day Things in England.” I: is a little old- 
fashioned, particularly in its illustrations, 
which are mostly rather harsh line-drawings 
and photographs of reconstructions of 
ancient Rome which (accurately, one fears) 
bear a strong family resemblance to the 
Victor Emmanuel monument of today. Dr 
Cowell deals [in two hundred pages with 
more subjects than can possibly be covered 
without confusion: a page on the life of an 
author in ancient Rome appears between a 
paragraph on dentists and an excellent 
passage on free food for the citizens ; and 
anyone who comes new to the subject may 
sometimes be hard put to it to know 
whether he is reading about roo BC or 
AD 100 


Surgical Instruments 


Nevertheless, it is a useful book, well 
written and down to earth. It is best on 
things, in the Quennell style; on more 
abstract questions, such as religion and 
oratory, it is impossible to say enough in the 
space available. The style is that of 
medium, not high, vulgarisation. It is 
rather strictly about Rome, not about the 
provinces. New readers can safely start 
here 


Why Quy? 
English Place Names 
By Kenneth Cameron. 
Batsford. 256 pages. 308. 


Cr cannot travel round this country 
without prickles of curiosity about the 
odd village names that one mects. Why 
Quy, for example? And that curiosity, once 
aroused, extends itself to the more ordinary 
ones, which often turn out to be not so 
straightforward after all: Oxford means 
what it says, but Cambridge has a very 
complicated history ; Eron is a dull geo- 
graphical description, but Harrow (as 
Etonians have often suspected) is a heathen 


temple of unknown rite. Dr Cameron's 
book is an excellent introduction to the 
rather exacting science of place-name deri; 
vation, which is bedevilled by popular 
etymology and is not to be taken in hand 
except with due scepticism and great 
scholarship, always going back to the earliest 
form of cach name. This is not a subject 
where you can look at the wood without 
counting the trees, which makes it a difficult 
one to expound in an easy and readable 
fashion ; but Dr Cameron does it extremely 
well, 

In short, his book is much to be recom- 
mended ; but here one must record an un- 
fortunate accident, with heartfelt condo- 
lences to all concerned. Only a few months 
ago Dr Reaney, another worket in this 
field, published a book that is almost iden- 
tical with this one in scope and size, equally 
well-written and scholarly, and therefore no 
less warmly commended in these columns 
when it appeared than Dr Camerdn’s. Only 
very enthusiastic students will want both on 
their shelves. Dr Cameron’s book is slightly 
more historical and less philological (though 
there is little in it); it is decidedly more 
attractive-looking ; it has illustrations, but 
these are ornamental rather than useful ; 
and it has a valuable table of common 
elements of place-names. Both books are 
good value, but on balance Dr Cameron's 
is slightly better. The beginner can be very 
happy with either, and no one who has 
bought Dr Reaney’s book need have mor- 


dant regrets at his impatience. , 


Unfamiliar to His Lordship 


Smaller Slang Dictionary 
By Eric Partridge. 
Routledge. 213 pages. 18s. 

HIS excellent small book is an abbrevi- 
7 ation by ecleven-twelfths of Mr 
Partridge’s well-known “ Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English.” It 
omits all material obsolete by 1900, nearly 
all words confined to the underworld, and 
everything that could bring.a blush to the 
cheek. There is plenty left, and very enter- 
taining it is. Some of it, by now, is hardly 
slang at all: bear and stag are included in 
their stock exchange senses (but curiously 
not bull, which appears in the big diction- 
ary). Disproportionate space is given to 
Australian and New Zealand slang (though 
one notes with regret the absence of “ good 
on you”) and to rhyming slang, which the 
ordinary person never meets, but which 
appears to be still alive and growing: who 
would have guessed that a Yorkshire (sc. 
tike) was a microphone? Mr Partridge has 
done his best to bring the dictionary up to 
date, but he covers sixty years and slang 
moves faster than the compiler can, so that 
in large part it is already a historical work. 
The two wars contribute a large share 
words, of which many must be unknown to 
the present generation ; the word “ beat” 
does not appear ; “comics” do not have 
their present-day sense ; and one has the 
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\in the perspéctive of yesterday. 
‘explains how there came to be two white 
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feeling that many decisions that a word was 
not yet obsolete were taken a decade or so 
ago. 
Lastly, a book of this kind is not and 
cannot be comprehensive. The law reports 
recertly contained the following contribu- 
tion to knowledge : — 


The doctor had used a slang expression with 
which his Lordship was unfamiliar, saying 
that she had bags of oomph. 


His Lordship would not have been en- 
lightened by Mr Partridge, who does not 
record the word at all, even in his larger 
dictionary ; yet, in non-judicial circles, it 
was familiar between the wars. But a few 
omissions do not condemn a dictionary of 
this kind, and browsers will come upon 
many familiar and unfamiliar phrases to 
delight them 


OTHER SPRING BOOKS 


Live, DeatH anv THE Law By 
St. John-Steva Evre & Sf 
puges 35 

The sub-title of this book is “ A study of the 
relationship between law and Christian morals 
in the Enelish and American legal systems.” 
Mr St John-Stevas first discusses in general 
terms the relationship between law and Christian 
morals in contemporary pluralist societies. He 
then goes on to discuss the relationship between 
law and religious doctrine, both Catholic and 
Protestant, in a number of concrete cases. These 
ire Contraception, artificial insemination, steril 
stan, homosexuality, suicide and euthanasia 
The appéndices include detailed accounts of the 
laws governing the relevant sexual offences in 
England, the United States and European coun 
tries. A bibliography and a table of cases cited 
are also included. As the author is on the staff 
of The Econowmst it is agamst our policy to 
review his book 


Norman 


ovode 382 


Tue Story or Arrica. By Katharine Savage 
Bodley Head. 192 pages. 16s. 


Take the upper forms of a grammar school, 
beginning to read the newspapers and to take 
an intelligent interest in “ current affairs.” The 
news comes straight at you, they will com- 
plain; why has this happened, and what does 
that mean? For these young people Mrs 
Savage's latest book his been published at a 
most opportune moment. Africa fills the pages 
of each day's newspapers, and this story of the 
continent south of the Sahara sets today’s events 
Mrs Savage 


nations in South Africa and what is meant by 
apartheid. Yet she is up to date cnough to 
explain Sharpeville and to describe what hap- 
pened in the Congo after independence. Not 
that her book is solely concerned with policies 
and : she has a chapter on the animals 
of Africa and a description of the building of 
the Kariba dam; and the many illustrations 
include photographs of Africa's famous land- 
marks. Inevitably, her account becomes a little 
jerky when she has to jump in successive para- 
graphs from Ghana to Nigeria, from Liberia to 
Sierra Leone, from French Africa to Portuguese 
But in the main the book is both readable and 
informative ; it also has several maps. 


Tue British IMAGINATION: A Critical SURVEY 
or THE Arts. Introduction by Arthur Crook 
Cassell, 217 pages. 25s 


A collection of essays that appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement last September, 
with an introduction by the editor. The sub- 
jects of the essays are varied, ranging from tele- 
vision to ballet, snobbery to psy > 
museums to advertising, as well as literary 
topics 
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| Putting the Gods in their place 


You may take a delight in the doings on Mount Olympus, but if 
you leave your terms of reference littered all over the lounge 
you'll bring down the wrath of your own bright-eyed Athene and 
find a Greek tragedy being enacted in your own home. What you 
need is a temple which can be devoted to your favourite gods. 
The word for your Greeks is Minty. c 
Minty bookcases are designed on classical lines, built to last 
and capable of expanding to enshrine every inhabitant of the 
Olympian community. Behind their sliding glass doors Zeus 
and his many relations can be housed in dust-free comfort, 
and the tidiness which your wife regards as a myth can become 
a happy fact. 

Minty sectional bookcases can be started from as little as £10.16.0 
—on deferred terms if you wish. You can see and buy them (to- 
gether with Minty furniture) only at Minty Centres. These 
Centres are situated so that Minty is within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty 
will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of ordering 
| by post. Write to Dept. E13, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High St; BELFAST: Hanna & Browne 
Lid; BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation &; BOURNEMOUTH 
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Expert aid 
for EXPORT 
trade 


reanization of the Midland Bank is available to give the 
fullest co-operation in the Government's drive for further exports. 
At the Overseas Branch in London the 
FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
is equipped to give practical assistance to businessmen making new 
efforts to extend their export trade 


Some of the services which the Department is happy to provide are: 


41. = Information on markets and conditions of trading in 


COuUntrIeS Overseas | 


= 0] ae 74740] e 


2 Advice on methods of payment, foreign exchange, 
R O O | 9 ; credit insurance, etc. ; 
3 Obtaining the names of buyers or agents abroad 
interested in British exports; 


Bi al> modern background @ Personal visits to manufacturers and traders for 


discussions on export trade problems 
for business 


In addition the Bank has its own team of specialists to assist British 
businessmen on questions arising from the Common Market and 


European Free Trade Association 


A further step has been the preparation of a revised edition of a 
booklet called PRADING ABROAD. I: deals with many of the 
problems confronting those 

engaged in foreign trade 

These services are not 

confined to customers, and 

are readily available through 

any of the many 

branches of the Bank 

throughout England 

and Wales 
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The Atomic Iceberg 


HE Minister of Transport is the most recent of many 
eminent victims holed beneath the waterline by that 
mammoth iceberg floating a few hundred yards north 
of Whitehall, the Atomic Energy Authority. Mr Marples 
cannot have suspected that a simple request for technical 
advice on the desirability of building a nuclear tanker would 
have involved him in arguments that have little to do with 
tankers and nothing at all to do with his ministry. But in 
all innocence, Mr Marples has stumbled on the basic issue 
in Britain’s atomic industry: How far shall AEA’s writ run in 
matters of fission and fusion ? How far, indeed, does it 
already run ? Few people can tell, for there is a great deal 
more of AEA below the water than shows above the surface. 
The Atomic Energy Authority is an awful warning of the 
difficulties of mixing public and private sectors of industry and 
expecting them to co-exist in relative peace. The authority 
was formed in 1954 out of those departments of the Ministry 
of Supply that built Britain’s first atomic bombs. When AEA 
took this enterprise over, it acquired capital assets valued at 
£155 million and a staff of nearly 19,000. Its assets stand 
today at more than {£250 million, but its staff is now about 
40,000, and its wages bill has risen from about {£12 million 
to a total estimated at £46 million for the coming financial 
year. 

What are all these people doing ? Should someone find 
out and tell them to stop? If anyone knows the answer to 
these questions, it is certainly not the public, since AEA’s 
annual reports are monuments of non-information, neatly 
printed and mellifluously worded. Nor is it the Minister for 
Science, for although he is nominally answerable for the 
Atomic Energy Authority, it is possible to offer him half the 
story and an assurance that the rest deals with defence matters 
outside his bailiwick. The Minister of Defence, to whom 
AEA is accountable in matters of defence, has no business 
to inquire into its progress with new types of nuclear reactors, 
and the Minister of Power would soon be warned off if he 
were to begin probing AEA’s housekeeping. Here is an 
inverted illustration of divide et imperare, with the subject 
profiting from the division of power among its masters. For 
a short period after Lord Salisbury’s resignation from the 
Government, the authority came directly under the control 
of the Prime Minister. Only while this arrangement lasted— 
and it ended with the appointment of Lord Hailsham as 
Minister for Science in 1959—could one man call the authority 


to account for all its actions; but it is more than doubtful 
whether Mr Macmillan ever found time to do so. 

The interest of the authority in nuclear power (and before 
it the interest of the Ministry of Supply) developed as a 
by-product of its weapon business. Once started, it has snow- 
balled to become AEA’s main activity. It has been said that 
the authority’s outlay on research into nuclear power will have 
reached perhaps £130 million by 1966. Apart from such rare 
scraps of information, gleaned usually by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, the public is told little or nothing of the 
authority's commitments or long-term plans. 


Ee work appears to divide neatly, perhaps too neatly, into 
production and research. “ Production” includes on the 
one hand the manufacture of nuclear weapons and, on the 
other, the sale of nuclear fuel to civil power stations. The 
authority has a sizeable factory for the smelting of uranium ore 
and the manufacture of fuel rods. This plant, recently 
modernised to flow production, has become something of a 
white elephant after last summer's reduction of the nuclear 
power programme, since it was laid out for a production run 
of standard fuel elements in quantities twice as big as are now 
likely to be required. Stretching out the power programme 
has reduced the plant’s demand and increased its overheads ; 
it has also given companies in the atomic construction industry 
time to develop improved, non-standard designs of fuel 
elements which cannot be produced by AEA’s plant. For 
batch production of these the authority is quoting what indus- 
try considers to be an exorbitant price that cancels out the 
advantage of the more efficient fuel systems which have been 
developed. 

The authority also maintains a large chemical factory for 
the treatment of spent reactor fuel. It buys back the spent 
fuel and pays for the plutonium it contains. Current prices 
quoted are £5,000 per ton of spent fuel, but it will be some 
years before any spent fuel arrives from the civil nuclear 
power stations. Its other large chemical factory separates 
uranium 235 from the predominantly non-fissile natural 
uranium. Almost the whole of this output is used for weapons, 
although some is used for fuel in research reactors, A com- 
plicated exchange agreement also gives this country access to 
sizeable supplies of enriched uranium from the United States 
in exchange for plutonium from this country. 
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The only other production plants owned by the authority 
are two small out-stations making radioactive materials for 
sale to laboratories and industry. This business now shows 
a profit, compared with a sizeable loss in earlier years. But 
neither here nor in any of its other activities is AEA earning 
a margin large enough to contribute anything towards develop- 
ment costs, nor does it expect to do so in the forseeable future. 

It could be argued that atomic research warrants these 
various subventions ; but there are two objections to allowing 
matters to run on as they are. The first is that nobody knows 
precisely what the country is being asked to undtrwrite: the 
second is that the taxpayer may well be paying for work that 
industry would be willing to finance out of its own funds. 
It would seem possible to group the authority’s research work 
into three categories ; one covering pure research ; one cover- 
ing reactor development ; and the third covering (for want of 
a better name) engineering improvements. The public has 
no inkling of how AEA divides its resources between them. 

Under the heading of pure research, which includes pure 
nuclear physics as well as thermonuclear fusion, come all those 
long-term investigations into the behaviour of materials, into 
nuclear reactions, and even into the laws of nature which 
show what can and what cannot be done with the means 
available. A profit and loss account cannot be drawn up for 
such work. All that can properly be asked of the authority 
is that it should attempt to hold a reasonable balance between 
different lines of investigation; two dramatic reversals in 
fusion research show that the authority is alive to this. 

The second main category of research, which could not 
exist without the first, is the development of new types of 
reactor, which often cannot be properly assessed without 
building a pilot plant. The authority’s attitude has been 
greatly influenced by that of Sir Christopher Hinton, who was 
responsible for its reactor development until he left to head 
the Generating Board. Sir Christopher did not believe in 
pilot plants, since the behaviour of a small reactor did not 
necessarily reveal what would happen in a large one. He 
built Calder Hall without a pilot plant and its reliability has 
vindicated his boldness. So has the fact that industry has 
been able to scale up this basic design to a tenfold increase 
in output. But Calder Hall was built in a hurry, for defence 
purposes, and this is not necessarily the best way to run a 
research programme. 


‘ 


r¥.uE authority now has two major projects in hand; a {£9 

million prototype power station at Windscale using the 
advanced gas cooled reactor intended to supersede Calder Hall 
as a model for nuclear power in the 1970s; and the fast 
breeder reactor at Dounreay to deal with nuclear power in the 
1980s. It shares an OEEC programme investigating reactors 
running at higher temperatures than Windscale’s AGR. This 
policy is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
It leaves this country without first-hand experience of several 
potentially important types of nuclear reactor. To give two 
specific examples; the authority has done no work on reactors 
using heavy water ; and it has not given enough thought to 
the design of reactors that may be economic in small sizes, 
either for power stations or for ships. These two classes of 


reactor may come to dominate atomic energy during the next - 


few years. This possibility has been recognised inside the 
authority for some time past, but no one seems to be doing any- 
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thing about it. One hopes that a minor reorganisation placing 
Sir William Cook in sole charge of reactor development fore- 
shadows a change in policy, because the relations between 
industry and the authority are such that no design is likely to 
be accepted in this country that has not first been built by 
AEA. 

Now Mr Marples has trodden on the authority's big toe by 
inviting tenders for nuclear ships using one or other of two 
reactors which are not built in Britain. The companies 
tendering have had to go to the United States for these designs. 
This is a perfectly sensible procedure that avoids duplication 
of' effort between the two countries. But the authority's 
attitude on this is equivocal. It objects to the construction 
of the ships on the grounds that neither of the reactors speci- 
fied could be economic and that a tanker using either of them 
would need a building subsidy of £6 million. But it also 
puts forward counter-proposals to start work from scratch on 
a small reactor designed from the outset for marine propulsion. 
This sounds, even if it is not, dog-in-the-mangerish. 

The fact that the authority may well be right does not 
make its intervention any more palatable to the atomic con- 
sortiums in this country, which feel that AEA is snatching one 
of the few crusts that have fallen into the atomic market. In 
the United States, where there is far less nuclear power busi- 
ness than in this country, industry has managed nevertheless 
to develop its atomic engineering by acting as sub-contractor 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, which investigates atomic 
power on a very small scale across a very broad front. But 
the v ork that the AEC in America sub-<contracts—and this 
includes all its research and production—is done here by the 
authority in its own plants. It is pertinent to argue in particu- 
lar that the authority still carries out a great deal too much 
research under the third category—that of detailed engincer- 
ing of existing designs. That is one reason why it has not 
the resources to devote to the job of developing new reactors. 


pcos may still not, as AEA alleges, He capable of under- 
taking this kind of minor engineering development on the 
Calder Hall type of station, although companies spending an 
average of {2 million a year each on maintaining laboratories 
now under-employed since the cutback in the nuclear power 
programme would deny this in strong language. A more 
likely explanation might be the price that AEA demands for 
the experimental facilities needed for many engineering tests ; 
for example, the hire of a fuel channel at Calder Hall, which © 
is one of the usual ways of conducting an experiment, is said to 
cost nearer {1,000 a day than a week and it may be needed for 
a year. Industry, unlike the authority, has to recoup its 
development costs, if not on the actual sale of a nuclear power 
station, then on the sale of some other products. But most 
of the companies claim to be anxious and willing to take more 
work off the authority, if only it would be prepared to delegate. 

Are these suspicions correct ? Who can tell, unless the 
authority spells out its aims in more detail than it has done 
to date, showing the resources allocated to its various research 
programmes, how its staff is distributed between the various 
factories and laboratories, and how many are taken up with 
AEA’s reputedly top-heavy administrative machine ? There 
is no reason why principles of public accountability should 
apply so much less to the authority than they do to any other 
nationalised industry. 
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Instruments in Evolution 


New methods of controlling plant are becoming 
available to industry, but talk of revolution 
is premature 


EVOLUTIONS to be wrought by instruments and control 
R systems in industry have been a favourite topic for 
the professional publicist for several years now ; but 
one of tie ‘industries which use instrumentation still seem, 
to the manufacturers of the gadgets, depressingly calm in 
face of this promised electronic millennium. Exaggerated 
publicity about the advent of electronics in industry can in 
fact do more harm than good to the cause of electronic devices, 
which can offer real advantages to industry but are still at an 
early stage of their development so far as industrial instru- 
ments and control: systems are concerned. Businessmen 
sometimes expect electronics to work miracles, where what 
is really on offer, at least for the chemical industry, is poten- 
tially a small economic gain, plus the possibility of learning 
more about the processes to be controlled than one could do 
before. Engineering industries so far want little to do with 
electronics on the shop floor, though they may use computers 
of some type for central production control, and magnetic 
tape can be useful for controlling some specialised machine 
tools. Cheaper and more robust mechanisms serve their 
control needs better. 

The choice of a system of instrumentation and control for 
a chemical plant is a strictly economic one, for it may account 
for 10-1§ per cent of the capital cost. The relative efficiency 
and cost of alternative control systems have to be assessed 
together—with reliability an overriding consideration, for there 
is nothing more heinous an instrument can do than to mislead. 
It is difficult for a new system to be proved so much superior 
as tO warrant replacing systems used now, and well-tried 
instruments have an inherent advantage over the new. It is 
in transmitting and recording measurements that change is 
most .in the air, but in measuring that improvement is 
most wanted. Pneumatic instruments and control systems 
have been the norm since pre-war days in the chemical and 
oil refining industries. They produce no fire risk, which 
is a problem with electrical systems, and have been 
in use long enough to have proved their reliability and 
to have become thoroughly familiar to all concerned with 
their use. But they involve yards of copper piping through 
which air pressure changes carry the information from the 
measuring instruments on the plant to the recording dials in 
the control room, and transmit the orders back again ; and 
this piping and the moving parts are costly. 

Electronic instruments and controls cannot do things that 
pneumatics cannot do ; but the more complex the system, the 
greater is their relative simplicity. They replace the copper 
pipe and air impulses with wire and electric impulses ; these 
travel much faster, but this is not a significant advantage in 
most applications. The time that the plant takes to respond 
to a new erder given by the controls is generally the limiting 
time factor, where a piece of plant is “ stable in operation.” 
This means that if left alone it would settle at a temperature 
and pressure at which nothing disastrous would happen ; the 





action of the controls is constantly required to keep it in a 
state where the desired reaction will take place. In other 
words, it fails safe. Some chemical processes, however, do 
not ; they are inherently unstable, and only the action of the 
controls will prevent something disastrous happening. In 
such cases, speed in the action of the controls becomes 
essential, and electronics have an advantage; but such processes 
are at present too rare for this to be of general importance. 

The more usual advantage of electronics is that the wiring 
is less bulky ; that more complicated systems can more easily 
be set up than they can with pneumatics ; and that the 
electronic system should prove cheaper to maintain. Elec- 
tronic devices lend themselves readily to the “ replacement 
part" system of maintenance that most British oil and 
chemical manufacturers like, because it reduces the need for 
really skilled maintenance men at the plant. This factor has 
led British Petroleum to adopt electronic instruments at some 
of its refineries, and Distillers to use them at its new polyvinyl 
chloride plant at Barry ; both buy their control systems from 
Evershed and Vignoles. At present the first cost of an 
electronic system is likely to be greater than that of a pneumatic 
one ; but production costs may gradually fall. 


HEN one puts in an electronic system it does not neces- 
\¢ sarily mean that one changes the methods of measuring 
temperatures, flows and pressures ; and the limits of accuracy 
of the measuring instruments more often form the weakness of 
the system than do the means used to transmit the measure- 
ments. But some of the newer methods of measurement—such_ 
for example, as the resistance thermometer—give their read- 
ings in electrical terms, which are more easily fitted into an 
electronic than a pneumatic communication and control sys- 
tem. At the return end of this chain of information, comparison 
with desired values, and correcting commands the operation 
of the valves, pumps and burners is not usually changed. 
Most electronic systems are combined with the use of com- 
pressed air as the actual force used to operate the control. 
Electricity might seem a simpler choice ; but its use is liable 
to require fireproofing the electric motors, which adds to 
the cost. 

Control of whole plants by electronic computers has been 
hailed as the greatest advance that can be made with existing 
techniques ; they can potentially get the optimum output from 
a plant, for they can be set to alter the settings of the controls, 
measuring the effect of each change on output, until it finds the 
best setting for them all. But most British companies have been 
cautious about investing in such systems. Imperial Chemical 
Industries has so far gone furthest ; it possesses analogue 
computers that can be used for plant design studies, to simulate 
and try out processes without building a plant. Now it has 
ordered a small digital computer, a Ferranti Argus, which 
will be used to control a plant that is now being built at 
Fleetwood to produce isocyanates. This process is casy to 
control, and essentially “ fails safe” ; so it is a good one to 
try the computer on. Its ease of control, moreover, means 


that the computer can be connected direct to the valves on 
the plant, and need not work through the normal controllers 
—as it would have to do on most plants, in case it broke down. 
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So the capital cost of controlling this plant by computer will 
not be much more than that of controlling by conventional 
means. If a computer has to be added to the usual controls. 
the cost of the system will be increased by at least £100,000 
~which is unlikely at present to be justified 

Most British companies think that the computer will prove 
more valuable as a means of learning more about the operation 
of their plants than as a means of controlling them. They 
visualise a central installation of digital computers that can 
be connected up to any of their plants whenever they want to 
study their operation. The mathematics involved are so 
complex that the study of the operations of a chemical plant 
to obtain optimum production can most easily be done by a 
digital computer. But there may be short cuts to this end. 
Experience of the operation of a plant may show that the 
temperature of the reaction, for example, gives a reliable guide 
to the efficiency with which it is being operated. Many 
British chemical engineers are inclined to argue, therefore, 
that by the time they have studied a process closely enough 
to know how best to apply a computer to it, they often know 
enough to be able to do without the computer. But the use 
of a computer as an aid might well save time and cost in 
gaining this much knowledge of the plant 

For actual control, therefore, less costly and simpler devices 
than the normal computer are wanted. These may resemble 
| miniature computer, measuring only a few variables, and 
osting under £10,000, but designed for the special needs 
of each plant, and built up from standard components to 
minimise its cost. Such machines can operate on the imput 
to the plant as well as its output, and hence can prevent 
fluctuations in the quantity or quality of output instead of 
correcting these after they have happened 
systems have done 


18 Previous control 


Computers are being sold as controllers for power stations 
ind steel plant as well as chemical plant ; the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board has recently ordered a Ferranui Argus 
computer, like that ordered by ICI, to control the starting-up 
of the new power station that it is building at West Thurrock. 
Chis is an operation that needs careful control if no damage 

to be done to the station without lengthening the warming-up 
process : as stations get progressively bigger, there are more 
instruments that the engineer in charge must watch, and more 
equipment to damage if he makes a mistake. So the attraction 
of automatic control becomes greater with scale 


Gund 
Mee 
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ryt problems of instrumentation and control in the 
| engineering industries are entirely different from those of 
the chemical industries. The timing of operations ceases to be 
one of the chief tasks of the instruments, because one can 
normally use the completion of one operation to produce some 
physical movement which can start the next move in the 
process. For example, on an automatic machining line, a part 
will be eyected when one machine has finished its work on it, 
ind as it moves along the conveyor line it can operate a switch 
to start the next machine working on it. The changgs that 
take place in the different stages in a chemical process can 
hardly be used in so simple a manner to keep the sequence 
going : indeed. the operating conditions in each successive unit 
usually remain constant, and it is only the material passing 
through that changes. So the equipment needed for control 


in the engineering industries is far simpler than that needed 
in the chemical industries ; and the attractions of electronics 
in controlling this kind of factory operations are negligible. 
Simpler, cheaper and more robust equipment is wanted ; 
electro-mechanical systems are best suited to these conditions 
Pneymatics have proved satisfactory too ; hydraulics have not 
quite the same reputation for reliability. 

Most work on “ automating ” engineering production has 
so far been done in the machine shop ; now interest is shifting 
to the foundry, where the introduction of carbon dioxide 
moulding (described in The Economist of May 7th, 1960 
and of shell moulding makes automatic handling possible for 
the first time—as well as reducing the amount of machining 
that is needed because parts are cast more accurately. The 
optimal utilisation of a’'whole factory to make sure that pro- 
duction flows as fast as the machinery allows| and not merely 
as fast as human fallibility allows, is the biggest advance now 
possible. Mr F. Griffiths of the British Motor Corporation 
has estimated that a car factory seldom produces more than 
80 per cent of its potential capacity, because control over the 
flow of materials inside the factory is not good enough. It 
may now be possible to gain effective control over this flow 
of materials and hence to control production with greater 
precision, close to full capacity, perhaps by the use of a simple 
computer issuing orders through punched cards or magnetic 
tape. When one realises that the lost 20 per cent of capacity in 
a company the size of BMC would be worth £70 million a 
year, and that this marginal output could considerably improve 
unit profits, the potential value of such methods of control to 
industry is obvious. 

Something of a love-hate relationship exists between the 
users and makers of instruments ; they are forced by their 
common interests to work closely together, but they lose no 
opportunity to complain about the other's failings. Instru- 
ment makers allege that they cannot find out what the 
requirements of industry are. Electronics companies, in 
particular, are concerned about their difficulties in breaking 
into the market, when they do not already have contacts with 
manufacturing industry. Their potential customers in 
industry on the other hand complain that they cannot induce 
instrument makers to send their engineers around to find out 
what the problems really are. And industry does not want 
answers to its present problems two years from now ; it wants 
answers to the problems it will have two years from now to 
be ready when they arise. Industrialists complain, too, that 
the instruments are not as good as they should be, and that 
British companies rely too much on the United States for 
development. But British firms do have one potential 
advantage over American ones in so cost-conscious a market 
as that for instruments ; labour forms a high proportion of 
their costs, and British labour costs are so much lower than 
American that it can pay an American company to have its 
instruments assembled here. 

Industrial instruments long have been subject to rapid 
technical change: any new techniques, in future, seem likely 
to take its place alongside existing ones in a steadily growing 
scale. Electronics are allowing some things to be done better 
or more cheaply, and some things to be done fé the first 
time. But they are taking their place in an evolution of 
technique that has been going on for many years, not creating 
a techipical revolution of their own. 
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Have you looked 
lately at who 
reads The Times? 


Wi yOU THINK about The Times and its readers may 
not be quite the whole truth 


For The Times is read as much by actors as by admirals 
by probation officers as by army officers: It is a newspaper 
for people who like to make up their minds themselves, and 
the one thing they have in common is a mind to make up. 
They are people of intelligence and originality. Since these 
two frequently add up to talent, Times readers are frequently 
talented people who rise to the top of the professions they 
choose. They will not tolerate inaccurate treatment of subjects 
they know well. They wish to form reasoned opinions on 
subjects they cannot know as specialists. The Times meets 
both requirements for them. F 

if you want an unbiased newspaper, and if by that you 
do not merely mean one whose prejudices you share, you 





may well be a potential Times reader yourself. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


AS A STL DOENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR Bhd WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER + THE TIMES - LONDON ecéa 
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TELL THEM BY TELEX 


Telexno- fully automatic 
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She types in two places at once... 


All over Britata, all over the world, messages are being typed and instantly Is 

transmitted in typescript ...to all points of the compass! This is Telex, now , — 

fully automatic throughout Britain. To contact a distant correspondent, eet YOUR name 
the operator need only dial a simple code number and type the message. The : : : 

rec renee machine immediately translates electrical impulses into a type- in this book? 
written duplicate of the original message. 

Telex calls are cheap, and the new automatic service in Britain is practically Businesses throughout the 
instantaneous. By the autumn, subscriber to subscriber dialling will have country are increasing their 
been extended to many European countries. 

Can you afford to do without this efficient, modern system of communica 
tion? If you are already a Telex subscriber, are you making full use of its amazing 
capacity? Send it by Telex. 


efficiency by installing Telex 
To those with overseas in- 
terests, it is vital equipment 
Flip through the Telex Direc - 
tory, to see how manyof your 
oO Ee L. ee X 2 A L E customers and competitors 
Cs Pr T Ss are Telex subscribers. 


Ask your area Telephone Manager to give you a Telezr demonstration, or write for further 
information and a booklet to: GPO Telex Sales -Headqus urters Building St. Martin's 
le Grand - London -E.C.1-Telephone No: Headquarters 5163 - Telex No: 21166 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








TH EXCHANGES 


Holding the Line 


A recovering its poise on the first 
three days of last week sterling again 
came under pressure after announcement of 
South Africa's withdrawal from the Com- 
monwealth, and the Bank of England dipped 
further into the reserves to support the rate 
either side of the weekend. It is difficult 
to find any rational basis for this reaction 
to the South African news, since it has been 
made clear that there will be no effect either 
on trading preferences or on monetary 
arrangements. There are inevitably people 
on the Continent who are convinced that 
South Africa sold gold in London because 
it was a British colony; but their views 
would not have had any noticeable im- 
pact in the absence of more general un- 
certainties about sterling. The shock to con- 
fidence in exchange stability is still keenly 
felt in Europe, and it will take time to build 
up again. Every kind of rumour is still to 
be heard in exchange market gossip. 

The Bank of England, it may be assumed, 
is ready for another fight with the specula- 
tors if they care to pick one, and may react 
as aggressively as it did a fortnight ago. 
In this way it can hold the line ; and it 
should be helped by the agreement reached 
by European central banks at their Basle 
meeting for “close co-operation” in the 
exchange markets. It is understood that 
this provides for mutual relief through the 
holding by the European central banks of 
each otber’s currencies ; any such holdings, 
it should be remembered, automatically 
secure an exchange guarantee through the 
mechanism of the European Monetary 
Agreement. The bigger question is perhaps 
how far the central banks are willing to 
shift their dollars around among each other : 
for when operators move, for example, from 
sterling into Swiss francs they normally do 
so by selling sterling for dollars first, so that 
the Swiss National Bank takes in not ster- 
ling but dollars. It is said that the effect 
of this “ co-operation ” will soon be seen in 
the official figures. What has been seen so 
far is further massive movements into the 
mark and the Swiss franc. In the fortnight 
covering the revaluation Germany’s reserves 
shot up by nearly $330 million—and most 
of the latest week's accrual has been con- 
verted into gold. A decisive contribution 
needs to be made by Germany in the form 
of consequential domestic measures to back 
up its exchange revaluation. Officials in 
Bonn are reported to be puzzled about why 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd has felt it necessary to 
visit them this week. It is to be hoped 
he told them. 

Life is still expensive for operators who 
are selling sterling short. The exchange 


authorities have supported the rate against 
the dollar at just below parity, so that those 
who went short of sterling after the German 
revaluation may now have to meet their 
commitments at a higher rate. The cost of 
maintaining open positions against sterling 
by a sale of sterling forward was sufficiently 
high, at annual rates of up to 10 per cent, 
to act as some deterrent. This week for- 
ward margins against the favoured Con- 
tinental currencies have narrowed a shade, 
though the one month forward premium on 
the Swiss franc is still equivalent to 6 per 
cent a year. The next test is whether opera- 
tors cover their open positions by the end 
of the month, when many settlements fall 
due. 


STEEL 


According to Plan 


7 comment about the economy is 
traditionally considered a proper sub- 
ject for bank chairmen: industrialists 
generally refrain from it. Yet “ oper 
course of policy may occasionally very 
different,” said Mr C. R. Wheeler, president 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
this week, “to those whose specialist 
concern is with matters such as the balance 
of payments and the level of reserves than 
to those whose specialist concern is with 
the process of wealth creation by the 
fullest possible employment of industrial 
plants. A balanced public discussion of 
economic policy requires attention to be 
drawn to both outlooks.” 

Mr Wheeler and the federation were 
taking up the line of argument first aired 
at a Federation of British Industries con- 
ference last year, that the Government 
needs to seck economic growth in new ways. 
Without endorsing detailed central 
planning, Mr Wheeler instanced the 
practice of the steel industry itself—which 
allies the enterprise of individual companies 
with what estimates the federation and the 
Iron and Steel Board can make of future 
demand into broad, co-ordinated develop- 
ment plans every four or five years (another 
is likely to be published in a few weeks). 
Steel's working parties have to take a view, 
consulting as closely as they can with 
official economists, about the likely develop- 
ment of the economy over five years or 
more ahead. “If the elements of some 
such ee related to a desirable 
and practicable rate of growth, were made 
widely available,” said Mr Wheeler, 


“ individual companies, industries and the 
Government would all be better placed to 
consider their future plans than they are 
at present.” 
federation’s annual — published 
this week, incidentally outli much of 
what has been for the industry up 
to 196 (it is already thinking about 1970). 
It recorded its own estimate that home 
demand for steel in the mid-sixties might 
reach 30 million ingot tons a year : allow- 
ing § per cent either way and something for 
seasonal fluctuations, the working = 
or 32 


last year suggested that capaci 

million tons a year would be cede The 
schemes that companies have actually put 
forward indicate an annual capacity by 
1965 of 34 million tons—offering “a 
margin of capacity over likely de both 
for crude steel and for many individual 
products.” 


“ Administered 
Competition” 


mst place among the architects of 

Britain’s four steel development plans 
since the war, so far as the central contri- 
bution is concerned, would go by common 
consent to Sir Robert Shone, who was con- 
cerned with the first as director of the 
federation, with the second during his trans- 
lation to the Iron and Steel Board, with 
the third and the fourth (due to be pub- 
lished very shortly) as executive director of 
the board. This week Sir Robert addressed 
the Royal Society of Arts on “ The 


considerations that this supervisory board 
takes into account in supervising develop- 
ment by the private companies within the 
broad framework of the plan. He was par- 
ticularly concerned—as the board, now 
faced with pressure for price increases 


HEAVY STEEL COSTS, jJAN.-SEPT. 1960 
High Cost Average New 


tant Plane Plant 
€ « a +. qs 
Wages and salaries. . 8 i4 613 42 
Coal, fuel and power 9 0 7 686 
niand transport... .. 3 90 217 245 
Metallic raw materials 19 10 19 10 10 10 
Other com........ 6 3 5 7 $ 10 
7h? 33.68 2 5 

Depreciation, tax 
and profit....... 213 62 10 15 
Realised price ..... © 0 “0-0 20 0 


from these companies, might well be— 
with the chance of keeping steel cheap 
enough “to help the national economy 
grow more rapidly . . . and at the same 
time expand the market for steel.” 

Steel prices are now about 3} times as 
high as before the war, partly because st<el 
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ee prices are more than four times as 
igh and coal prices more than five times 
the prewar level. The board sets steel 
prices after considering the costs of all 
existing producers, but also bearing in 
mind costs at a notional plant embodying 
all the best practice actually in use any- 
where in the industry at the time. The 
principle here is that “ the competitive price 
is that at which it would be economic to 
invest in the industry, but that competitive 
forces would prevent the i rising 
significantly above this level.” Sir Robert 
calls this an “administered competitive 
price.” 

The table, culled from Sir Robert's lec- 


ture, illustrates how actual costs vary and 


how they compare, for one of the heavy 
steel products, with what might be achieved 
at the board’s notional “best existing 
practice” plant. This is what could be 
operating today, not what one might start 
»building today and get into operation ‘in 
three to five years. The board also com- 
pares existing costs with such “ future 
plant” to see how soon high-cost plant 
may become uneconomic, but does not set 
prices on such a basis. 


PUBLIC SALARIES 


Exceptions and the Rule 


A rHouGH Mr Marples considered it 
possible that a few more exceptional 
appointments might have to be made to 
the railways—* it is too carly to say”’—he 
was careful to say in the debate upon Dr 
Richard Beeching’s new appointment in the 
Commons this week that the Cabinet con- 
sidered the railways, as well as their new 
chairman’s salary, quite exceptional. He 
added, and Dr Hill repeated at the end of 
the debate, that the Cabinet did not consider 
that this meant any change of policy about 
the general level of salaries at the top of 
nationalised industries. Dr Hill indeed, 
made it plainer: 

What does not follow is that the govern- 
ment have decided that it is right that the 
salaries of the boards of nationalised indus- 
tries should normally match those paid in 
the higher reaches of* private industry. 


Some Public and 


Prime Minister 


Cabinet Minister 


£10,000 

£5,000 
Permanent Secretaries of Treasury £7,500 
Transport Gueatisten, now: 


Chairman ........ 
— Members | 


£10,000 

£7,000 
£24,000 
£10,000 


£10,000 


Coal Board: Chairman 
Electricity Council |. Chairman 
Chairman 


BOAC: Chairman 


Gas Council : £8,500 


£8,500 


BUSINESS NOTES 
There are, of course, significant differences 
between the conditions of service in the 
two spheres of activity. Different people 
seek different satisfactions in different kinds 
of career. 
His distinction is an obviously effective one 
as between, say, politicians and independent 
businessmen. Whether it should hold good 
as between the professional managers at the 
top of massive state-owned industries and 
massive privately-owned ones is more doubt- 
ful. One probably needs much the same 
kind of man at the top of the one as at the 
top of the other: whether one normally gets 
the right ones in either is another matter. 
The ministers’ ment that this is an 
— excepti case of complete re- 
tion, for once uiring such a 
iadaas executive as Dr ing, was a 
convenient one for this debate, but its im- 
plication that nationalised industries only 
occasionally deserve managers of the highest 
calibre is a dubious one, exemplifying once 
again the Government’s ambivalent political 
attitude towards these industries. The 
terms of this appointment have already 
sparked off one proposal to raise the salaries 
of ministers of the crown: it seems rather 
doubtful whether the Government will long 
be able to hold the line on top salaries in 
the public business. 


THE ECONOMY 


Before the Turn 


Ws could expect industrial output 
to have turned upward by January, 
when. motor output was at the nadir of its 
recent recession and many of its suppliers, 
all the way back to steel, were showing the 
effects of its cuts in orders. The fact that 
it remained almost unchanged was indeed 
impressive, indicating the strength of the 
buoyant elements in the economy, such as 
most capital goods industries, chemicals, 
drink and tobacco, electricity, and paper 
and printing. The official index, allowing 
for seasonal influences, stood at 119 
(1954=100) in January, against 120 in 
December and 119 in November : the level 
of production has been at this level or 
slightly above for some thirteen months 


Private Salaries 


22 directors share £466,000. 
Pensions, £225,000. 

13 directors share £263,000. 
Pensions, £80,000. 

1S directors share £142,000. 
Pension contributions, £43,000. 

16 directors share £121,000. 

17 directors share £189,000. 
Pensions, £106,000. 

25 directors share £255,000. 
Pensions, £91,000. 

9 directors share £145,000. 

6 directors, 10 executive directors, 
share £319,000. 

4 directors, 3 executive directors, 
share £139,000. Pension contri- 
butions, £69,000 


Vickers. 


AEl. 
Courtaulds 


Distillers . 


amc 
Plessey .. 


Jaguar 
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now. During February the rate of motor 
output appears to have responded more 
quickly than anyone expected to the relax- 
ation of hire purchase restrictions, and some 
minor improvement in output of certain 
domestic equipment has been reported. It 
would be surprising if total industrial 
output has not shown some increase. 
Employment rose by about two per cent 


19542100 
INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT — 


a ta 


. 


AND EMPLOYMENT 


secsonally adjusted 


') FMAMJVASOND 
1960 


during the course of 1960, but appears to 
have levelled off, allowing for seasonal 
influences, in the last few months. Un- 
employment, which had fallen a good deal 
more than seasonally in Janua en Feb- 
ruary, showed only about normal 
seasonal fall between sigchandes and 
mid-March. 


MOTORS 


Returning Prosperity 


c* production in February, at a rate of 
15,106 a week, was only 155 a week 
higher than it had been in January. 

small increase is surprising in relation to the 
longer hours that were beginning to be 
worked during the month, and to the im- 
provement in sales; but despite the fall 
of about 20,000 in stocks of cars that took 
place in January, dealers and makers seem 
to have been anxious to reduce them 
further. They were probably cut by another 
25,000 or so during February. On the 
production side, there is always some delay 
in getting output worked up again after a 
cut, especially when the flow of components 
from outside suppliers has to be started up 
again. 

Sales of cars have continued to improve 
at home during March, and stocks must 
now be no: again, so that output has 
been rising substantially this month. Ford 
seems the most prosperous company ; 
it is already working as much overtime 
as it can, though its output is less 
than it was a ago because its labour 
force dropped by 2,000 during the winter. 
It reports that home sales in February . 
and in the first ten days of March werd at | 
record levels, and that it has now had to 
re-introduce quotas on the supply of a 
to dealers ; it seems likely then dae 
has been able to increase its share the 
market. Other producers are not back to 
the booming condition of last year; the 
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British Motor Corporation will still have 
about 10,000 of its workers on short time 
next week, when all the men at Cowley 
return to a five-day week, with five nights 
on the Minor and Mini-minor as well. It 
reports that home sales continue to rise, 
but that the high stocks held by dealers 
have been delaying their effect on produc- 
tion. Standard-Triumph International is 
now working a five-day week, and has some 
night shift working as well. Rootes still 
has some of its men on short time, though 
their number is falling as sales improve and 
the men whom the c ny wanted to 
dismiss drift away. Vauxhall is working a 
five-day week and some overtime, but it has 
not re-introduced its night shift. 

The export picture is not as rosy as at 
home ; shipments in February at 27,000 


TRUSTEE BILL 


BUSINESS NOTES 


were 4,000 lower than in January. Only 
BMC and S-TI, with their sports cars, can 
now see any increase in demand from the 
United States. Shipments had virtually 
stopped in February. Sales in Canada, 
however, do not seem to have fallen as a 
result of higher excise charges; sales of 
Vauxhalls have been higher this year than 
last, and shipments are beginning to rise 
again. Sales in Australia seem to have held 
up too ; but the stricter import regulations 


’ in South Africa have cut shipments there 


sharply. Europe is the only market that 
went on taking as many British cars as 
before during the winter, and in most 
markets sales were good; the coming of 
spring has brought the usual rise in sales, 
and optimism about prospects—at least for 
this year. 


Stretch for the 50-50? 


N the debate on the second reading of the 

Trustee Investments Bill, the principle 
embodied in the 50-50 rule came under fire 
and some criticisms were made about the 
mechanics of the bill. In the Committee 
stage the Government has not been willing 
to depart very far from the §0-§0 principle 
but is ready, for the sake of simplicity, to 
allow rather more flexibility. It has intro- 
duced two amendments for this purpose. 
Phe first provides that when the trustees 
have to sell any part of the fund the sale 
need not be divided equally between the 
wider and narrower ranges of the fund. 
hey will be allowed to sell any part of the 
fund which they consider appropriate, so 
that if they decide to sell gilt-edged stocks 
from the narrower range the equity propor- 


_ tion of the fund could rise and stay above 


$0 per cent. 

The second change attempts to meet™ 
criticisms of Clause 3, which many found in 
its original form to be practically incompre- 
hensible.' The general principle is that 
trustees can either rest completely on the 
powers of investment given to them in the 
trust instrument or they may adopt the $0- 
50 rule as laid down in the bill. This is a 
straightforward choice. But difficulties arise 
from those provisions which try to bring 
together the two sets of powers. The 
new amendment tries to clear up the con- 
fusion. Its effect is that where trustees have 
been granted special investment powers by 
the courts in the last ten years they will have 
to make a definite choice between these 
special powers and those embodied in the 
so-§o rule. If such trustees had been given 

the courts’ permission to invest up to, say, 
$Q per cent in equities, they cannot then 
apply the principle of the bill to the 
remainder of the fund so as to raise their 
permitted investment in equities to 75 per 
cent. But where the trustees have for ten 
years possessed special powers (not being 
granted by court order) the new amend- 
ment gives them rather more freedom. 


If such trustees had already invested in 
equitics up to the maximum laid down 
by the trust instrument (say, 60 per cent) 
they could split the remainder of the fund 
in half between the wider range and the 
narrower range. This would have the 
effect of raising the permitted limit of equity 
investment to 80 per cent. 


LAMIT 


W HEN the Trustee Investments Bill is 
enacted, many local authorities will 
gain the power to extend the investment 
operations of their superannuation funds 
into the attractive but tricky ficld of equity 
investment. A good number of the larger 
authorities already do so under their own 
Acts and some of them save trouble and 
expense for smaller authorities in their area 
by bringing them under the umbrella of a 
county scheme. A scheme now put forward 
jointly by nine associations representing 
various local authorities in England and 
Scotland will offer a centralised service for 
the exclusive use of local authorities who 
wish to entrust their superannuation invest- 
ment responsibilities to it. These will be 
administered by a company to be called the 
Local Authorities’ Mutual Investment Trust 
and in the first instance will consist of two 
investment funds, one in equities and one 
in fixed interest securities; LAMIT may 
also provide short term loan and deposit 
facilities for the benefit of local authorities, 
in which active business is already being 
done by specialised houses in the City and 
by certain stockbrokers. 


The arrangements Sa should be 
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unit trust, with monthly valuation dates 
on which alone withdrawals and new con- 
tributions, governed by the value of the 
unit on the particular date, will be per- 
mitted. LAMIT says that it will employ a 
substantial panel of stockbrokers and will 
not channel business through two or three 
firms only. In principle, authorities already 
empowered to invest in equities would be 
free to buy units in the equity fund that 
LAMIT is setting up ; it will be interesting 
to see how many do so. LAMIT will cer- 
tainly set a standard of comparison by 
which many local authorities will measure 
their own performance in equity investment. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Caution After the Rise 


OR no very good immediate reason other 

than the rise on Wall Street, British 
equities went ahead at a cracking pace 
around last week-end. The was wel 
too hot to last and when Wall Street faltered 
so did the British market. But, whatever 
was happening on Wall Street, the time was 
ripe for British investors to examine the 
logic of some of their recent actions. Many 
of them had proclaimed a sturdy faith in 
the British economy by buying equities at 
prices close to, and in some cases above, 
their all time peaks. Exactly at the same 
time other investors displayed a distrust of 
sterling by bidding vigorously for the limited 
supplies of “ hard” and “ soft” investment 
dollars. Buying in advance of dealings in 
the Volkswagen shares (whose issue scored 
its expected success) and the formation of 
a new trust in this country to invest in 
common market securities helps to explain 
why the premium on “ soft” investment 
dollars (available for purchasing continental 
stocks) rose momentarily to 9} per cent 


before falling back to cent. And the 
check on Wall Street to explain why 
the premium on “hard” dollars (that is 


to 44 per cent so that, as has happened 
before, soft is harder than hard. This 
can happen because “ hard” dollars avail- 
able for buying North American securities 
may not be used to supplement the stil) 
smaller pool of “ soft” dollars available for 
European issues. 

The fall in these premiums coincided 
with the slight fall in British equities and 
this suggests that investors had begun to 
consider whether in their enthusiasm they 
had pushed prices just a little too high in 
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Nor had investors been particularly dis- 
criminating in their buying elsewhere in 
the market, and when the Financial Times 
index touched 342.3, only 0.6 points below 
its peak at the beginning of 1960, it was 
not surprising that the advance was checked. 
Other equity indicators, including our own 
which rose 4 points to 402.2 in the week 
to Wednesday's close, had already risen to 
new peaks and with sterling still under 
pressure this suggested that investors would 
be wise to behave more cautiously. 


£10 Million for 
Birmingham 


: contrast to the volatility of industrial 
equities, the gilt-edged market has 
remained quict and dull. The market re- 
acted’ very little to the pressure on sterling 
In this calm atmosphere the authorities let 
forward one local authority in the long 
queue of those wanting to borrow on the 
capital market. For some months, it was 
known that Birmingham was at the head of 
the queue and it was thought that it might 
wish to raise {1§ million. There was some 
relief when in fact it was announced that 
the issue was for only {10 million. The 
stock has a 6 per cent coupon, is dated 
1974-76 and issued at 99. This is the first 
tume for four months that the market in 
corporation issues has been tested by a new 
issue but ifs terms, giving a small turn on 
other 6 per cent issues, were at firs: judged 
to be sausfactory ; a weaker turn of the 
market on Thursday made the outcome 
less certain, The high-couponed corpora 
ton stocks have been a good market 
recently, for they are attractive to those 
funds which look for a good running yield. 
Phe Birmingham loan offers that, Its gross 
running yield is £6 1s. 2d. per cent and 
the gross redemption yield to the latest 
date £6 2s. per cent; with a life of less 
than 16 years it is in the currently popular 
bracket of medium-dated stocks, 


GOLD 


Lesson Learned? 


PECULATION in world gold markets, 
S which flared up so dramatically in the 
last months of the Eisenhower administra 
uon, has fizzled out completely in the first 
weeks of Mr Kennedy's. Neither the re- 
valuation of the mark and guilder not 
South Africa’s withdrawal from. the 
Commonwealth caused the slightest flicker 
in -the London gold market. The price 
remains below the selling price of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, of 
$35‘08} : but even so demand from central 
banks, which dried up altogether while the 
London price went far above its usual 
range, has not been large. At the same 
time, no substantial selling by private 
speculators is reported; United States 
citizens have until June Ist to get md of 
their holdings. 
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The markets have taken President 
Kennedy’s affirmations about the dollar at 
their face value. The revival of confidence 
in the dollar, at least on a short view, has 
extended to some of the previously most 
sceptical circles in Switzerland ; and the 
recent reflux of gold to the United States 
has in turn helped to spread that confidence. 
It is striking to recall that only a few weeks 
ago eminent central bankers had strong 
private doubts whether currency parities 
could be) held against the wave of gold 
speculation. This episode, it is to be hoped, 
has fortified the central bankers’ profes- 
sional self-confidence. 

Meanwhile the most authoritative 
comment so far on the October gold bubble 
appears in the fifticth annual review of 
Samuel Montagu, the most active house in 
the London exchange and bullion markets 


BANK CREDIT 


Full 


a. Bank of England has after all found 

it necessary to help the banks out of 
their liquidity difficulties, and as seemed 
most likely from the outset, it has provided 


i the relief in the most unobtrusive way, by 


quietly taking gilt-edged off the banks’ 
hands. In this way, the average liquidity 
ratio at the mid-March make-up has been 
propped up to 30.4 per cent; but the 
Midland, Martins and the National Pro- 
vincial are all below 30 per cent; the 
Midland’s 29.5 per cent appears to be the 
lowest ratio shown by onc of the big 
seven banks in recent years. Although the 
effect of the past year's tightening of lend- 
ing scrutiny is clearly visible, as a subse- 
quent note points out, the banks have not 
yet succeeded in halting the rise in advances 
In the last twelve months there have indeed 
been only two reductions in true advances 
In the March period, with both the flow of 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
MARCH 15, 196! 
Change on 
Month Year 
imn imn i ma 
Gross deposits 7.189 — 56 +142 
Net deposits’ 6.697 - 72 +137 


Liquid Assets 2,187 - 65 - 30 
Cash ss 602 & '@ + 34 
Call money $82 + 23 + 27 
Treasury bills 790 107 Sh 
Other bills and 

Liquid” 
credits 213 ; + 60 


43 


Adva 3.39 
(to State Boards) 62 


* Excluding afl transit nen 
to deposits all r@tios are of g: 


in coverage slightly distort compar is On the year 


taxes to the Exchequer and a seasonal 
build up of stocks, net advances rose by 
{50 million, despite repayments of {10 
million by the State boards ; the increase to 
other borrowers was almost the same as in 
March, 1960. 
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This states that despite the virtual absence 
of central bank buying in the last quarter 
of 1960 and despite the abrupt cessation of 
Russian gold sales, turnover in the London 
market was some 30 per cent higher than 
in 1959. Samuel Montagu estimates that 
the amount of gold sucked in by hoarders 
in 1960 was a little larger than the amount 
added to monetary reserves, which at 16 
million ounces ($560 million) was only 
two fifths of new gold output plus sales from 
Russia. Purchases by United States 
interests in Canada and Europe in the last 
quarter of the year are put at not more 
than $100 million, and some well placed 
observers consider that it may have been 
much smaller. It was the urgent and 
insistent nature of this buying, rather than 
its absolute size, that pushed the London 
market off its moorings 


Circle 


Liquid assets. meanwhile, were being 
reduced by the seasonal repayments of 
temporary borrowings by the Exchequer ; 
despite a further rise of £15 million in 
commercial bills and the new export credits 
refinanceable at the Bank of England, total 
liquid assets fell by £65 million. With no 
change in investments, average liquidity 
would have dropped under the 30 per cent 
and the ratio at individual banks would 
have fallen below 29 per cent. In the event 
the banks’ gilt-edged portfolios were 
reduced by {50 million ; and it seems clear 
that the bulk was taken by the government 
broker on behalf of official funds, without 
forcing an impact on market prices. More 
such operations may possibly be needed in 
coming weeks, for it sometimes happens that 
bank liquidity actually tightens in April. 
After that, however, the seasonal trend 
turns upward, 

So the episode looks like ending un- 
dramatically. But none of the parties can 
get much satisfaction out of it. The banks 
now see their ratio of gilt-edged below 
1§ per cent ; it is not so long since some of 
them were talking of 20 per cent as the 
desirable figure. And the monetary authori- 
ties have gone through the not very im- 
pressive procedure of first imposing special 
deposits in order to force a check on bank 
advances and then giving special relief in 
another way when no such check took place. 
The bankers’ sense of responsibility has 
been weakened, and it is difficult to see 
what has been gained 


Who Felt the Pinch 


rT ue detailed quarterly classification of 

bank advances shows where the banks 
managed to apply the pressure in the twelve 
months from mid-February of last year, 
when they first became more restrictive in 
their lending. The latest figures also show 
a larger than expected rise in total advances, 
of £147 million to £3.717 million for the 
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Will his son get a job? 





Once, generally speaking, the 
state of the donkey labour market 
was as wholesome as the little 
face on our left. Cars and lorries 
had replaced horses. But nothing 
could jog a bride to her wedding 
more gaily, a notary public 

to court more sedately, fresh 
flowers to market more nimbly 


than a donkey. 


Nothing, that is, until the 
two-stroke spluttered to life. 





Today, more and more scooters, 
small vans and bubble-cars 

are bouncing over the cobbles of 
this world, doing its donkey- 
work faster and farther afield, 
without tantrums, carrot or stick 
(By the way, those hard-working 
two-strake engines need special] 
oil and fuel mixture. We keep 
them running sweet and 

true with Shell 2T.) 


Since the second world war, 

the two-stroke has brought about 

a social revolution. For that 

we raise our hats to it, salute it, 
admire it — but heave a sigh | 
for the next donkey 

generation, whose prospects 

are shrinking fast. 
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by Henly’s (Dover) Ltd. for their new petrol station at Dover 


Seven pointers to road sense 


the old filling station 


Today, with aluminiun 


the filling, station 


xctional place 


1 


The kiosk was made from aluminium supplied by 
Alcan Industries Ltd. It was designed and built by 
Aluminium Alloy Fabrications Lid.. of Woking, in 
conjunction with Louis Erdi, architect and surveyor, 
of Knightrider Street, London 


The petrol container on the modern tanker, which 
was made tot Shell Mex & B.P. Ltd., by Alfred Miles 
Ltd.. of Brockworth (Glos.\, is made with tough, 
durable aluminium magnesium alloy 

This tank holds 4,000 gallons of fuel 350 more 
than a steel tank of equal tare. Because aluminium 
1s 80 much lighter, it effects vita! savings on all-round 
running costs and prolongs the vehicle's lite 


wep 


AN * 


3 
4 


The ladder is of aluminium, safe, strong and light. 


The walkway is fabricated aluminium and will last 
as long as the vehicie. 


Aluminium was also used for the hose racks and mud- 
wings, for tubes, valves and ducks on the vehicle 
Result: uniform strength, with weight kept to a 
minimum. 


On the car, the lightweight, weather-resistant grille 
is of aluminium too. 


Under the bonnet, to increase efficiency and reduce 
the weight, aluminium alloy has been used for a 
variety of components. 


Britain's most widely used aluminium—from Canada 
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three months to mid- ; and the 
true rise may be nearer £177 million after 
allowing for the {30 million or so of ex- 
enk of Excl for refinancing at the 
which have been trans- 
ferred fom abe advances to liquid assets. In 
the twelve months to mid-February, loans 
to the personal and professional group rose 
by only £54 million, actually a little less 
than in t ¢ last three months of easy lend- 
ing. Loans to hire purchase companies, 
which doubled to £126 million in the year 
BRITISH BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(£ million) 
3 3 12 

Changes mths. mths. | mths. Total at 

in advances to 

to Feb., 

1960 


Personal & Professional + 57 


Retail Trade + % 
Industry & other trade + :S 


“Other financial” 
Other groups 


Change in total +147. +474 3,717 


to February, 1960, have since risen by only 
£8 million, Advances to industry and com- 
merce over the twelve months, however, are 
up by £368 million, reflecting the rapid rate 
of stock-building in 1960. The increase in 
the corresponding period to February, 1960, 
was only £301 million 
In the three latest months, the increase 
of £133 mi"ion in advances to industry 
again exceeded the increase in the corre- 
sponding three months of last year, even 
though it is to this category that the £30 
million of “ refinanceable credits” must be 
added to get the true change. Coming 
months, the banks hope, may sce an easing 
in pressure for advances from this quarter, 
as the run-down in stock building begins 
to take effect. Within the industrial group, 
advances to the engineeri industries 
have risen by a further £56 million 
to £469 million, probably as a result of the 
high level of activity in some sectors and 
increasing stocks in others. Food, drink 
and tobacco showed a further steep increase, 
not so easily 
Outside the industrial and commercial 
companies the two groups that showed the 
; st declines in the quarter to November, 
, have now chalked up the biggest 
pice, Advances to personal and profes- 
sional borrowers have risen by £9 million, 
which Oe ae ee 


£319 million, after declining in the 
November quarter. The hire purchase 
. nies show their third quarterly fall, 
3 million to £134 million. A notable 
ee is the increase in non-clearing bank 
advances, which rose by 11 cent in the 
three months, while the advances of the 
clearing banks, accounting for {£98 million 
of the increase of £147 million, rose by 
only 3 ow’ _ without adjustment for 


export cred 


BUSINESS NOTES 
RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK 


Loss Leader 


arty this year Sir Bernard Docker 


Railway 
teil powe Dip Comes Ghich end ame S40 och 
shareholders and employees. Last month 
the acting chairman, Mr F. D. O’Brien 
Newman, announced that the 1960 accounts 
would reveal a substantial operating loss, 
that no ordinary dividend would be paid 
and that the immediate future looked un- 
promising. The worst fears were confirmed 
when it was heard that management was 
trying to persuade piece-work employees to 
accept a 25 per cent cut in carnings. 
Following their refusal the company has 
decided to repudiate a contract worth more 
than {2.5 million for 450 underground 
coaches, despite a heavy penalty for default. 
The difficulties that Birmingham Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon have run into are 
partly specific to that company and partly 
general to the whole traction and rolling 
stock industry. In his last annual report 
before renlgnens Sir Bernard Docker put 
the blame the fall-off in orders on the 
railway workshops for taking more and 


aioe 
me onaeidan The rai poe undertaking 


as a whole, moreover, is at present running 
at a loss of about Sonate. day ; 


are contributing to this loss through under- 
quoting for competitive business. 

But having said this, it is 
that Birmi Railway Carriage is in its 
present mess partly through its own .mis- 
management. The directors ought to have 
recognised the trend in 
markets like Australia and South 1 
towards establishing a domestic i 
stock assembly industry, and they could 
have formed subsidiary assembly companies 
to protect their stake in these. markets as 
some of their competitors have done, On 
the home front it is evident that, in the 
panic to extend a shrinking order book, the 


Manufacturing Investment 


These charts illustrate the Board of 
Trade’s new statistics of capital spending 
and stockbuilding in manufacturing, sum- 
marising the changes over the last five 
years. Both forms of investment were 
higher last year than in any of the four 


FIXED CAPITAL 
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previous years, although capital expendi- 
ture on plant and machinery was frac- 
tionally less in real terms than it had been 
in 1957. The changes in these statistics 
and the latest trends were discussed in 
these columns last week. 


EXPENDITURE 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF STOCKS 
(€ mitlion quarterly at [954 prices) 3 856-59 am 960 
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tender submitted last year for the supply 
of tube trains was at what now proves to 
be such an uneconomic price that it is now 
cheaper to cut losses by returning the 
contract and paying the penalty. The 
acting chairman is reported to have ex- 
plained that to break even on this particular 
contract there would have to be either a 
42 per cent increase in productivity or a 
42 per cent cut in earnings or some com- 
bination of both. Even a 25 per cent cut 
in wages would apparently have done no 
more than keep losses below the {£100,000 
penalty for default. 


The employees’ inevitable refusal to 
accept a wage cut of this size, and the 
refusal of the London Transport Executive 
to renegotiate the tender, leave the 
directors with no alternative but to pay the 
fine and face angry shareholders at the 
general meeting. due soon. They will no 
doubt remind Mr O’Brien that in last 
month’s circular he had also promised that, 
disappointing though the 1960 results were, 
“it may be possible to provide them with a 
somewhat less discouraging outlook.” And 
they may want to be reassured that other 
work in progress for British Railways will 
not now show a loss arising from the 
increase in overheads which will follow this 
cut in production, and that the loss of the 
LTE corjtract will not spark off serious and 
costly labour disturbances. 


Whose Argument ? 


es SICALLY, no Iranian oil was moving 
through the Shatt-el-Arab this week, 
and Abadan refinery was still down to a 
throughput of about §0,000 barrels a day, 
no more than would supply local demand 
for products. But politically, this curious 
dispute between Iran and Iraq over who 
ough: to do the “ berthing ” of tankers at 
Abadan was taking a new and potentially 
more awkward turn.. The Iranian govern- 
ment. it is said, had purported to discover 
that the reason why the Basrah Port Autho- 
rity had objected to officers of the new 
Abadan authority doing the berthing was 
an agreement between the consortium of 
international oil companies that runs 
Abadan, along with most oil operations in 
Iran, and this Iraqi port authority, back in 
1954, when operations at Abadan were 
being resumed following the consortium 
agreement with Iran. The Iranian govern- 
ment is known to have been asking the con- 
sortium and its parent companies to make 
representations to the Iraqi government 
about the hold-up of tanker trade to and 
from Abadan ever since the dispute stopped 
operations, without much success. It had 
not been suggested until this week that the 
responsibility for the situation lay with the 
consortium, though some cynics have been 
prophesying for weeks that it pretty soon 
would be. But this week Mr Fuad Rouhani, 
one of Iran’s leading officials concerned 
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with oil arrived in London, presumably to 
consort with the consortium. 


When the consortium’s survey party was 
arranging to start up oil operations in Iran 
and at Abadan again, during 1954, it got 
the Basrah Port Authority to help, since 
there were then—and for that matter are 
now—no Iranian berthing masters for 
Abadan. The port authority, which supplies 
pilots for the Shatt-el-Arab, did supply 
berthing masters for the Abadan anchorage, 
the waters of which are Persian though the 
main waters of the channel and navigation 
along it have always practically been the 
responsibility of Iraq. The Iranian govern- 
ment was informed at the time of this 
verbal arrangement for service; it never 
raised any objection until last summer, 
when it set up its new Iranian port autho- 
tity for Abadan and asked the consortium 
to recruit some berthing masters for it. 
This the companies did, engaging Euro- 
peans for the jobs. It was the Iranian 
government’s instruction that these offi- 
cials should be responsible for berthing 
tankers at Abadan, followed by the Iraqi 
port authority's decision that if so Iraqi 
pilots would not conduct the vessels to and 
from the point where this channel joins the 
Persian Gulf, that began the present 
impasse some weeks ago. 

Pressure from the Iranian government on 
the consortium to bring pressure to bear, 
in their turn, upon the government of Iraq 
is understandable from Iran's point of view. 
The more allies it can involve in this dispute 
over face, the better for it. This does not 
ease matters for the parent companies, some 
of which number among their other joint 
enterprises the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
the relations of which with the government 
of Iraq are perhaps at present hardly such 
as to enable them to stroke anyone’s ear— 
in Baghdad or in Basrah. 


Price Leader Again? 


gor re oI. of New Jersey, at the end 
of last week, altered its posted fob 
prices for refined petroleum products in the 
Persian Gulf, increasing the price of fuel oil 
by 25 cents a barrel and making a reduction 
of 0.2 cents a gallon for gasoline (about 8 
cents a barrel). This change was said to 
reflect some shortage of fuel oil in the mar- 
kets bordering on the Indian Ocean, where 
most of the products from the Persian Gulf 
are sold, though quite significant quantities 
are still moved westwards to Europe. Some 
observers in other companies considered 
Jersey's move a correction of rather too 
sharp cuts in product prices made after the 
reductions in Middle East postings for crude 
last year; opinions differed whether these 
changes which offered an increase in refin- 
ing margins in the Persian Gulf, had any 
implications for posted prices of crude. 
Others simply found Jersey’s initiative, 
once again, intriguing: omce again, it 
seemed to be assuming price leadership in 
an area where the leader, traditionally, 1s 
British Petroleum. 
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HOW MUCH TV FOR BRITAIN? 
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Meteorology 
BBC sound 
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Tatn programmes 5 pr gramm 
& lire radio spectrum is divided by inter- 

national agreement. The boundaries of 
the channels reserved for broadcasting are 
rigidly defined and cannot be stretched— 
lest a Boeing jet reach London Airport 
via Wagon Train. The number of tele- 
vision programmes that can be fitted 
into the channels depends on_ the 
standard chosen for transmission which 
presents the Pilkington Committee with a 
special difficulty. If the standard is 
unchanged, at 405 lines, a second television 
programme could be started immediately in 
Band III, side by side with the existing ITA 
service. A substantial number of extra pro- 
grammes could be provided later in the 
ultra-high frequencies of Bands IV and V. 
If the standard is changed to 625 lines, as 
the government’s television advisory com- 
mittee has suggested, fewer programmes are 
possible, and a second television programme 
in Band III is out of the question, 

The radio industry may not cure the 
teething troubles of transmission in the 
ultra-high frequency bands IV and V for 
some time. Colour makes no difference to 
the number of programmes that can be 
provided, but it does treble their cost. 
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These nutcrackers 
won’t crack any 
nuts... 


. .. unless they’re in the hand of someone who really knows how to 
use them. This is true of all tools —especially true of the complex tools 
and systems now available to big business, amongst them the clectronic computer. 
C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than most about the practical use of computers and, 
indeed, all the other tools and techniques of modern commerce and industry. 
As the largest independent computer and research services organization in the world, with a long list of clients 
which includes not only internationally famous commercial corporations but also both national and local governments, 
C-E-I-R now operates in America some of the most advanced computing equipment in commercial use today. Two 
London offices are already handling commercial, industrial, and scientific problems in this country, and another C-E-I-R 
Centre, in London, with IBM 7090 and IBM 1401 facilities, will provide computer time and services. 
Thus equipped, and with a staff of over 300 mathematicians, statisticians, economists, scientists, 
programmers, and other specialists (many of them famous in their fields), C-E-I-R are ready to handle on your behalf 
any assignment, large or small, in part or as a whole, working alone or with your own technical staff. Ask your secretary 
to write or telephone for a copy of ‘A NEW DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUE’. 


You will find it very interesting indeed. 


INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING - MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING. 

TREND FORECASTING - FEASIBILITY SURVEYS - MARKET SURVEY 
ANALYSIS . INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING - COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway - London WC2 - Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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Be a CR 


There's more to life than meets the landsman's eye: much more, 


STOR et 


for three-quarters of the world is covered by ocean — challenging, 
capricious, and a hard taskmaster for those who make their living 
by it. Bat science gives the sailor powerful help. At 1.C.I.’s Brixham 
research station, scientists study the effects of sea air and salt 
water on ships and their gear. Specially tough marine paints are 
one result; another, ingenious anti-fouling compositions, which 
" slowly release a chemical compound to repel the barnacles that 


are always seeking lodgings below the water-line. To trawlermen, 


I.C.I. means “Terylene’— the polyester fibre that’s made into nets 
LIFE HAS 


that stand up magnificently to the rough-and-tumble of the 
HIDDEN sea-bottom. When the sea is the enemy, I.C.I. scientists are 
DEPTHS staunch allies. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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HIRE PURCHASE 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Rebukes from the Bench 


A crop of four hire purchase cases in 
the Court of Appeal this month have 
highlighted some of the defects in 
present hire purchase law and hire pur- 
chase practice. One of them, concerning 
a hire purchase agreement which the hirer 
signed in blank and the dealer then 
fraudently completed for an amount higher 
than the agreed price, did not touch on the 
principles of hire purchase; the court 
refused to enforce the contract, but it 
rejected the hirer’s counter claim for the 
return of his deposit, regarding it as for- 
feited by “his foolish and careless conduct.” 

A second case, decided this week, turned 
on a serious flaw in hire purchase practice. 
The defendant in United Dominions Trust 
Commercial) Ltd. v. Cartwright was a car 
dealer from whom the plaintiffs bought a 
secondhand car under a hire purchase con- 
tract. The car was later claimed by Mid- 
land Counties Motor Finance Co, Ltd., of 
Sheffield, under a prior hire purchase 
agreement, which this company had failed 
to notify to Hire Purchase Information 
Ltd. ; after seizing the car Midland Coun- 
ties resold it at a profit of £230. The 
Master of the Rolls made some caustic 
comments on the company’s conduct and 
urged the desirability of making registra- 
tion of hire purchase contracts compulsory. 
But the court found no way of avoiding the 
result that the innocent dealer was liable in 


AIR FREIGHT 


damages to UDT, which was equally inno- 
cent, for breach of the covenant for title. 
The other two cases are more interesting 
both to the student of hire purchase law and 
to the public. In Yeoman Credit Lid. v. 
Apps the finance house sought to enforce 
a hire purchase contract in respect of a car 
which proved completely unroadworthy 
and unsafe. The contract contained a 
clause excluding all warranties, express and 
implied ; but the county court judge had 
held that such a clause could not exclude 
the fundamental implied warranty that the 
goods supplied were fit for the use for 
which they were intended. The Court of 
Appeal agreed, but held that as the hirer 
had kept the car some months instead of 
repudiating the contract at once there 
had been no toizal failure of consideration ; 
and the court reduced the award that the 
county court judge had allowed the hirer. 
It is the first part of this decision that 
will go into the law books, and the case may 
be regarded as a consumers’ triumph. The 
triumph is offset, however, by the decision 
in Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. v. Bridge. 
In this case a hirer, after paying one instal- 
ment, found that he could not continue his 
payments, gave notice to the company and 
surrendered the car. The company claimed 
under the contract a balance of £200, repre- 
senting ““by way of agreed compensation 
for depreciation of the vehicle such further 


Lost Chance of Freedom 


T was too much te hope that politics could 
I have been kept for long out of matters to 
do with the air. Yet for a few bnef days 
there had seemedi#a genuine chance that com- 
petition might develop in freight, the least 
conspicuous part of the airline market. The 
airlines had met and failed to agree on a new 
structure of freight rates designed to compete 
with the charter flights that were skimming 
the cream away from the regular air services. 
Charter aircraft, operated mainly by Sca- 
board and Western, were able to carry freight 
across the North Atlantic for rates between 
4s. 3d. and ss. per kilo. Airlines agreed that 
these rates must be matched, but failed to 
agree on the best way to do it. 

The views of each airline were coloured by 
whether it owned large freight aircraft or 
had to carry the bulk of its freight in the 
passenger holds, and by the size of its own 
home market. 
that it was useless to offer discounts for large 
bulk consignments, because there was not 
enough air freight in the whole of Switzer- 
land, to make up a bulk load. Indeed, 
Swissair has for the past year watched lorries 
of air freight leave by road for Amsterdam 
to be consolidated into 1§-ton shipments for 


An airline like Swissair knew | 


chartered freighters. A representative selec- 
tion from among the solutions proposed is 
shown in the table, taken from notional tariffs 
worked out during the past few days by some 
of the airlines involved. The tariffs are called 
“notional” because in America the Civil 
Acronautics Board has just made it plain that 
it will not sanction the kind of competition 
that would have followed if these.tariffs came 
into force, as the airlines had proposed, when 
existing agreements expire on April roth. 
The CAB has suggested that present rates 
should be extended until June joth while 
the airlines meet again to try and reach agree- 
ment. And the airlines, to whom a nod is 
as good as a wink, were dutifully 
voting on Thursday night to convene 
such a meeting under the auspices 
of the International Air Transport 
Association. 

The pity is that the Ministry of 
Aviation looked with considerable 
favour on at least an experimental 
period of free-freight rates, if only 


to find out which airline had put up KLM .. 


the right sort of tariff to attract 
the freight they all so _ badly 
need. But as the table shows, 


BOAC 
US Airlines 13s. 74d. 7s. 44. 5s. 4d. 


Alitalia 


Sabena. 


contract. But here, by giving notice 

he could not pay, he was deemed inet: oly to 
have availed himself of his contract righ 
of withdrawal, and us the court felt itself 
unable to hold the terms of that right a 
penalty, the y won the case. 

Lord Justice Harman, who confessed to 
“an uneasy feeling that the law as it now 
stands is not satisfactory,” yet went on un- 
expectedly to comment sharply on Lord 
Denning’s willingness to ex the sphere 
of equity, an attitude of which he himself 
obviously did not approve. His remarks 
were to say the least, obiter; but it is 
interesting to note that leave was granted 
to appeal to the House of Lords, where 
many will hope to see the Denning prin- 
ciple applied to this curi®us piece of 
inequity. 


GAS TURBINES 


Nearer the Lorry 


HE 250 hp industrial gas turbine that 
the British Motor Corporation has now 
put into production brings the company 
nearer to making a gas turbine lorry. The 
new engine is the prototype of an engine 
that could power one, but simplified to fit 


the American airlines (virtually ordered by 
CAB to submit a common tariff) would have 
been caught between BOAC, trying to fill its 
cargo holds by encouraging 1 ton loads, and 
KLM offering exceptionally attractive rates 
for exceptionally large shipments. The tariffs 
submitted by Alitalia and Sabena illustrate 
the dilemma of the small national carrier 
trying to prevent modest loads from leaving 
the country to be consolidated into larger 
shipments qualifying for lower rates. Not 
shown on the table are various rates, all 
between 48. and §s. a kilo, offered by some 
airlines for commodities they were specially 
anxious to attract to the air. If present rates 
are now to be extended to the late summer, 
Seaboard and Western will continue to sweep 
the market with its charter flights. And the 
Ministry of Aviation, disappointed in its plan 
for free competition, may have something to 
say about that. 


BIDDING FOR FREIGHT 


Basic rate Tonnage reductions 
perkilo {ton Iton 7} ton 


13s. 7d. Ss. 6d. 4s. 10d, 


10 ton 


4s. 10d. 
. 20s. Od. 7s. 10d. 7s. td. 


. 4s. 3d. Ss. 3d, 
. 13s. 6d. 6d. 


4. %. 4s. 2d. 
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the role of an emergency power source for 
which low first cost counts for more than 
fuel consumption. Selling for £2,500, the 
unit costs less than a diesel of the same 
power, and is much lighter and smaller. 
The turbine is a simple, single-shaft, de- 
sign with a centrifugal compressor that 
runs at 29,000 rpm to give the fairly low 
pressure ratio of 3.5 to onc ; as it is being 
sold without a heat exchanger it weighs 
g00 pounds and is about three feet square 
by four feet high. 

The next stage in development towards 
the lorry engine will be to add a heat 
exchanger to the present unit, so that it can 
be used continuously as an industrial engine; 
finally a free power turbine will be added, 
and the engine can then be used in a 
vehicle. _But production for this use seems 
still about five years away. Apart from the 
work on the engine, an automatic trans- 
mission needs to be developed ; but, as the 
turbine can act asa torque converter itself, 
this need only be a straightforward auto- 
matic gearbox. BMC believes that the tur- 
bine will eventually have the advantage 
over the diesel for large and fast lorries 
operating on modern roads. ‘Though fuel 
costs will be higher, less lubricating oil will 
be used ; and, what is more important, main- 
tenance costs will be lower. This will allow 
more intensive utilisation of the vehicles 
provided their operators can manage to 
arrange this. The inefficiency of the gas 
turbine under light load will not matter. 
because-a lorry engine works at 7§ per cent 


f 


of its maximum power for most of the time. 


IRCs 


Tax Paying Made Easier 


Ast Wednesday brought a new series of 

sz Tax Reserve Certificates which incor- 
porate a number of features designed to 
make [RCs more convenient to tax payers 
With the rise in incomes and the so far 
unshakeable starting point of £2,000 for 
urtax. there is certainly a new class of sur 
tax payer to cater-for. He can now buy his 
PRCs in multiplies of £5 instead of £25 
He can also get Balance Certificates for the 
whole amount of the unused portion of a 
IRC instead of having to take a muluple 
of £25 and a cheque for the difference. The 
interest rate in the new series remains 
nchanged at 3 per cent per annum, but it 
tax tree and surtax free and for the tax 
paver with a fairly high marginal rate the 
CRC offers an’ equivalent gross return 
much beyond what he could get in the short 
term market. But he gets nothing at all 
if his TRE not turned in for tax pay- 


ments 

WOLFRAM 
Bowing to the East 
OLFRAM prices have fallen, but 
because of the paucity of relevant 


statistics, it is idle to wonder why. Since 
the start of the year, the value of a unit of 


BUSINESS NOTES 


wolfram has fallen from 150s. to 120s.. 
equivalent to £390 @ ton for the ore. Sales 
pressed by communist countries are the 
immediate cause of the slide, but the part 
played by consumers’ reluctance to buy is 
difficult to gauge. Machine tool manufac- 
turers here have been exceptionally busy 
and well plied with orders, although the 
rate of ordering may have slackened. 
Machine tools have also figured promi- 
nently in the industrial booms of those 
countries which have enjoyed one, and 
the quantity of ferro-tungsten used for tip- 
ping tools could hardly have suffered much 
damage yet. Neither is there any obvious 
sign that its use in a miscellany of other 
products ranging from armaments to elec- 
tric light bulbs has declined. But wolfram 
prices are notoriously volatile and buyers 
correspondingly wary. 

Producers of wolfram are agile too: out- 
put responds quickly to fluctuations in 
prices. In the slump of 1958, mass closures 


SHORTER 


Mr Marples, the Minister of Transport, 
told the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that six shipyards have been invited to 
tender for the new Cunarder: John Brown, 
Cammell Laird, Fairfield, Harland and 
Wolff, and, jointly, Swan Hunter and 
Vickers-Armstrongs. The tenders have to 
be returned by the end of July. In reply to 
Sir John Vaughan-Morgan, who suggested 
that public money should not be given to a 
company that belongs to the North Atlantic 
Shipping Conference, Mr.Marples said that 
“investigation on more than one occasion 
has confirmed the value to shipowners, 
shippers and the public of the conference 
system.” He appears to have been referring 
to the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Shipping Rings of 1909, and the [mpcrial 
Shipping Committee of 1923. 


* 


The Central Electricity Generating 
Board has awarded the turbo-alternator con- 
tract for its Tilbury “ B” power station in 
Essex to the General Electric Company ; 
the four 350 megawatt turbines will be the 
first GEC has ever built of this size. The 
boiler contract for the plant has gone to a 
consortium formed by John Brown Land 
Boilers & Foster Wheeler, the third order 
placed by CEGB jointly with two boiler 
builders 


From the World Bank: An offer of 100 
‘million Swiss francs ($23 mullion) in 4 per 
cent 18-year bonds is being made on the 
Swiss market. This is the tenth public issuc 
of the World Bank in Swiss francs and it 
brings the amount outstanding to about $183 
million. The Bank is sending a 16-member 
mission to Spain to assist in working out a 
long-term development programme for the 
economy. Another mission is going to 
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of American mines ensued. Large cuts are 
now threatened at nationalised mines in 
Bolivia if the slide continues. Consumption 
of tungsten follows the curve of industrial 
expansion—in the beginning were the tools 
But if Britain's experience is typical, it is 
the communist producers of wolfram who 
are setting the pace. Between 1957 and 
1960, imports of tungsten ores into Britain 
rose steadily from 4,700 tons to 6,800 tons 
a year. Board of Trade figures for 1960 
disclosed an increase from 2,800 to 4,400 
tons in imports from unspecified countries, 
which one assumes cloaks a very substantial 
rise in purchases from communist coun- 
tries. In 19§3, this item with no signifi- 
cant change in its coverage amounted to a 
mere 220 tons. Since then imports from 
Portugal have declined by 300 tons to 
1,000 tons, imports from Australia have 
dropped by 700 tons to 200 tons and im- 
ports from Burma by 100 tons to §00 
tons 


NOTES 


Kuwait. A loan equivalent to $12 million 
is being made to Japan for the construction 
of a 156.000 kilowatt power plant in 
northern Kyushu. 


The gross profits of Charrington, the 
brewers, rose last year by 17 per cent from 
£2,045,000 to £2,324,000 but the latter 
figure includes 1§ months’ profits from 
Brutton Mitchell Toms. Earnings on the 
increased capital have fallen from 42 per 
cent to 39) per cent and the directors have 
set the final dividend at their earlier mini- 
mum forecast of 14 per cent; this leaves 
the total on the increased capital unchanged 
at 20 per cent. 


* 


Last year the gross profits of the Savoy 
Hotel company rose by 4 per cent, from 
£1,001,000 to £1,038,000, but after slightly 
higher charges for renewals and taxation net 
profits fell by 6 per cent from £328,000 to 
£308.000. The total dividend has been set 
at 21 per cent compared with the equivalent 
of 18.2 per cent in 1959. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1248 and 1249 on 
General Electric Imperial Tobaccc 
Arusha Industries Delta Metal 
APY Canadian Pacific 
Bradford Dyers Insurance Dividends 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1250 and 125) 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page !249 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, Tr rates and 
public finance on page 125 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR R. S. W. CLARKE 


The Fifty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, March 21st, in Bristol. 


Mr R. S. W. Clarke (Chairman of the Com- 
pany), who presided, said: 


The Directors’ Report records that since our 
last Annual General Meeting four of our 
colleagues, Mr Ritchie, Mr Thomson, Mr Whit- 
croft and Mr Williams, have resigned from the 
Board. Each of these gentlemen had given 
many vears of valuable service to the Company 
and we shall miss them very much from our 
Board Meetings. Mr Thomson joined the Com- 
pany in 1910 and Mr Ritchie in 1918, and both 
were for a number of years at the Stephen 
Mitchell & Son Branch in Glasgow. Mr Ritchie 
subsequently moved to Nottingham as Joint 
Manager of the. John Player & Sons Branch and 
then to Bristol as a Member of the Executive 
Committee at Head Office, while Mr Thomson 
was appointed the Company's first Personnel 
Manager in 1943 and was afterwards Director 
in charge of manufacture at the W. D. & H. O 
Wills Branch. Mr Whitcroft was Manager of 
John Player & Sons in Dublin and afterwards 
Sales Manager at Nottingham, and Mr Williams, 
who joined the John Player & Sons Branch in 
1908, became the Manager of their cigarette 
department in 1935, Joint Branch Manager in 
1947 and Branch Manager in 1952. 


The Report also records that the Directors 
have jelected Mr E. J. Partridge to be their 
Deputy Chairman. I hope he will not mind my 
saying in his presence that a Chairman is indeed 
fortunate who can have such a Deputy. 


Mr.G. W. Dyer, who has been appointed a 
Director, is the Manager of our American 
Organisation, which is responsible for our pur- 
chases of leaf tobacco in the United States and 
Canada. With his great knowledge of leaf and 
long experience of the tobacco markets Mr 
Dyer will be a valuable addition to the Board. 


The Accounts have been in your hands for 
some time and the Explanatory Statement which 
accompanies them comments on the more 
important figures. I would like, if I may, to 
amplify some of those comments 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 


In the Parent Company's Balance Sheet the 
largest figure on the Assets side is, as usual, that 
for stocks which at {146,870,367 shows an in- 
crease of {5,045,654 over the previous year 
Our stocks consist mainly of a large quantity 
of leaf tobacco in bond, on which duty has not 
been paid; but they also include smaller quan- 
tities of leaf in process of manufacture and of 
manufactured goods, both of which have a much 
higher value per Ib because they are duty-paid. 
These dury-paid stocks were a little lower than 
&t Octobet 31, 1959, but their value was higher 
as a result of the increases im the tobacco duties 
both in the United Kingdom and in the Republic 
of Ireland to which I shall refer again later. 
Our stocks of leaf in bond were a little larger 


than a year ago and the average value per ib 
was also higher. 


The prices of our purchases of some grades 
of leaf from the 1960 crops in Rhodesia, in 
India, and in the United States were marginally 
lower than in 1959. This was a very welcome 
halt in the continuous rise in prices which had 
taken place in previous years. The size of the 
Rhodesian crop was again a record and nearly 
218 million Ibs were sold on the Salisbury 
auction floors. We were able to make a some- 
what larger purchase there than in 1959, but, 
unfortunately, dry weather during the growing 
season had produced large quantities of leaf 
unsuitable for our requirements, and our buyers 
had to be particularly selective. Our stocks of 
Rhodesian tobacco are still lower than we should 
like. In the United States there were hopes at 
one time that the 1960 crop would be of “ vin- 
tage ” quality, but, as is so often the case, good 
weather conditions did not continue through the 
growing season and the early promise was not 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, we made a satisfactory 
purchase of United States tobacco of good 
average quality. In Canada the crop is sold 
during the winter months so that the Canadian 
tobacco added to our stocks last year was from 
the 1959 crop. That crop was a small one and 
prices were very high. Although we reduced 
our purchase to less than a year’s using, the 
increase in Canadian prices was such that it offset 
the marginal reductions in price in other markets, 
and the average price per Ib of the flue-cured 
tobacco brought into our stocks from all sources 
was virtually the same in 1960 as it had been 
in 1959. 


Owing, however, to the rises in prices which 
took place in 1959 and earlier years, the cost of 
leaf put into manufacture will be higher during 
the current year than last year 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


At our Annual General Meeting a year ago 
I indicated that in view of higher costs we must 
expect some reduction in the Parent Company's 
Trading Profit. In the event, the Trading Profit 
was £1,172,323 lower at £17,400,070. 


As we knew would be the case, the average 
cost of the leaf we used was higher last year 
than in the previous year, and, as we planned, 
our expenditure on sales promotion was greater. 
There were also increases in wages and salaries 
and in packing material prices. As is shown in 
the notes on the Accounts, depreciation and 
interest on borrowed money were higher by 
£367,497 and £235,910 respectively. To set 
against these adverse factors we had the benefit 
for a full year of the improved profitability of 
pipe tobaccos resulting from the increases in 
prices in August, 1959. 

The effect on our profits of increases in costs 
was substantially greater than the effect of the 
slight decline in the level of our total sales. 
Nevertheless, we must regard it 3s unsatisfactory 
that we have not as yet succeeded in reversing 
the trend of our sales. That is our primary 
objective. With total consumption little berter 


than stationary because of the high duty, i will 
not be easy. Competition is very keen but we 
will spare no effort to attain that objective, We 
are satisfied that the quality of our brands is 
second to none, but no opportunity will be 
neglected to improve their quality still further, 
and we shall continue to give them strong adver- 
using and marketing support. 

During the past year we installed a consider- 
ible number of Molins Mark VIII Cigarette 
Making Machines, and the programme of re- 
equipping our factories with these new machines 
is Continuing. We are satisfied that the Mark 
VIII, which incorporates an entirely new process 
of tobacco-rod formation, produces better made 
cigarettes than any other machine. 

Player’s Medium Navy Cut cigarettes were 
first sold in May, 1900, and to mark their 
Diamond Jubilee, Player's introduced last year 
a new 20s flip-top carton. Smokers of this 
brand, which for so many years has had the 
largest sales in its price class, now have the 
choice of two types of 20s carton. While some 
smokezs continue to favour the hull and slide 
carton which they have known and enjoyed 
using for so many years, it is evident that many 
ire attracted by the flip-top carton, and by its 
smart modern design. W. D. & H. O. Wills also 
introduced their Capstan cigarettes in a similar 
type of carton with a new design. This new 
packing was at first confined to Scotland, where 
Capstan is the largest selling brand of cigarettes, 
and it at once proved very popular. It has 
recently been made available throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

In the principal lower price class Wills Wood- 
bines continue to be by far the largest seller, 
while Player’s Weights remain very popular in 
London and the South. In the tipped cigarette 
trade Player's Bachelor is the market leader, 
and Wills Bristol is a very progressive brand. 


The dividends and interest from Subsidiary 
Companies and from Trade Investments totalled 
£8,093,432, an increase of £1,156,861 over the 
previous year. In 1959, the total of dividends 
received from Subsidiary Companies was 
adversely affected by the reduction in profits 
of our printing Subsidiary, Mardon, Son & Hall, 
Limited, as a result of the printing strike in that 
year, Last year the total dividends and interest 
from Subsidiary Companics recovered to the 
1958 level. Dividends from our Trade Invest- 
ments, of which the most important is our 
shareholding in British-American Tobacco 
Company, increased by £1,066,050. 


The total profit for the year, both before and 
after tax, was virtually the same as for the 
previous year. We have transferred the sum 
of £4,750,000 to General Reserve, and we are 
proposing a dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 
the same rate as last year. The total revenue 
reserves of the Group have been increased by 
£7,305,436, thus materially adding to the 
strength of our financial position. 


EXCEPTIONAL PROFIT 
Apart from the Trading Profit to which I 
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have referred there was an Exceptional Profit 
of £1,804,017 as a result of the increases in the 
rates‘ of Tobacco Duty both in the United 
Kingdom. and in the Republic of Ireland in 
April, 1960. It is the practice to increase prices 
immediately after an increase in the Tobacco 
Duty, and, in consequence, there is an Excep- 
tional Profit on the sales of the duty-paid stocks 
we hold at that time. I think I should make it 
clear, however, that the amount of additional 
working capital which we require asa result 
of an increase in duty is greatly in excess of the 
profit we make on our stocks. The Exceptional 
Profit which arose last year amounted, after 
payment of Income Tax and Profits Tax, to 
£898,250 ; the additional working capital which 
we require to finance the higher rates of duty is 
more than {4 million. Because of its abnormal! 
character the Exceptional Profit, less taxation, 
transferred to Contingencies Reserve 


BRANCH AMALGAMATIONS 


Stockholders will have noticed that this year 
we have printed on page 2 of the Report and 
Accounts a-list of the Company’s tobacco 
manufacturing Branches and Subsidiary Com- 
panies, and some may have observed a new 
trading style—Churchman, Lambert & Ringer 

imongst the tobacco manufacturing Branches 
We have recently amalgamated our W. A. & 
\ ©. Churchman, Lambert & Butler and 
Edwards, Ringer & Bigg Branches imto one 
organisation with Headquarters at Ipswich. Our 
object us to reinforce the manufacturing skill! 
ind traditions of these three old-established 
houses with the advantages of larger sales 


organisation 


® Soon after its formation in 1901 the Imperial 
fobacco Company had 17 Branches. From the 
beginning we have felt that inter-Branch com 
tion was desirable in a very large Company 
is Ours ; we still believe that is true. Ir 
tobacco industry, however—as in many 
hers—~the advantages of large scale operatios 
¢ become increasingly impornt, not only 
on the manufacturing side, but also in marketing 
nd distribution. In order to gain these advan 
tages we have, over the years, merged a nusnber 
sO as to create larger and more 
With the formation of the 
Churchman, Lambert & Ringer Branch we now 
have four large tobacco manufacturing Branches 
in the United Kingdom, and with this structure 
we believe we shall enjoy the advantages both 
of inter-Branch competition and of large-scale 
production and marketing 


of our Branches 


efficient units 


GIEF TO EMPLOYEES 


It has, for many years past, been our practice 
to make an Annual! Gift to employees over and 
bove their normal salaries and wages in recog 
nition of continuing loyal and willing service 
This year the Gift will be 12) per cent of carn- 
ings in the year ended October 31, 1960, which 
the same rate as last year 


For the past eight years we have issued 
to our employees an Annual Review which they 
receive at the same time as Stockholders receive 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts The 
Annual Review contains brief extracts from the 
Accounts and illustrated notes on some of the 
activities of our Branches and Subsidiary Com- 
panies. Experience has shown that many’ em 
ployees find it imteresting, and we are  satis- 
fied that the Annual Review is a worthwhile 
contribution to Company-employee relations 


PENSION FUND 


When the Imperial Tebacco Company Pen 
ston Fund was set up in 1929 the Company 
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guaranteed both the solvency of the Fund and 
a minimum rate of interest on the Fund's invest- 
ments. and those guarantees have since been 
renewed periodically. The Consulting Actuary 
makes quinquennial valuations of the Fund's 
Assets and Liabilities, and, mainly as a result 
of increasing wages and salaries, each of these 
valuations from 1939 to 1954 disclosed a posi- 
non under which the company had to make 
payments under its guarantees. The 1959 valua- 
tion revealed a surplus, and, as is indicated by 
a note on the Accounts, no payments under the 
Guarantee will be required before 1965, and 
payments thereafter will be dependent on future 
quinquennial valuations. 


The position is a reflection of the financial 
strength of the Fund which has _ resulted 
from the successful investment policy fol- 
lowed by the Trustees in recent years. The 
strength of the .Fund has also made possible 
substantial improvements in benefits without 
any increase in contributions. Existing perisions 
have been increased by varying amounts, the 
increase depending on the date of retirement, 
with the biggest increases going to those who 
have been on pension longest. We are very glad 
that it has thus been possible to give some 
compensation to those who have seen the value 


, of their pensions eroded by the fall in the valuc 


of moncy during recent years. Improvements 
have also been made in benefits for those who 
have not yet retired. In the first place, pension: 
will be calculated on average pensionable wage 
or salary during the last three years of service 
instead of the last five years. Secondly, there 
will be a new benefit of a lump sum equal to 
six months’ pensionable wage or salary payable 
to the; widow or dependent children of a mem 
ber of the Fund who dies in the Company’s 
service, and an improv ed bas’s has been adopted 
for calculating widows’ pension 


The Pension Fund has 23,000 contributing 
members, and it is paying pensions, which will 
now amount to nearly £1,500,000 per annum 
to 6,500 pensioners 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


As long ago as 1907 this Company has set 
up'a leaf buying organisation in Nyasaland and 
20 years later it started a similar organisation 
in Southern Rhodesia. From small beginnings 
the tobacco growing industry in Central Africa 
has expanded until it has not only become an 
umportant source of supply for the United 
Kingdom but also provides the largest agri- 
cultural export from the Federation; in recent 
years this Company's annual expenditure on leaf 
tobacco bought at auction sales at Salisbury and 
Limbe has exceeded £10 million 


The Company's investment in Africa has 
grown over the years. and since the war: we have 
invested considerable sums nor only in our 
leaf handling plants and in forestry estates to 
grow the timber for casks, but also on modern 
Wwillages for our African employees. The houses 
incorporate such amenities as electric light and 
water-borne sanitation, and the villages include 
Churches, Mosqued4, schools, hospitals and play 
ing fields. Our capital investment in the Federa 
tion (at original cost) now amounts to some £3 
millon which includes expenditure of some 
£600,000 on the housing schemes for our African 
employees. We can thus claim that we have 
played a not insignificant part both in the eco 
nomic development of the country and in the 
social advancement of us people 


We cannot as a Company become involved 
in the purely political aspects of the problems 
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now facing the Federation and its territories 
But we have a strong interest in the peaceful 
and progressive development of those countries, 
and we, and particularly our Managers in Africa 
have a long experience of many of the considera- 
tions involved. It is our view, and We so in 
formed the Monckton Commission, that the 
conception of a gradually developing multi-racial 
partnership in the Federation offers the soundest 
framework—both economically and in terms of 
labour relations—for our future activities. What 
ever the pattern of future constitutional change 
we shall do what we can to ensure that the 
tobacco growing industry in \Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland continues to develop; and we shall 
continue to show our concern for the welfare 
and advancement of both the Europeans and 
the Africans whom we employ 


FOBACCO DUTY 


The full rate of Tobacco Duty in the United 
Kingdom is now £3 4s. 6d. per Ib, and is the 
equivalent of abour 3s. on a packet of 20 Player's 
Medium cigarettes retailing at 4s. Id., and of 
pust under 2s. 4d. on 20 Woodbines retailing at 
35, 2d 

Even before the increase in Duty last year 
the tax on tobacco goods was heavier than that 
on any other commodity. It is no doubt a 
tribute to the great pleasure derived from smok 
ing that the consumption of tobacco goods has 
continued to increase—albeit slowly—in spite 
of the inflated prices smokers have to pay. But 
st must be remembered that tobacco consump 
uon per head in the United Kingdom is much 
lower than in many other civilised countries—it 
is only two-thirds of that in the United State: 

and there can be little doubt that it has been 
held down by excessive taxation 


In his speech at our Annual General Meeting 
two years ago Lord Sinclair suggested that there 
should be a review of the structure of indirect 
taxation. The system of direct taxes on income 
has been the subject of a number of reviews in 
recent years including one by a Royal Commis 
sion. As a result some sensible reforms have 
been introduced; still more iumprovements are 
necessary, but at least some progress has been 
made and public opinion has been focused on 
the considerations involved By contrast the 
system of indirect taxation remairts illogical and 
imconsistent, and it is impossible to avoid the 
impression that expediency and administrative 
convenience have played major parts in shaping 
the structure as it exists today. 


In the past, when the general standard of 
living was much lower than it is today, it could 
be argued that tobacco was one of a very small 
number of commodities other than the bare 
necessities of life which were in almost universal 
demand, and consequently that it should con- 
tribute a substantial proportion of the yield 
from indirect taxes. “Today as the standard of 
living has risen there is a wide range of such 
commodities in mass consumption, and it might 
be expected that the smokers’ share of indirect 
taxation would fall. However, the reverse ha» 
happened ; whereas the Tobacco Duty provided 
about 2] per cent of the national revenue from 
indirect taxation in 1939, it will provide about 
31 per cent in the current fiscal year. In fact 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is now relying 
for nearly 14 per cent of the total national 
revenue—direct and indirect—on the taxation of 
one single commodity. 


A rise in the standard of hving means in- 
creased consumption of the things that give 
enjoyment. The present structure of indirect 
taxation imposes heavy tax burdens on those 
who spend their money on certain forms of 
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enjoyment—and especially on smoking—trather 
than on others, and there does not seem to be 
any logic in the way in which the Government 
thus distorts the pattern of consumer preference. 


In the case of Purchase Tax the Government 
has already taken some action to reduce dis- 
crimination against certain classes of goods, and 
the wide spread of tax rates has been narrowed. 
Yet the Tobacco Duty is equivalent to a 
purchase tax of nearly 400 per gent—nearly 
eight times the highest rate of Purchase Tax. 


There have recently been suggestions that it 
would be desizeble to wansfer some of the 
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burden of taxation from direct to indirect taxes, 
and there are certainly sound reasons for arguing 
that direct taxes on incomes should be reduced. 
If, however, there is to be any question of 
increasing indirect taxes, it becomes even more 
important that there should be a thorough review 
of the whole structure of indirect taxation so as 
to ensure that it is appropriate to the present day 
and that the burden is distributed as equitably as 
possible. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


You will expect me, in conclusion, to give 
some indication of he poespects for the current 


THE INVERESK PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR CHARLES SNELLING ON HIGHER PRODUCTION, 
SALES AND PROFITS 


GROWING EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO HIGHER COSTS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Inveresk Paper Company Limited was held 
on March 22nd at Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, WC2, Mr _ Charles 
Snelling, CBE (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


As you may have already seen from the pre- 
liminary statement published in the Press, I am 
very pleased to say that the Group's pre-tax 
profit shows an increase of £1,316,370 over that 
of last year. While this increase is very sitis- 
factory it must be borne in mind that the 
previous year’s profits were depressed by the 
effects of the Printers’ strike and the shortage 
of water which resulted in a certain amount of 
short-time working. During the year under 
review, the order position was strong so that 
almost all our mills and converting factories 
were able to work substantial amounts of over- 
time, resulting in increases in both production 
and sales. Owing to the high world demand 
for paper and board during the year the effects 
of the European Free Trade Association were 
not felt to any great extent, but I will have more 
to say about this later in this Statement. During 
the year wood pu!p prices were increased and 
a shorter working week, without loss of earnings, 
came into operation for all our workers. This 
reduction in working hours meant an increase 
of over 7 per cent on our wages bill, but the 
full effect of this on our results was offset by the 
overtime running already mentioned. 


CO’ SOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Group’s profits and sundry income, before 
taxation but after charging depreciation of 
£547,911, amounted to £3,999,593, as compared 
with £2,683,223 last year, showing an increased 
trading profit of £1,316,370. Provision for taxa- 
von required £2,022,019, so that the net con- 
solidated profit amounted to £1,977,574, an 
increase Of £736,176 over the previous year’s 
figure of £1,241,398. After including £292,100 
over-provision and adjustment of taxation by 
subsidiary companies in respect of previous 
years and deducting the outside shareholders’ 
proportion of profit, the net’ profit attributable 
to the Parent Company amounted to {2,224,571 
Of this sum £640,777 has been retained'in the 
accounts of the oubaidinny companies, and 
£971,893 “1 the accounts of the Parent Com- 
pany, making a total of £1,612,670 added to 
Reserves from Group profits 


In view of these increased profits your Direc- 
tors feel justified in recommending a final 
dividend of 10 per cent (less income tax) which, 
with the interim dividend of 3 per cent already 
paid, will make a total dividend of 13 per cent 
(less income tax) as compared with the equiva- 
lent of 9.8 per cent (less income tax) paid last 
year. It may be of interest to note that if this 
final dividend is approved, it will make a total 
Ordinary distribution for the year of £520,000 
as compared with an amount of £72,000 paid 
for the year to September 30, 1950 

Stockholders will have noted that our Interim 
Dividend was declared and paid less tax instead 
of free of tax as previously as it was considered 
that this was more in step with the usual prac- 
tice. At the same time it was decided to show 
the gross amount of the dividend and the rele- 
vant tax deduction on the face of the warrant 
in order to save stockholders the inconvenience 
of making irritating arithmetical calculations in 
order to afrive at the gross amount of their 
dividend. 


PARENT COMPANY'S BALANCE SHEET 


The elimination of the Capital Reserve and 
the reduction in the Revenue General Reserve 
are fully explained in the notes to the Accounts. 
The investments in subsidiary compenies have 
increased by some £136,000. This is due to the 
further acquisition of outside shareholdings in 
some of our subsidiary companies and the in- 
corporation during the year of a small new sub- 
sidiary company, The Southern Envelope Co. 
Ltd. Owing to the unsettled conditions in North 
Africa it has been decided to wind up our sub- 
sidiary company Société Commerciale des Alfas 
in Algiers, but this will in no way affect us as 
we shall continue to purchase Esparto grass on 
the open market. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet requires little 
comment. After allowing for the depreciation 
charge of approximately £548,000 the book value 
of Fixed Assets increased during the year by 
over £300,000. Our liquid position at the close 
of the financial year was strong, but in addition 
to the capital contracts of £650,000 outstanding 
at that date, further commitments of {1,120,000 
have since been entered into and certain other 
substantial items of expenditure are at present 
being considered. 


With reference to our capital expenditure over 
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year. Our sales for the first four months are 
slightly down, and although there are some 
encouraging features I would not be justified 
at this time in predicting that our sales for the 
year as a whole will show an increase. More- 
over, as I have said earlier, some costs will be 
higher, On the other hand, our income from 
Trade Investments, in view of results already 
published, is likely to be greater. Taking 


everything into consideration, on the facts as 
we know them today, I s2¢ no reason to expect 
that we shall not be able to maintain the rate of 
Ordinary Dividend after making adequate 
transfers to Reserves. 
secunt oasis waleat oo tenet Secaabee iad owing 
to the highly competitive state of our industry, 
a certain amount of capital expenditure is in- 
curred which does not always result in material 
increases in production or profits but which is 
necessary in order to maintain our share of the 
market. This expenditure is essential if we are 
to preserve the high quality of our products 
and so retain the goodwill of our customers built 
up over a long period of years. 


OUTLOOK 


Owing to a number of factors, the outlook is 
rather difficult to assess. The profits for the 
first four months of the current financial year 
are running at approximately the same level as 
for the corresponding period of last year and 
the order position still remains good. However, 
since the close of the financial year we have been 
faced with further increases in the prices of our 
principal raw materials, and although prices for 
certain qualities of paper have been raised, they 
are not sufficient to recompense us fully for these 
increased costs. In addition, from the beginning 
of December there has been another increase in 
the hourly rates of wages representing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of our wages bill, which added 
to the cost of the shorter working week to which 
I have already referred, will mean an increase 
in a full year of around £370,000. These two 
factors, together with the latest increase in the 
price of coal, will inflate our cost of production 
still further. 


The effects of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation are now beginning to be felt. Prices of 
imported paper were reduced in July last, follow- 
ing a reduction of 20 per cent in the import duty, 
and there has been a considerable increase in the 
tonnage of both paper and board imported into 
this country during the past year. Any further 
reduction in this duty may well be serious, par- 
ticularly if world demand for paper should fall 
from its present high level. 


The prosperity of the paper trade depends un 
the prosperity of the so-called basic industries. 
Their prosperity in turn depends to an ever- 
increasing extent on Government action and this 
makes forecasting the future even more 
hazardous. At the moment there are distinct 
signs of a recession in certain industries which, 
uf maintained, must of necessity adversely affect 
the paper trade in due course. However, the 
Group is strong both financially and in per- 
sonnel and I am certain that with these two great 
advantages we can face the future with 
confidence. 


I am very proud of the team spirit which exists 
throughout our Group and it is with very great 
pleasure that I take this opportunity of thanking 
cach one of our managing directors, managers, 
s.aff and employees for their contribution to past 
results and for the even greater efforts which I 
am sure they will make in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. 
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BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION | 


The President on future plans and problems 


Speaking at the Annual General Meeting on 21st March, 
Mr. C. R. Wheeler, c.p.e.. said: 


| A NY REVIEW of the British steel industry in 1960 must start from one 
A simple fact, namely that crude steel production, at 24.3 million tons, 
was nearly 20 per cent higher than in the previous year and some 12 per 
cent above the previous record set in 1957. Steel exports, at 4.1 million 
ingot tons, were also a record. Though last year was by no means with- 
out its problems and anxieties, especially in the closing months, con- 
sidered as a whole it was a year of buoyant expansion. 


The problems which 1960 brought were 
largely those arising from over-strain. Despite 
the record output produced by the hard and 
efficient work of managers and men through- 
out the Industry, the demand for steel for 
use at home and for export rose so sharply 
that it pressed hard upon the available home 
supply; and in this situation the additional 
wasteful demand for steel for stock, to which 
I will refer again later, just tipped the balance 
of demand and supply and caused a signifi- 
cant increase in steel imports. 

We can take credit, however, for the fact 
that the expansion of the Industry in recent 
years proved sufficient to allow us to meet 
last year’s peak demand from home produc- 
tion over most of the field. Imporis of 
finished steel were very largely confined to 
sheets; and the expansion plans of the sheet- 
makers seem more than adequate to avoid 
such imports in future. This better balance of 
the Industry was seen also at the ingot and 
semi-finished steel stage and in the raw 
material field, where the volume of central 
transactions needed to allow the Industry's 
finishing capacity to be kept fully employed 
was significantly lower than in previous boom 
years 


RISING COSTS 


Although the marked increase in output last 
year was naturally accompanied by an in- 
crease in total steelmaking profits, the average 
profit margin changed little as against the 
previous year; and indeed profit margins 
came under considerable pressure from rising 
costs in the closing months of the year. Such 
a trend must cause the Industry considerable 
concern, faced as it is with a development bill 
of over £200 million this year. Wuth this in 
mind, the Federation has been discussing 


with the Iron and Steel Board both the 
adequacy of the rate of profit currently 
allowed in their prices and the £22 million of 
additional costs which have fallen on the 
Industry recently or are firmly in prospect. 

In this context, the coal price increase of 
September, 1960, warrants special mention 
This was a serious blow to the Industry. In 
the immediate sense, it may add some £19 
million to our costs, either directly or by pro- 
voking consequential price increases clse- 
where. In a longer run sense, it has set under 
way new thinking on development planning 
in relation to fuel supplies and on ways of re- 
ducing our vulnerability as a captive market 
for British coking coal. The Federation made 
representations against the increase to the 
Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council. 

While I am discussing cost changes, I must 
mention one event of 1960 which threatens 
further cost increase in the future: namely, 
the introduction of the Rating and Valuation 
Bill. The Federation took a lead in rallying 
industrial opposition to it, both in the Press 
and in Parliament, and found many allies. 
We hope that satisfactory amendments may 
yet be secured during the Bill's passage 
through Parliament, particularly with regard 
to the wholly inequitable rating of process 
plant as well as buildings, which bears 
especially heavily the iron and steel 
industry 


OPTIMISM 


These cost increases were only one of the 
anxieties which began: to press in on the 
Industry in the clasing months of last year. 
Most prominent amongst these was the ap- 
pearance of a downturn in economic activity, 
especially in the field of consumer durables 
Indeed, 1960, which had started with the 


trend set strongly upwards, ended with falling 
order books in most parts of the Industry and 
with short-time working re-appearing in one 
section. 

Nevertheless, the Industry maintains an 
optimistic attitude towards the probable out- 
come in 1961. The Federation has expressed 
the view that crude steel output in 1961 may 
reach 244 million ingot tons, slightly in 
excess of the 1960 peak. This view takes 
account of movements now being seen in the 
motor industry and other consumer durable 
trades, and draws strength from the expecta- 
tions that activity in the investment field will 
remain high, that consumers will maintain 
their stocks of steel in face of current cost 
trends, that the Government will ease credit 
restraint sooner rather than later in the year, 
and also-a matter to\which the Federation 
has been giving the clogest attention in recent 
months and to which | again draw your par- 
ticular attention — that exports will be pressed 
vigorously in 1961 to a level which we hope 
will be even higher than last year’s record. 

The Industry is well placed, not only to 
produce 244 million tons of steel this year, but 
to push output higher still if demand warrants 
it. Capacity available will reach 27 million 
tons in 1961 and raw materials could be made 
available to sustain steel production at any 
likely level. With home production thus able 
to deal adequately with all likely demands, 
imports will be well below the 1960 level; 
and this, taken together with the anticipated 
increase in exports, will still further increase 
the Industry's substantial net contribution to 
Britain's balance of payments. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

An important part of the Federation's work 
in 1960 was concerned with looking even 
further forward than the year ahead, to assess 
the likely course of demand into the mid- 
sixties and to ensure that capacity will be 
adequate to meet that demand. This exercise 
has been completed as far as the position up 
to 1965 is concerned. Indeed, the Federation 
is now actively examining the 1970 position. 

The arrangements for forward planning in 
the steel industry are often misunderstood. 
It is therefore worth repeating that the primary 
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responsibility rests squarely on the individual 
companies, reacting as they see fit to their 
assessments of market trends and taking full 
financial responsibility for the success or fai- 
lure of their judgments. It is the companies who 
are the prime movers in the development field. 

That position, however, does not preclude 
other in/luences from coming to bear, of 
which two deserve special mention. Firstly, 
companies’ plans are influenced by their joint 
review of the longer-term position, made 
through the Federation. The development 
booklet soon to be issued by the Federation 
will contain a useful description of this 
process. Secondly, of course, the companies’ 
plans are also in enced by the independent 
review made from outside the Industry by the 
Iron and Steel Board. But when such in- 
fluences have been fully allowed for, it re- 
mains the individual companics who bear the 
—— responsibility in the development 


The Industry's review of the demand-supply 
position up to 1965, which is to be set out in 
the Federation's development booklet, sug- 
gests that the demand for steel for home use 
may reach 25 million tons by the mid-sixties 
and that export requirements may then reach 
about $ million tons, making a total demand 
of about 30 million tons, as compared with 
just under 24} million tons in 1960. On the 
supply side, the companies’ plans will raise 
steel capacity to about 34 million ingot tons 
by that time. And the comfortable margin of 
capacity over the demand estimates thus 
revealed is repeated for almost all the indivi- 
dual products. In general, the Industry expects 
to be in a position in the mid-sixties to meet 
all demands made upon it. 


EXPANSION 

Indeed, the focus of concern is clearly moving 
away from the post-war problems of shortage 
to the possible dangers of over-expansion. 
In large measure, however, most of the diffi- 
culties which are yet in sight can probably be 
met in positive ways. In particular, the com- 
panies, and within its own sphere the Federa- 
tion, will have to take active steps to bring 
demand up more nearly in line with supply, 
both by vigorous work in the market deve- 
lopment field at home and by pressing still 
harder for bigger exports abroad. Moreover, 
some relaxation of the pressure for maximum 
output at all costs will give the Industry more 
scope for improving its cost efficiency by 
withdrawing older plant—although since this 
process has already led to the retirement of 
some 6 million tons of blast furnace capacity 
and some $ million tons of steel furnace 
capacity since the war, there will in fact be 
little obsolete capacity left by the mid-sixties. 
Even so, however, the possibility that prob- 
lems of excess capacity may still arise warrants 
careful thought by all concerned with the 
Industry's well-being. 


BCONOMIC POLICY 


Although the proper planning of industrial 
development is intimately tied up with policy 
for the growth of the British economy as a 
whole, Industry generally tends to operate a 
self-denying ordinance as regards comment- 
ing on such wider issues. Yet, with due 
acknowledgment to the wisdom and breadth 
of view which the Bank Chairmen show when 
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they range widely in this field in their Annual 
Statements, the proper course of policy may 
occasionally look very different to those 
whose specialist concern is with matters such 
as the balance of payments and the level of 
reserves than to those whose specialist con- 
cern is with the process of wealth creation by 
the fullest possible employment of industrial 
plants. A balanced public discussion of 
economic policy uires attention to be 
drawn to both outlooks 

We can never, of course, ignore the stark 
fact that Britain's internal rate of growth is 
closely governed by our external payments 
position. Industry's natural concern over the 
sad waste of underemployed brand-new 
capacity would be naive and unconstructive 
unless it paid full regard to such external 
limitations on Britain's economic policies. 
Yet when that is said, there remains the feeling 
that the Government should explore new 
ways to break away from the ye 
pattern of recent years, in which offici 
thinking has been dominated by short-term 
financial worries, and should seek to create 
an environment in which industry can unleash 
its full wealth-creating potential and can plan 
for growth in greater assurance. 

Many of the steps open to the Government 
in this respect are outside my scope here 
today. One matter of interest, however, is the 
call made at the recent F.B.I. Conference on 
“The Next Five Years”, and since more 
widely taken up, for the Government and in- 
dustry to come together in an attempt to 
remove some of the barriers to stable growth 
by setting out clearly their several expectations 
for the next few years, exploring jointly the 
inter-relationships between them, and bring- 
ing to light 7 inconsistencies between the 
several lines thought. What is in mind 
here is not the formulation of a detailed 
central plan—a practice fully discredited —but 
rather something akin to the practice followed 
in the steel industry, that is, co-operative 
action to piece together and make widely 
available a model of growth which is inter- 
nally consistent, which those concerned can 
then use as a background against which to 
re-examine their own plans and expectations. 

The steel industry has, therefore, a close 
interest in this proposal and also a consider- 
able body of experience to contribute to it. 
Forecasting the long-term demand for steel 
already involves the Industry in taking views 
on matters such as the likely growth of pro- 
ductivity; labour supplies; deoges in ex- 
penditure patterns; the expansion of key 
industries; balance of payments limitations; 
and so on. Such views are formed only after 
the widest possible consultations; but there 
is Clearly no guarantee that other groups will 
not take divergent views and that such diver- 
gencies may not later be reflected in excess 
demand for steei or in spare capacity. If the 
elements of some such broad picture, related 
to a desirable and practicable rate of growth, 
were made widely available, individual com- 
panies, industries and the Government would 
all be better placed to consider their future 
plans then they are at present. 


STOCK FLUCTUATIONS 
One major enemy of steady h, both in 
the economy at large and in the steel industry 
itself, is the vicious cycle of stock fluctuations 


experienced in recent years. In the steel in- 
dustry the strain felt during the 1955-57 
boom was intensified by the addition of 14 
million tons of steel to consumers’ stocks. 
Then, under-employment of capacity during 
the 1958-59 recession was aggravated by the 
decision to take 14 million tons of the smaller 
use of steel from stock rather than direct 
from the mills. And in the 1960 boom, the 
pendulum again swung the other way and the 
Strain of higher usage was increased by a 
stock-build of 1.2 million tons. Such stock 
fluctuations form one of the most serious 
problems facing the Industry today and merit 
our most ul attention. Moreover, they 
can also seriously harm the nation at large. 
Last a the aaa of finished stee! by con- 

very closely in line with the 
ealaunh Valid deer aes Geer dam, Greater 
restraint by steel consumers in deciding their 
Stocking policies might have i 
Britain's balance of payments by over £50 
million last year without disturbing the course 
of their production, 


Measures to stabilise the environment within 
which growth must proceed, however valuable 
in themselves, will not of course guarantee 
that growth will occur. It is essential that 
ways be found of fostering the sources of 
dynamism in the British economy. Among 
the means to this end, closer relations with 
Europe must take a high place. The 

teles made wi a dontodaet ef te 
European Free Trade Association is therefore 
welcomed by the steel industry. The Federa- 
tion for its part is eaing to promote better 
come understanding of the importance of 

F.T.A., for example, by promoting a forth- 
coming visit to Britain by a team of E.F.T.A. 
journalists; is establishing closer contact be- 
tween the steel industries of the Seven; and is 
taking steps to make British stecl companies 
fully aware of the opportunities for export to 
the other member countries. 

Beyond this, however, there continues to 
exist the essential need to promote a wider 
unity in Europe, both to avoid the economic 
dangers involved in growing tariff divisions 
and also to bring forth the positive opportuni- 
ties which closer unity would create. The 
Federation has stated to the Government its 
belief that “the economic well-being of the 
United Kin , of the steel-consuming in- 
dustries and of the Industry itself would be 

by a comprehensive and intimate 
relationship between the Six, the United 
Kingdom and the other E.F.T.A. countries.” 
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Che Annual General Meeting of Equity & 
i iv I tte Assurance Society, Ltd... will be held 
on April 12th at 29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, WC 


The following is the statement by the chair 
man, Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


On July 11, 1960, the death occurred of Lord 
Kennet, who was for nearly twenty-four years a 
Director of the Society Lord Kennet retired 
in March 1959 and we shall always remember 
with gratitude the part which he played in the 
guiding of our affairs. Of the Directors who 
retire by rotation this year, Mr Arthur Reid 
has told us that he does not wish to seck re 
lection and we have accepted his decision with 

Mr Reid joined our Board m 194] and 
ere our sincere thanks for all that he 
tor our Socmety during the ume that 


Director; he will indeed be missed 


NEW BUSENESS 
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on our funds of 
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growth caused by an 
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GROUP BUSINESS 


j } 


premium income of some {£8 mil 
»s shown in the Life Assurance and Annuity 
nd Revenue Account for the year 1960 over 
millions came from group business ; 
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thus it 
that this business forms a substantial 
tt During the 


he whole under 
rearrangement ol 


scheme 


year 


w the those 


which emplovers wish to “ contract out” of the 


vraduated pensions provided under the National 


Insurance Act, 1959, has occupied much of our 


PHILLIPS ON SOCIETY’S ROLE 
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TWO NEW 


time. By 


into force, 


April 3, 1961, when the Act will come 
we hope to be able to say that in every 
possible case where we have been asked to do so 
we have carried through the necessary altera 
uons and \have obtained the necessary 
cates of non-participation.” 


* certih 


In future, employers will be able to arrange 
new pension schemes cither on the basis of 
some or all of their employees being “ con 
tracted out” or on the basis of all their em 
ployees participating in the State scheme. Each 
scheme requires to be considered in the light of 
its own particular background. Our “ Equity 
Pension Scheme "—for those who desire a with 
profit group scheme—our non-profit group 
scheme and our endowment assurance scheme: 
are all designed to fit a wide variety of circum 


Stances ( t \ hat we in give first-clas 


cert 
cTVing 


oans (in 
wernment and 
and Deber 
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ment 
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market \ 

nee Sheet 
ear under 
edged 
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HHE LAW REVERSIONARY 


SOCTETY LIMITED 


INTEREST 


It may be of interest if I comment briefly or 
the activiues of our wholly-owned 
The Law Reversionary 
Limited It will be from th 
Balance Sheet that we value this investment at 
some {900,000 and that in addition we finance 
the activities of the company by a loan of about 
£ 3,500,000 
that small group of companies that 
in the purchase of reversions and life 


subdsidiars 
company, Interest 


Society seen 


The Law Reversionary is one of 
pect ilise 
interest 
arising under Wills and Settlements, and which 
iso grant loans on security of such interest 

the number of transactions in which we engage 
each year is in the range of 125 to 150, and 
the amounts invested are of the order o 
£250,000 to’ {400,000 It is f course high] 


POLICIES INTRODUCED 


IN ENCOURAGING 


1961 


THE 


FQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE: SOCIETY LIMITED 


CONTINUED STEADY EXPANSION 
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SAVINGS 


SPCCIals busine Out one whah pring 


ness to the parent Society and which we con 
useful ancillary activity I an 
mentioning it here since I think that the facil- 
offer might well 


duct as 


ues which we 


widely 


decome mMmeor 


WO NEW LTYPES OF POLICY 


1 would like now to mention two new types of 
contract, one introduced following the Budget 
last year, and the other introduced early this 


year 


GUT PROTECTION POLICY 


The Finance Act, 1960, changed the leg sla 
tion concerning Estate Duty. Previously, any 
gift made wuuer vivos bore full duty if the 
donor died within five years ; under the new 
legislation duty is charged on the full amount 
of the gift if the donor dies within two years, 
but only on a proportion of the gift if he 
{ n the following three years, the propor- 


uit in ihe 


December 3! 
1959 1960 
£ mithons £ milhons 
53 
18-5 
10 9 
27 2 
67 


As soon 
prepared 
ssurance under 
ed in the same 
to duty, { 


Sum 


Assured 
£10.000 | 
£10,000 
£8500 
£7 000 
£4,000 


form of ten 
small, and 


which h 


Conmechions 


policy 


PEN TENSION BRIGHEES 


Ar th beginning f 1961 we 


w type of benefit for inclusion in a whol 


introduced 
fe or endowment assurance policy, designed 
particularly for a young man beginning to 
ucquire hfe assurance cover for his family 
Under such a policy he may effect, for 
example, a whole-life assurance for £1,000 
ind in return for a small extra premium obtain 
the right to effect without any further evidence 
of health whatsoever an additional assurance 
for £1,000 at any time within the next five 
vears and another assurance for £1,000 at any 
ume i ubsequent five years, making the 

cover £3,000. Thus a young man who 
to afford sufficient assurance initially 


’ 


‘ 


s family against any deterioration 
Ith that might render life assurance 
ensive—or indeed unobtainable— 


ifford the further cover he need 
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SAVINGS 


It is sometimes said that our industrial pros 
perity was built up as a result of inventive skill 
combined with natural resources. It is 
important to remember that it was also built up 
by hard work and the Victorian virtues of thrift 
ind the urge to save. One wonders today 
whether we work as hard as other nations ; 
undoubtedly the desire to possess encouraged 
by hire-purchase is a rival to the desire to save. 
For a nation which must live by export and 
industrial pre-eminence the desire to save is 
far more valuable. It probably is far more 
important on a long view to family happiness 
We believe that by offering life assurance benefits 
on first-class terms we are doing something 
useful to encourage saving and serve the nation 


INTERIM BONUS 


The year under review was the second year 
ol our triennium, and the high rates of interim 
bonus declared have been fully justified by the 
results 


STATI 


It has been a good year. Along with the 
expansion of our business we have over the last 
few years steadily expanded our staff, and we 
ire about to add a further wing to our adminis- 
trative offices at High Wycombe. We attach the 
greatest importance to the speed and quality of 
service which we provide in connection with the 
irranging of new contracts and the servicing of 
existing contracts, and I want to close by 
expressing the warmest thanks of the Directors 
© the staff for the way in which thev have 
discharged their duties in both these respects 


THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED TRADING 


RESULTS 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENPELL'S 
CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM 
PROSPECTS 


Phe lith Annual General 
ow The Messina 


Meeting of 
lransvaal) Development 
Company, Limited was held in Johannesburg 
on 6th March, 1961, Commander H. F. P 
Grenfell, DSC, RN (Ret'd), presiding 


In the course of his address to the meeting the 
Chairman said 


Mem 


As forecast in my speech last year, the results 
submitted to you today show a considerable 
improvement on those for the previous year 


Working costs increased from 31,11 to 33/4 
per long ton of ore produced, but I hope this 
1s only a temporary increase as it is mainly due 
to a change in accounting procedure relating to 
the provision for contingent annual leave pay 
and bonuses. The cost per long ton of recover- 
able copper was £130 which conipares with 
£124 for the previous year. 


In October last year the Liquidator of the 
Northern Transvaal (Messina) Copper Explora- 
non Limited offered for sale by public tender 
the mining lease and claims owned by that Com 
pany 
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INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the LC.L. Group for 1959-1960 








PRINCIPAL PEATURES 
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Vear after Taxation 871,277 
Adjustment of Reserve for Taxation 156,621 
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Sia Preference Dividend $592 
O1f 514038" Cad Ordinary Dividend (40%) $28,783 

1 a9 Net Profit retained in the Group for Development, Research and Contingencies 493,00) 





1 7260.09 

—comsampease 
6 21a 
1 928.000 
44,000 


Net Current Assets before providing for advance taxation 
Fixed Awets Uexs depreciation) 
lovestments (Jess Provision) 





. 098.00) 


— (a) Incheding Special tnterim of 3°. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 


In my lat year's Review I advised Members that the changi 
industry could result in a considerable variaiion in trading 
protits for a year or two must be expected. You will see that t 







pattern of orders in the power generation 
‘ofits from year to year and that a decline in these 















19). were seriously hampered by sirike action. 


this reserve up to 21,000,000 








with the capital employed m the business 













Our tender was accepted, and we are now 
reclaiming the shaft and underground workings 
ind have put in hand a gencral prospecting 
campaign on the property 


Ar Umkondo the removal of the overburden 
from the opencast workings has been 
pleted, and it may be expected that wo 
costs will be much reduced during the 
der of the Mine's life 

At Alaska the 
high 


Che plant 


com 
KIN 
remain 
new Smelter began producing 
copper in Dex 
is NOW Operating reasonably well, and 
regular copper are 
chipped Due partly to delays and 
partly to increased costs incurred by improve 
ments in design incorporated since our estimates 
were orginally made, capital expenditure at the 
smelter has increased by abour £275,000 as com- 
pared with the original estimate. 


Ihe Alaska Mine will be brought into opera- 
ton at the end of this month. It is expected 
to produce approximately 2,600 long tons of 
copper a year in the form of concentrates which 
will be smelted and refined at the: new Smelter 


grade fire refined embe 


consignments of being 


overse 


At Mangula, both Mills were in operation for 
a full year for the first time, and our origina! 
production target of 11,500 long tons of recover- 
able copper was achieved. The net profit 
amounted to £923,485—an increase of over 
£500,000 as compared with the previous year. 


Last year I reported a reduction in working 
costs from 27s. 8d. to 25s. 3d. per short ton 
of ore treated ; this figure has now been further 
reduced to 20s. 5d 


At Sanyati provisional results from develop- 
ment on the first level indicate that due to the 
complex structure of the deposit, the Mill grade 
may be appreciably lower than the Ore Reserve 


This figure proved to be less than had been expected as operations in our 
This inevitably had repercussions on the contracts being carried 
out in various! parts of the country and consequently upon our — roft for the year 

After alldwing for taxation, the net consolidated group profit is £}, : 
Shares and agjinterim dividend of ten per cent on the Ordinary Stock having been paid, the Directors have trans 
ferred to General Reserve a further sum of £250,000. increasing this Reserve to 42,500,000. A proportion of the 
Reserve for Research and Development has been utilised during the year and the Directors have not considered 
it Mecessary to augment further this reserve apart from the sum of 
A ferther sum of £250,000 for contract contingencies has been provided by an operating company, which brings 
The Boerd is able, as anticipated. to recommend payment of a final dividend of 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary Stockh, making a total for the year of W per cent 
forward by the group is £545 464 against £618,347 brought im 

The value of orders recetved during the year ended Oth Sepiember 
,ith that of the previous year, but the overall prospect has recently improved comuderably 

Group output for the year fell by about 13 per cent, but the turnover achieved stil) remains high as compared 


1 can say with confidence that future business prospects in our major industry are brighter than they were a 
car ago and that in due course this improvement will be reflected in the Company's earnings. At this time I do 
rot feel able to predut with accuracy the current year's results. 
of unforeseen circumstances it should be possible to maintain the dividend paid in respect of 1999-60. 


year’s gross profit, before taxation, was £1,875,618 
berbs Works im February and March 


7298. The dividend on the Preference 


20,000 set aside by « wibsidiary company. 


The balance left to be carried 


1960. showed « reduction as compared 


Present indications, however, are that tn the absence 


Grade. This fact taken in conjunction with the 
present low prices for copper, lead and zine and 
the uncertain political outlook, brings us to the 
conclusion that it would be unwise at present 
to make definite plans to bring Sanyati into 
production 


The Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company, in 
which we have a substantial holding, have 
practically completed their initial £9 million 
development programme—nearly twelve months 
ahead of schedule—and further extensions to 
the plant to meer the Federation's 
needs, are now being planned 


growing 


THE COPPER MARKET 


I will now deal briefly with conditions and 
prospects in the copper market. 


As regards the current year the position is 
that there is still a potential surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption—a situation that is 
aggravated at present by the low level of busi- 
ness activity in the United States. A number 
of the major producers have, however, recently 
announced cuts in their production, and it is to 
be hoped that these will be effective in stabilising 
prices at levels reasonable to both sides of the 
industry. 


Looking to the future it is clear that the 
pohtical and economic changes now taking place 
in the under-developed areas in the world must 
eventually secure a higher standard of living for 
many millions of people. This fact alone must 
surely result in an increasing demand for copper 
and other commodities, and I continue to take 
a confident view of the long term prospects of 
your Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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under review, is as follows :— 
Trading Profit 
before 
Depreciation 
and Taxation 


1958 
1959 
1960 


£136,400 
£179,959 
£226,784 


Depreciation 


£15,073 
£18,677 
£24,068 
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Chairman's Statement 


NU-SWIFT INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Record turn-over, 
profit and exports 


RECORD TURN-OVER, PROFIT AND EXPORTS 
The year under review has been one of considerable progress. 
The profit of the three wholly-owned subsidiary companies, which 


were acquired on the 13th January, 1960, during the last three accounting 
years, including that ending on the 31st December, 1960, which is the year 


Net Profit 
after 
Depreciation 


Taxation and Taxation 


£64,798 
£80,520 
£96,292 


£56,529 
£80,762 
£106,424 


It may be helpful if I say a word or two about the policy and the 
nature of the business of Nu-Swift Ltd., the principal subsidiary, which 
is one of the world’s leading designers and manufacturers of portable 


fire extinguishers, 


SUCCESS DUE TO 
INTEGRATED ORGANIZATION 


Nu-Swift Ltd. is an integtated organiza- 
Its activitics embrace research, 
development, design, manufacture, market- 
ng and, in Britain, also the sale of its 
products direct to present and prospective 
ers. Nu-Swift high-quality, pressure- 
rue-operated extinguishers have reached 
indards of reliability and rapidity in 
wration which only a few years ago were 
believed impossible ; as a result of research 
d development, the fire fighting capacity 
h Nu-Swift extinguisher, is well above 

t is still considered normal. 
Selling direct through its own large sales 
force in Britain, our principal subsidiary 
able to keep closely in touch with the 

urements of its customers. 


NU-SWIFT MARKET IN BRITAIN 
CONSTITUTES ALMOST A 
CROSS-SECTION OF THE COMMUNITY 


Nearly 40% of all orders booked during 
the year in Britain were placed by Nu-Swift 
These not only included many firms 
whose hames are household words, but also 
a vast nuraber of garage owners, shop- 
keepers and private houscholders—in fact 
Nu-Swift customers constituted almost a 
ection of the whole community. 


INCREASED EXPORTS TO OTHER 
HIGHLY INDUSTRIALISED COUNTRIES 


During, the year, Defence Forces, as 
usual placed a number of orders for 
Nu-Swift. Nu-Swift extinguishers are “In 
Every Ship of the Royal Navy,” as well as 
in the ships of 18 other Navies, but in 
peacetime, orders for such equipment are 
a very small percentage of our total sales. 


Nu-Swift products are now in use in more 
than 85 countries and territories, Direct 


UusScrs. 


exports accounted for one-third of the 
Companys output during the year, Active 
export markets included discriminating and 
highly industrialised countries, such as 
Western Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Austria. In the case of 
shipping, it is encouraging to report that 
70% of all new vessels ordered during the 
year by the progressive Norwegian ship- 
owners will be equipped with Nu-Swift 
extinguishers. Both at home and abroad 
our market is therefore highly diversified. 


NEW FACTORIES ACT 
MAKES THE INSTALLATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS COMPULSORY 


The installation in factories of portable 
fire extinguishers has become compulsory 
in Britain in consequence of the new 
Factories Act. Maintenance of fire extingu- 
ishers in factories is another statutory 
requirement. 


Legislation calling for the compulsory 
installation and maintenance of fire ex- 
tinguishers in factories and in other 
premises will, no doubt, later be introduced 
into other industrialised countries 


LOW-COST PRODUCER — 
THANKS TO INCREASED 
MECHANIZATION 


Ihanks to the considerable expenditure 
on mechanisation and the resultant high 
productivity, Nu-Swift Ltd. is a low-cost 
producer. The design of Nu-Swift extingu- 
ishers and the extreme care taken in their 
production, coupled with exacting inspec- 
tion standards, do, however, cause Nu-Swift 
products to cost more than most other 
makes. But the dictum that only the best 
is good enough applies even more to fire 
fighting equipment than to most, other 
articles. 


Britain leads the world in pure fire 
research and we gratefully acknowledge the 
lead and assistance given to us by the Joint 
Research Organization of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Fire Offices’ Committee. Likewise, 
appreciation is due to our nearly 600 
employees in Britain, as well as to our 
many overseas concessionaires and their 
employees. 


. ACCOUNTS FOR 1960 
AND HIGHER DIVIDEND THAN 
FORECAST 


Turn-over and profit both proved to be 
records for Nu-Swift, Ltd. The profit of 
the Group, after providing for depreciation, 
but before taxation, is £202,716. After 
provision for tax, the net profit is £106,424. 


In the details published in January 1960, 
when the shares of Nu-Swift Industries Ltd. 
were placed on the London Stock’ Exchange, 
a dividend of 25% was forecast. In view 
of the satisfactory results for the year, your 
diregtors now propose payment of a 
dividend of 30%. In the case of my 
personal holding of shares, t am this year 
waiving my right to receive any dividend. 
This will, reduce the gross cost of the 
proposed dividend from £18,000 to £6,111 
and the net cost to £3,743, 


Ihe need to conserve our liquid 
resources is dictated by the fact that the 
balance of the purchase price of the three 
subsidiary companies still outstanding to 
the vendor company remained at the end 
of the year, at £360,000. Of this amount 
we have on the 16th February, 1961, paid 
£30,000, a sum Which would otherwise have 
been available for distribution, the Board 
of Directors having set aside out of profit, 
as a General Reserve, an equivalent amount. 
Payment of the balance may be deferred 
until 1980, but we are anxious to discharge 
this liability much sooner, if possible. 


FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS FOR 1961 


Sales during the first few months of 1961 
how an increase on the corresponding 
xd of 1960. At the Nu-Swift Factory 
roduction is now in most departments 
carried on, round-the-clock on a 3-shift 
basis. New models are planned to be 
introduced during the current year, and 
these, we expect, will during 1961 and, in 
years to come, add to the competitive 
strength of the Group. Since the Report 
of the Directors has been passed by the 
Board, Mr. H. G. Stage has resigned his 
directorship of the Company. 


_ We look to the future with quiet con- 
fidence. 


SERVING MANKIND IN MORE THAN 85 COUNTRIES - IN 3 ROYAL YACHTS - IN 19 FIGHTING NAVIES 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER INTEREST EARNINGS BENEFIT POLICYHOLDERS 


MR FREDK. A. POWELL’S STATEMENT 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Britannic Assurance Company Ltd. will be held 
on April 5, 1961. The following statement by 
the chairman, Mr Fredk. A. Powell, FCA, has 
been circulated with the accounts: 


In the autumn of 1960 my colleague and vice- 
chairman, Mr Kenneth J. Britt, suffered a serious 
illness from which, I am glad to say, he has made 
a wonderful recovery. He has, however, decided 
that he should relinquish his executive position 
as joint actuary to the company, and I know 
that everyone will wish him many years of health 
and happiness in the future. Mr Britt's career 
with the company extends over fifty-three years 
and his great experience will still be available 
to us‘on the board in his capacity as vice- 
chairman, 


Mr H. E. Roscoe. who retired from his execu- 
hve position as assistant managing director in 
1954, has decided not to seck re-election as a 
director and I would like to endorse the good 
wishes we have cxpressed to him in the directors’ 
report and to wish him every happiness in his 
reurement. 


In proposing the clection to the board of Mr 
N. A. Horsley, joint actuary, and Mr R. S$ 
l-gerton, secretary and investment manager, we 
are following the traditional policy of the com 
pany that its board should be composed mainly 
of full-time executive directors, and it is with 
pleasure and confidence that I commend this 
proposal to you 


We extend our congratulations to our gencral 
manager, Mr John F. Jefferson, on his election 
1s chairman of the Industrial Life Offices’ 
Association last October. The Britannic has 
always tried to play its part in the affairs of the 
ILOA and, since the end of the last, war when 
the threat to nationalise our business arose, 
many hundreds of membets of the staff of the 
company have rendered splendid service on the 
local committees of. the ILOA. These local 
committees have done great work in spreading 
understanding of our business amongst the 
public and the politicians and in upholding the 
reputation of what we now like to be known 
as “ home service ” insurance 


GENERAL PROGRESS 

The company has made satisfactory progress 
in 1960 in all branches. Total income increased 
by £1,649,000 to £22,533,000 ; premium income 
in the life branches rose by £774,000 to 
£15,345,000; policies in force im the life 
branches assured, with bonuses, over 
£273 million, whilst the funds held as security 
for policyholders increased by over £9 million 
to £129,541,000. 

The special feature of the year was a rise of 
£859,000 to £7,133,000 in our gross interest 
income. This rise reflects the advantage to our 
policyholders of investing part of their funds in 
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OVER £4 MILLION FOR BONUSES 


ordinary shares, which was our policy long 
before it became fashionable in the postwar 
period. It is as a result of this, rising income 


that we have been able to make substantial 
bonus additions to the sums assured, and our 
policyholders are thus benefiting from the wise 
investment of their funds which gives them a 
share in the prosperity of British mdusuy 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


Our new business figures were agai satis- 
factory, with new sums assured of 413,478,000 
compared with £11,373,000 a year ago. New 
annual premiums for life assurance and deferred 
annuities at £601,000 were up by £57,000 but 
single premiums and annuity consideration 
which amounted to £101,000 were down by 
£9,000. Total premium income rose by 
£264,000 w 5,020,000 and the gross rate of 
interest earned was £6 Ss. per cent—an increase 
ot 6s. 8d.—while the net rate was 5s. Sd. up at 
£4 10s. Lid. per cent, 


Death claims at £461,000 were £49,000 higher 
than a year ago and maturity claims were £19,000 
up at £1,933,000. Surrenders at {430,000 were 
£11,000 down. The expense rate was 13.39 per 
cem and was 4% higher than a year ago. The 
increase was due almost entirely to higher new 
business expenses which is, of course, a most 
weeptable reason for an increase The , policy- 
holders’ funds imecreased by (£3,271,000 to 
£.45,258,000 


An outstanding imnovation during the year 
was the lowering of premium rates for new 
policies on female lives. The new rates are the 
normal prospectus rates for an age three years 
younger than the real age. We also introduced 
“The Business Woman's Retirement Policy.” 
This was designed especially for the employed 
single woman and a feature of the policy was 
that it carried an option, on the first marriage 
of the life assured, to transfer the assurance after 
it had been in force for at least two years to the 
husband’s life, regardless of his state of health 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In this branch the overall picture is one of 
continued progress. Sums assured under new 
policies went up by £668,000 to £17,053,000 
and premium income increased by £510,000 to 
£10,324,000. The gross interest yield was 
£6 7s. 9d. per cent, an increase of 6s. 7d. in 
the year, while the net rate was 7s. 4d. up at 
£6 2s. 4d. per cent. Death claims and maturity 
claims both showed relatively small increases 
and the expense rate at 28.02 per cent was up 
by only .03. The policyholders’ funds increased 
by £5,715,000 to £73,651,000 

During 1960 new premiums under endow- 
ment assurances were 92.8 per cent of our total 
new premiums, More and more our policy- 
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holders are thinking of thew polcies as a means 
of saving as well as life cover and it cannot be 
repeated too often that these weekly and monthly 
premiums would rarely be saved but for the 
regular call of the agent, The habit of thrift 
thus formed and the accunmulation of these small 
amounts together with those paid by policy- 
holders in other home service insurance com- 
panies and societies are of inestimable valuc to 
the economy of the country 


POLICY CONDITIONS 


It. should always be an objective of an assur- 
ance company to make its policies as free of 
conditions and restrictions as is prudently pos- 
sible ; the simpler the contract the better for 
everyone. During last year we felt able to 
remove the clause limiting our liability in the 
event of death due to war from most types of 
life policies. ‘This relaxation will of course be 
applied to existing policies as well as future 
entrants 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus was 
42,266,281. Out of this surplus £ 1,530,601 has 
been allocated to with-profit policyholders and 
has enabled record bonuses to be declared. With 
profit life policies receive a reversionary bonus 
of 50s. per £100 sum assured, against 46s. a 
year ago. On with-profit deferred annuities, 
including approved retirement annuities, a bonus 
of 42s. per cent has been declared on the 
amount of the annuity payable at retirement 
date. This is an increase of 2s. compared with 
last year’s declaration. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus was 
£5,249,325. Out of this surplus £2,600,000 has 
been allocated to Britannic policyholders. A 
reversionary bonus has been declared at the ratc 
of 40s. per £100 sum assured on premium-pay- 
ing policies on which premiums have been paid 
for at least one year. This rate compares with 
38s. per £100 sum assured declared for similar 
policies a year ago. In addition special rever- 
sionary bonuses have been declared on policies 
issued earlier than 1957, ranging from $s. to 
60s, per £100 sum assured according to the 
duration at the policy anniversary in 1957. 


INVESTMENTS 


The year 1960 was notable for the return of 
credit restrictions imposed with the object of 
curhing inflationary tendencies reappearing in the 
nanonal economy. The easy credit conditions of 
1959 had stimulated an exuberant home demand 
for consumer goods which constituted a serious 
threat to the stability of the balance of payments 
position and to the value of the pound sterling. 
Remedial action was therefore taken, chiefly in 
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the form of successive increases in bank rate, 
the reimposition of controls on hire-purchase 
business and official directives to the clearing 
banks, These measures have had some benefi- 
cial effect, although it is too early to make a 
final assessment of their adequacy. It is, how- 
ever, a healthy sign that the uncertainties of the 
immediate future are being assessed more realis- 
tically, whilst there is an underlying confidence 
in the long-term prospects of British industry— 
a confidence which I think is justified, 


We have substantially increased our holdings 
of ordinary stocks and shares, which appear in 
the balance sheet at £31,619,000 compared with 

25,466,000 a year ago. We have also increased 
our holdings of debentures by £1,033,000 to 
£10,792,000. The other main changes in our 
assets consist of an increase of £1,627,000 in 
mortgages, and a decrease of £998,000 in British 
Government and British Government guaran- 
teed stocks 


As a result of the general fall in stock exchange 
prices the valuation of our investments at 
December 31, 1960, showed a less favourable 
position than at the end of 1959, but there i 

ind we have not felt it necessary to add 
tment reserve funds of {9,125,000 


HIOUSE PURCHIASE SCHEME 
r new advances were made to 

cupiers and the total amount 
396,000 higher at £3,359,000 
unt we have advanced to our 
the purchase of their home 


began in 1907 is now over 


In recent ve the demand for mortgages on 
house property has been insistent and like ali 
lending. institutions we have had to exercise 
entrol on the amount advanced each year. As 
our scheme is primarily intended to help the 
maller home owner who needs to estimate his 
expenditure accurately and protect his depen 


dants by life assurance cover, we have since 1956 


large margin between book and market 
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limited the amount of any one mortgage to 
£3,000, and the average advance we are making 
today is about {1,7 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


Once again it is my pleasure to record our 
appreciation of the service we have received from 
the British General Insurance Company with 
whom the whole of our fire and accident business 
is reinsured. The premium income of this 
branch has increased by £89,000 to £1,210,000, 
but our gross profit has fallen from £37,828 to 


21,014 which itself is reduced, after tax, to a 


mere £12,661. The fall in profit is accounted 
for by unsatisfactory experience in the motor- 
car and motor-cycle section where, despite 
having been more selective in our underwriting, 
we have been unable to prevent a substantial 
rise in our claims ratio 


STAFF 


° } 
ff last 


The biggest question affecting our + 

year was the problem of whether we should or 
should not contract out of the new graduated 
state pension scheme, Our own non-contribdu 
tory scheme is a good one and we should have 
had no difficulty in satisfying the conditions for 
contracting out. The decision, however, 
imple mathematical problem; it 
crystal-gazing into the political furure 
the twenty-first century ; this is an art, not 4 
After much.thought we decided not to 
contract out but to ride our existing scheme on 
top of the state scheme, subject only to reserving 
our right to reconsider the position if there was 
a rise in the rates of state pensions 


is nota 
1 
InVOIVe> 


“even into 


cience 


As usual I end my review with an expression 
of thanks to the whole of the company’s staff for 
an excellent year’s work. The figures laid before 
you in the accounts are not the product of a 
machine but the ageregation of the efforts of 
4,000 individuals working as a team. The 
increased transfer of £330,000 to the staff 
pension fund will, I know, be warmly approved 
by the stockholder 


William Doxford & Sons Limited and 
The Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks & 
Engineering Company Limited 


Che Directors of William Doxford & Sons Limited and Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry 
Docks & Engineering Co, Ltd. announce that they have reached agreement on a basis of amal- 


gamation. 


The merger of the two companies will be effected by Doxfords (which is already 


1 holding company) making an offer for the Ordinary share capital of the Sunderland Com- 
pany. The offer will be 5 Doxford stock units for every 6 Sunderland shares, 

The merger terms have been agreed after consultation with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
acting as independent accountants and Messrs, Spicer & Pegler and Messrs. Thomson 
McLintock & Co. acting respectively for Doxfords and Sunderland. Alli three firms of 
accountants have advised that, in their view, the proposed offer is fair and reasonable. The 
Sunderland Directors intend to accept it in respect of their individual shareholdings and to 


recommend it to their shareholders. 


Full details of the offer (which will be subject to the usual conditions, including acceptance 
by at least 90 per cent of the Sunderland shareholders) will be circulated as-soon as possible 
and the question’ of extending the proposals to cover the existing Preference capital of 


Sunderland is being examined. 


Upon the merger becoming effective there will be an appropriate change in the name of 
the Doxford Company and a number of the Sunderland Directors will join the Doxford Board. 

As regards dividends payable in 1961, it is the intention of the Doxford Board to pay to 
existing Doxford stockholders the usual interim dividend of 5 per cent on May Ist and to 
pay a second interim dividend of 15 per cent prior to the date of the acquisition of the 
Sunderland shares. It is their intention subsequently to recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent which will be paid on the total share capital of Doxford’s as increased by the acquisition 
of the Sunderland shares. In this way the Doxford Stockholders will receive in 1961 the same 
total dividend and the Sunderland Shareholders substantially the same dividend as they 


received last year. 
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THE FEDERATION OF 
MASTER COTTON 
SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr Philip Lees, JP, President, said on 
March 21st that this was the last annual 
meeting of the Federation in its . present 
form. The Federation was now on_ the 
operating table, but it was neither dead 
nor dying. He believed that its reputation stood 
higher than ever before ; this was duc to outside 
contacts with the Government and other trade 
Organisations having been aimed not merely at 
securing some selfish benefit or knowledge but 
at contributing something also for the genera! 
advantage of British industry The aim of 
fusion with the Yarn Spinners’ Association, the 
Yarn Doublers’ Association and the Rayon 
Staple Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association was 
to produce a central organisation’ which would 
have the combined strength of all and would be 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
modern and progressive industry 

A major factor in the Federation's success had 
lain in the close contacts with its Local Associa 
tions. There had thus been a two-way channel 
of communication combining local knowledge’ 
nd experience with the broader viewpoint 
obtained by national and international contacts 
rhe strength of the Federation had been based 
not on dictatorial powers but on the soundne 


of its pohcies and recommendations 


GOOD LABOUR RELATIONS 

Labour relations in the industry had beer 
particularly good in the past thirty years. There 
had been no major stoppages and a negligible 
number of man hours had been lost owing to 
strikes. Co-operation on the part of the Unions 
was excellent in general, but there was siiil 
some opposition at local level to work measure- 
ment ; proposals were in hand for closer study 
of the full implications of modernisation or a 
joint basis. Appropriate action must then be 
taken by all union leaders, for the firms remuin- 
ing in the industry had declared their faith in 
the future. Where fully satisfactory working 
conditions had been introduced, failure to 
secure the optimum utilisation of new machinery 
ind shift working on agreed terms was so short- 
sighted as to be irresponsible 

Only by full co-operation between Manage- 
ment and Umons could the industry defeat fair 
competiuon from the Continent and come so 
close to prices quoted by the Far Eastern 
countries as to make it no longer worth while 
for them to exploit the British home market 

CURB ON IMPORTS NEEDED 

During the next few years, it was essential for 
an upper limit to be put on imports of yarn, 
cloth and made-up goods. Anti-dumping legis- 
lation should also be strengthened and speeded 
up. The determined action taken by Lancashire 
to re-organise itself had won recognition through- 
out the world. Many orders for new machinery 
had been placed, but every month was precious 
and the volume of orders for equipment would 
increase enormously if a satisfactory settlement 
of the import situation could be reached. 


Mr Lees said that the strength and the reputa+ 
tion of the Federation lay in the sum strength 
of its Members, its Honorary Officers, irs Com- 
mittees and its Staff. Individuals had changed, 
but the strength of the Federation had been 
maintained. The wonderful response of firms 
who wished to join the new organisation was 
indeed a high tribute to the regard in which the 
cotton industry trade associations were held. 
He wished every success and good fortune to the 
new central organisation—The British Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association. 
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THE KRIAN RUBBER =THEBRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
, PLANTATIONS COMPANY CONSIDERABLY LARGER PROFIT 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S REVIEW PROBLEM OF EXCESS CAPACITY 
a | MR JAMES EWING’S STATEMENT ; 
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‘ The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 


The Krian Rubber Plantations Company 
Limited was held on March 21st in London. 


Mr T. B. Barlow, the Chairman, during the 
course of his review said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The year’s working shows a profit of £23,382 
for 1960. Taxation requires £7,000. It is pro- 
posed to transfer £13,500 to Replanting Reserve 
and to pay a dividend of 1s. per share less income 
tax, which requires £3,062. 


In addition to the dividend shareholders will 
receive a Capital Cash Distribution of Sd. per 
share which is exempt from income tax and 
surtax. So that after deducting tax on the divi- 
dend shareholders will receive 13}d. per share. 


As before the Company's main source of in- 
come is from Trade Investments, which include 
the holding of £50,400 stock in Highlands and 
Lowlands Para Rubber Company Limited and 
the investment in Chamek Plantations Limited. 


The investments in Highlands and Lowlands 
and Chamek Plantations represent 1,075 acres 
of mature rubber and 207 acres of mature oil 
palms. 


GENERAL 


Malayan prosperity is such that she naturally 
takes a larger part in Commonwealth and world 
affairs. The Prime Minister, Tungku Abdul 
Rahman is unspering in his energy and activity 
on behalf of the country, both internally and 
externally. New industries are growing up and 
tin and rubber continue to prosper. Unfor- 
tunately copra has fallen in price from $34 per 
picul last year to $28 per picul ; this is in line 
with the general fall in commodities. 


The rubber market, which a year ago was too 
buoyant, has now reverted to a more reasonable 
level and it remains to be seen whether the 
trade recession—with special reference to motor 
cars—is over. At any given moment it is im- 
possible to foretell the future trend but the 
high prices of 1960, which reached 42d. in 
May, have steadily given way until 23d. was 
reached in February 1961, since when there has 
been evidence that consumers’ stocks were too 
low and the market has improved. 


The Malayan system of export taxes and the 
manner in which wages are adjusted to the price 
of rubber have a diminishing effect on high 
rubber prices from shareholders’ point of view. 
With rubber at 334d. per Ib. duty, cesses and 
increased wages will cost 9d. per Ib., but with 
rubber at 25d. per Ib. these charges may be 
estimated at 2/d. The 25d.-33d. is a crucial 
price zone because a fall of 8d. only reduces 
profit by something less than 3d. Therefore 
although the current price of 26d. is lower 
than last year’s average of 32d. at present levels 
our trade investments will show a good return. 


The estimated world output for natural rubber 
for 1960 is 1,970,000 tons as compared with 


an estimated consumption figure of 1,965,000 
tons, so that if nothing unforeseen occurs the 
current year sheuld be reasonably satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The annual general meeting of The Bradford 
Dyers’ Asseciation Limited will be held at 
Bradford on Tuesday, April 11th. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr James Ewing, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


Accounts.—The Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account shows the trading profits of the Asso- 
ciation’s Branches and Subsidiary Companies in 
this country have risen from £246,385 to 
£552,633 and the Overseas Subsidiary Com- 
panies have also improved from £182,292 to 
£213,618, making a total trading profit of 
£766,251 against the previous year of £428,677. 


There is a reduced amount of income from our 
Trade Investments which in the main is attribu- 
table to the passing of a dividend payment by 
Davies, Coop & Company, Limited, Australia. 


Depreciation amounting to £429,209 has been 
written off Property, Plant and Equipment, 
whilst £32,553 has been allocated to Buildings 
and Plant Replacement Reserve, and these 
amounts together total {461,762 against 
£470,762 for 1959. 


The net amount provided for United King- 
dom taxation on profits of the Group for the 
year is £111,844 after having taken credit for 
Double Taxation Relief. 


After deducting minority interests and also 
taking account of the adjustments of the 
Reserves and Undistributed Profits of Subsidiary 
Companies there remains a net profit for~ the 
year available to the Parent Company of 
£246,964 against the corresponding figure of last 
year of £50,590. 


Including the balance of profit brough: for- 


ward from last year the total balance available 
amounts to £375,313. 


DIVIDENDS 


The year’s dividend on the Preference Stock, 
less tax, is £78,070 which, together with the pro- 
posed dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 6 per 
cent, less tax, requiring £124,519, makes a total 
amount of £202,589 and there remains a balance 
carried forward by the Parent Company of 
£172,724. 

In addition, your Board has decided to recom- 
mend a Capital Bonus payment of 2 per cent, 
not subject to tax, to Ordinary Stockholders. 
This special payment will require a further sum 
of £67,764 and is being paid from the surplus 
so far realised on the sale of shares in Beida 
Dyers SAE, Egypt. 


Concerning the disposal of the whole of our 
interest in Beida Dyers SAE there is a Gross 
Capital surplus to date of £1,478,278. Deduc- 
tions from this surplus have been made in respect 
of sequestration charges and Egyptian tax, under 
appeal, which together amount to £644,494, leav- 
ing a net Capital surplus of £833,784. Of this 
amount £351,757 has been received in or trans- 
ferred to the United Kingdom. 


Regarding that part of our property which 
was Egyptianised, the Foreign Compensation 
Commission has made two interim payments 
t i 320 against our certified claim of 
Cit mien. 


The surplus arising within this 


figure of £395,320 is included in the net Capital 
surplus of £833,734. 

Capital Expendirure at the Association's 
branches during the year on New i 
Plant and Machinery amounted to £320,198. 


UK BRANCHES 


The trading results of our Dycing, Printing 
and Finishing Branches in the United Kingdom, 
taken as a whole, showed a hard-won improve- 
ment on the results for the previous year, but I 
regret to say that in comparison with the turn- 
over or with the capital and labour employed 
the yield was still unsatisfactory. In the latter 
part of the year we had to face serious increases 
in the cost of coal and labour, without any com- 
pensating increase in price except in One or two 
lines. 


The chief hope of restoring health to the 
cotton piece finishing industry lies in the removal 
of a large part of the excess capacity which for 
long has been a drag on the trade. The Cotton 
Finishing (Woven Cloth) Reorganisation Scheme 
Confirmation) Order, 1960, was passed by 
Parliament and came into operation on 
August Ist last. The main provisions of this 
scheme have been made widely known. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


On February 1, 1961, the Cotton Board 
Special Commuttee was able to report that “ the 
total productive capacity represented by appli- 
cations accepted by the Cotton Board and by 
applications now under negotiation with the 
Realisation Companies exceeds the minimum 
productive capacity necessary to be scrapped 


before Government contribution towards com- | 


ing and printing, have also been exceeded. . . . 
The Special Committee emphasises, however, 
that it is still possible for production ums in 
relation to which the Realisation Companirs are 
carrying on negotiations to be withdrawn.” 
The time limit for these negotiations expired 
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EGYPT 

We have been severely handicapped by the 
unresponsive attitude of the United Arab Re- 
public Government Departments, which have 
not so far authorised the transfer of any of our 
funds ro the United Kingdom, notwithstanding 
the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Financial Agree- 
ment and in spite of promises which have been 
made, Now that a British Ambassador has been 
appointed to the United Arab Republic in Cairo, 
we hope to be able to have our case taken up 
with the UAR Authorities at the highest level, 
in order to ascertain why this Agreement has 
not been implemented. 

As far as our Egyptian property is concerned, 
this has been assessed by the British Foreign 
Compensation Commission at {£1} million, and 
ranks for compensation out of the global sum 
of £273 milhon paid by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in accordance with the Anglo-Egyptian 
Financial Agreement. It has been officially 
stated that down to the end of 1960 only {£7 
million had been distributed to claimants. 

Under the Interim Distribution (Amendment 
Order, 1960, we have received a total of 
£395,320. or approximately 22 per cent of our 
proven and assessed claims 

It is indeed distressing to consider that after 
four and a half years have elapsed, such little 
progress has been made. This delay on the part 
ot HM Government has caused grave injustice 
to be done to many British Companies which 
formerly represented British enterprise in Egypt. 
Che treatment meted out to British Companies 

vested in Egypt is most discouraging t 
Companies desirous of extending their 
in foreign fields in response to the Prime 


ers insistent requests to earn foreign cur 


HE TRENDS ON WHICH | COMMENTED IN 
MY REVIEW OF 1959 lhiave continued at an 
accelerated pace, and during the past year the 
growth of the economic and monetary strength 
if Western europe has become more evident and 
limitations of the financial capacity of the Usa 
have become more ¢ xposed. It seems clear 
that only a Europe in which there isa real co-ordi- 
nation of financial resources and economic think- 
ing ~ something more permanent and far-reaching 
than the unification of Customs tariffs-can effec- 
tively accept and develop an unavoidable share 
of the responsibility for assisting the under- 
capitalized countries of the western world. A sig- 
nificant lowering of the intensity of the cold war 
could lead to a reduction in defence expen- 
diture by the Western countries and the abolition 
of exchange controls, and might enable the Euro- 
pean financial centres to mobilize their substan- 
tial g¢upital resources for use in overseas develop- 
ment, Ht is doubtful whether the purely com- 
mercial assistance that Europe is giving to the 
under-capitalized countries —is enough to meet 
the urgent problems that are arising. Beyond im- 
mediate commercial considerations lies the broad- 
er concept of the twenty Latin American republics 
as members of the western world, towards whom 
the developed countries may be said to have certain 


obligat pots. 


E— TENSIONS IN THE EXCHANGES AND THE 
REDUCED BUYING POWER of Latin America 
and other raw material producers following lower 
commodity prices are two of the most important 
factors in the international trade position and are 
having their relentless debilitating effect on the 
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STEEP ROCK IRON MINES LIMITED 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960 


For 1960, Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited reports net profits of $4,158,000, or 52 cents per 
share, after all charges and including royalty revenues. 

In his letter to shareholders, the president, Mr M. S. Fotheringham, points out that “ these 
highly gratifying results were achieved despite an exceedingly difficult year in the steel 


industry and a general business recession.” 


Total shipments from the Steep Rock properties amounted to 2,351,147 tons for the year 
Mines directly operated by Steep Rock accounted for 1,586,253 tons, The remaining 764,894 
tons came from the new Caland Mine and provided the Steep Rock company with an 
important new source of royalty revenues under a lease arrangement with Inland Steel Com- 


pany’s wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary. 


Mr Fotheringham reports that the average grade 


of ore shipped in 1960 was the highest in Steep Rock history 

Mr Fotheringham notes that total profits of more than $60 millions, from the sale of the 24 
million tons of high grade iron ore produced to date have all been re-invested in the properties 
“This has eliminated the necessity of large progressive borrowings and has preserved the 


entire equity ownership for shareholders.” 


At Decemiber 31st, working capital stood at $8,488,000 after a bond retirement payment 
of $1,700,000 during 1960 and provision for a similar payment in December, 1961. At year-end, 
Mr Fotheringham informed shareholders, bonded indebtedness had been reduced by 30 per 


cent 


Steep Rock’s president notes that the premium on the Canadian dollar has cost the company 


approximately 30 cents per ton on US sales over the past five years 


The Canadian dollar's 


recent decline towards parity accordingly has the same effect as an overdue price increase, he 
states, and helps offset the substantial rises in wage and supply costs that have taken place since 


1957 without Compensating ore price increases 
Expenditures on capital and development projects total $5,123,000 in 1960. 
item of $49338000 was mainly for dredging on the “G” 


for open pit production in 1962. 


The major 
ore zone, which will be ready 


Dredging projects, which have been conducted continuously 


since 1944, have been the largest single item of capital expenditure, and are scheduled for 


completion this year 


Mr Fotheringham looks for an improvement in operating results in 1961 through increasing 
efficiency of Steep Rock's existing plants and mines, as well as increased royalty payments 
Mr Fotheringham cites the forecast of US steel experts that with rising ore requirements, 
both in American and world markets, Canada will be expected to supply as much as 80 million 
tons per year by 1975 and 100 millon tons by 1990, as compared with 14 million tons at 


present 


‘PURELY 
_COMMERCIAL 
VIEW’ OF 
LATIN AMERICA- 
A COMMON ERROR 


Sir George Bolton's view 
volume of world trade. The fight for foreign 
markets is developing on the scale of a trade war 
as, unless sensible solutions of the major problems 
are forthcoming, the trade of most countries, 
including the Uk can only expand at the expense 
of competitors. The competitive factors of 
price, delivery, quality and credit terms, oper- 
ating in an atmosphere of exchange tension, 
reduced international buying power and falling 
profit margins, will lead to social troubles at 
home and bad foreign relations. Unless Germany 
can be made to understand that the western 
world cannot tolerate an indefinite substantial 
under-valuation of the DM arrived at by histori- 
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cal accident, that confidence cannot return to 
markets while the dollar remains suspect, and 
that the industrial countries’ productive capa- 
city cannot be fully used unless the under-develo- 
ped countries are given purchasing power, then 
the West faces a period of stagnation, economic 
depression and uncmployment. 


HIS IS NOT A SITUATION SUSCEPTIBLE TO 

DOMESTIC POLICIES; adventurous monctary 
and budgeting policies aimed at giving temporary 
relief, would have the effect ofultimately widening 
the area of disturbance. An international programe- 
me is urgently required to (1) restore the stability 
of the pattern of exchanges; (2) end the unhealthy 
concentration on gold ; it is useless to expect the 
international exchanges to carry out their main 
task of providing the channel for trade and fi- 
nance if the media of ultimate settlement, viz gold, 
is subject to continuous speculation, and (3) re- 
move the restrictions which keep European capi- 
tal markets apart and thus allow the growing 
volume of savings to be made available to lunance 
the capital needs of countries that are engaged ia 
developing their industrial capacity. 


LIMITED 


George Bolton § review 409 4 copy of (he Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts cen be obtained from the Secretarp 


4-06 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ECs 
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BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Beaumont Property Trust Limited 
was held on March 22nd in London, Sir Cyril 
Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are the main features of his 
circulated statement for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1960: 

Profit and Loss Account.—Property and 
General Revenue shows a further impressive 
increase of over £53,000, having risen from 
£324,826 to £377,911. Profit for the year, after 
taxation, is £168,743, an increase of £32,552. 


Repairs Equalisation Account.—A new item 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
Transfer to Repairs Equalisation Account of 
£35,000, set up to equalise the annual charge 
for the cost of major redecorations and other 
major items of exceptional expenditure in con- 
nection with residential properties. 


Dividends —The Board recommend a final 
dividend of 5} per cent, a total distribution for 
the year of 9 per cent, an increase of 1 per cent. 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties.—The 
book value of frechold and leaschold properties 
at £5,288,558 shows an increase of over 
£700,000 over the previous year, and there is 
a further improvement in the ratio of freeholds 
as compared with leascholds. 


Rental Income.—Of the net rental income of 
the Group 60 per cent is derived from shops 
and business premises, and 40 per cent from 
flats. The income from these flat properties is 
capable of substantial improvement. 


Your Directors envisage a continued expan- 
sion of your Company’s activities, coupled with 
complete security of income and assets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Merger with the Rock Investment Co., Ltd.— 
At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
the Authorised capital’ was increased to 
£4.500,000 to provide the new Ordinary Shares 
to be issued in connection with the offer to 
acquire all the shares of The Rock Invest- 
ment Co. Ltd. Following the Meeting the 
Chairman announced that the offer was now 
unconditional. 


SCHRODERS LIMITED 


The Second Annual General 


Meeting of Schroders Limited was 
held on March 22nd at the Queen’s 
Room, Baltic Exchange Chambers, 
14/20, St Mary Axe, London, 


E.C.3. 
Mr H. W. B. Schroder was in 
the chair. 


The report and accounts were 
adopted and the retiring directors 
were re-appointed. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


$5,000,000 


Jutland Telephone Company Ltd. 
6}% Dollar Notes due March 15, 1973 


The private sale of these Notes to institutional investors in 
the United States was arranged through the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, N.Y., March 20, 1961 


“THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society was held 
on March 22nd in Glasgow. 


Mr T. R. Patterson, CBE, DL, JP (the chair- 


man), presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 


All the new business figures which are given 
in the Table in the Report show substantial! 
increases over the previous year and constitute 
records. 


Turning to the accounts, the life premium 
income has increased by practically ten per cent. 
Consideration for Annuities is substantially up. 
Total interest income increased by over 18 per 
cent in amount and represerits a record carned 
rate on the Fund of £6 17s. 8d. per cent. This 
is 10s. 7d. per cent more than in the previous 
year, which was in itself a record. The net rate 
of interest earned after deduction of tax 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for two posts of (A) Assistant 
Lecturer; or (8) Lecturer in Government Selary sales x» 
f1.200 « £50-—-£1.35% pa «(i Grade Il. €1.550 « £50 
£1.600 pa Cirade 1. £1.000 « £3 £1.90 pa Passages 
to Salisbury for appointee, wife and dependem children on 
appointment with allowance for transport of effects 
Superennustion and Medical Aid Schemes Unfurnished 
accommodation at rent of 15 per cent. of salary Asetstance 
given for triennial ‘nite overseas Detaiied applications (sia 
copies) naming three referees By Aor! 22. 1961 to Secretary, 
Inter-University Counctt for Mixher Education Overseas. 29 
Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be oftamed. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
STUDENTSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Studentships and Junior and Senior Fellowships. open to 
graduates of any University and tenable in the Faculties of 
Divinity. Law. Medicine, Arts, Science and Music of the 
University of Edinburgh, will be availabic for award in semion 
1961-62 Up to si ewerds may be made 

The value of a Post-Graduate Studentship is £300; if renewed 
for a second and third year £320 and £340 respectively. The 
value of @ Junior Fellowship i £500, if renewed for a second 
and third year £550 and £600 respectively The value of a 
Senior Fellowship is £750; if renewed for a second and third 
year £800 and £850 respectively. 


Applications must be submitted through the Deen of the 
appropriate Faculty before April 15. 1961 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary to the University. Old College, South 
Bridge. Edinburgh, 4. 


CHARLES A. STEWART 
Sec 


Pebruary. 1961 wetary to the University 


Harriman Ripl2y&Co. Lazard Fréeres&Co. & Henriques Jr. 


incorporated 





increased by 2s. 6d. per cent. to the record 
figure of £5 13s. ld. per cent. 


On the outgo side, claims by death are 
slightly up though well within the expectation. 
On the other hand, claims by maturity show a 
further reduction. The amounts paid out in 
annuities and surrenders are up, so also are 
commission and expenses. The Life Assurance 
Fund has increased by a record amount of 
almost £2 million and for the first time exceeds 
£20 million. 


In view of the satisfactory experience the 
Directors were glad to be able to increase the 
imtermediate bonus payable on claims arising 
after July Ist last to SOs. per cent per annum, 
the full rate declared at the last triennial investi- 
gation. The present triennium ends on 
December 31st next and, while I cannot antici- 
pate the results of the investigation to be made 
then, I have every confidence that they will be 
satisfactory to you. 


The report was adopted. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
School! of General Studies 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications. are invited for appointment to the post of 
Lecturer in Eeonomics \ epecial interest in mathematics! 
economics would be an advantage 

The salary range for « lecturer is £41,640 — £00 — €2.360 
Commencing salary will be in acoordance with qualifications 
and experience 

Further information end the summary forme which rust 
accompany af applkation may be omeined from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the Brithh Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square. Londen. WC.) 

Applications close, in Australia an@ London, on May 6, 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 1254, 1255 and 12546 


WYE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the shove pest from suitably 

Qualified graduaics with experience of imtercst in the problems 

of AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. The appointment will 

oo ae. ace ny 
clurer oF Lecturer grades t 

: which the 


an 


: 
} 
: 
i 
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General Electric 


| Be distance hopes that the heavy 
electrical manufacturers would put 
their houses in order have produced good 
rises in GEC, AEI and English Electric in 
recent weeks. They have owed little 
enough to current results or to immediate 
prospects ; and they have now been checked 
by the revelation by GEC in its formal 
offer to acquire the shares of Radio and 
Allied that profits in 1960-61 are expected 
to be significantly lower. On this GEC 
lost 38. 6d. to 35s. 

With the unchanged interim dividend of 
3 per cent at the end of January, the GEC 
directors said that profits in the year to end- 
March would be “ somewhat lower” than 
in 1959-60 when the profit before tax was 
£4-4 million. They now say that in present 
circumstances “ it stems prudent to expect 
that the profits which GEC will show for 
the current year will be significantly less 
than was expected at the time of declaration 
of the interim dividend.” The activities of 
the’ group are expanding and in some 
directions profits are improving, but the 
substantial reorganisation of the group will 
add to the current year’s costs. 

They give no estimate of the current 
year’s outturn, but they justify their 
decision to keep the total dividend at 10 
per cent by the “outlook.” Does this 
mean that the dividend is now barely 
covered by earnings ? GEC’s finances are 
under strain and the group is now using 
about £16 million of overdrafts. This 
prompts another question: when the re- 
organisation scheme is completed, will 
GEC have to come to the market ? The 
directors expect benefits from the re- 
organisation in increased profits for the 
year to March 31, 1962, and they are con- 
fident about maintaining the dividend at 
10 per cent on the capital as increased by 
the offer for Radio and Allied. 


Insurance Dividends 
(= reason for the lack of drive in the 


industrial share market last year was 
that the insurance offices were not such 
eager buyers of equities. Some self- 
administered pens:ens funds were buyers, 
but the life offices were largely content to 
stay on the sideliaes. Yields on gilt-edged 
and other fixed interest securities were high. 
Recent statements by Mr Godfrey Phillips 
of Equity and Law and Mr Alastair Blair 
of Scottish Widows’ Fund have revealed 
that little mew mancy accruing to these 
offices was invested in equities last year ; 
the bulk went in fixed interest securities 
and properties (in which the offices often 
have an equity interest as well as 
mortgages). 


Yields on insurance office investments 
continue to rise and this rise, together with 
the steady growth in their business, attracts 
continuing support for insurance shares. It 
is well justified by recent dividends. After 
its triennial valuation, the Sun Life declared 
an intetim tax free dividend of 1s. 3d. per 
5s. share ; this is equivalent to the 1960 
interim, though that included an anniver- 
sary bonus. The Prudential has raised its 
tax free dividends, on the “ A” shares from 


Jan. t, . |, Mar. J, Mar. 23, Yield 
1960 196! ¥ 

L. & General IB, 

Prudential ‘A’ I7'Sig 1736 

Prudential "B’ 65/6 94/- / 

Refuge ‘B’... $21/3* 120/— 115/- 

Yorkshire 27/6 108/9 128/9 1411/3 


* Adjusted for sub-division. 


7s. 4d. to 8s. 4d. and on the “B”™ shares 
from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 10d. The Refuge has 
raised its tax free dividends, on the “A” 
shares from 4s. 14d. to 4s. 8d. and on the 
“B” shares from 2s, 0.6d. to 2s, 4d. The 
Yorkshire has raised its dividend from 
38. 8d. to 4s. 2d. These dividends pleased 
the market but yields on insurance shares 
are already low and would-be investors 
might take note of the warning from Mr 
T. G. Waterlow of the Standard Life that 
the yields on the insurance offices’ own in- 
vestments may not¥p on rising at the recent 
rate. They will have also noticed how hard 
a knock some insurance shares were given 
by the decision of Legal and General to 
leave its dividend unchanged at 9s. 6d. 


Imperial Tobacco 


1 the annual general meeting of Imperial 
Tobacco the chairman, Mr Roger 
Clarke, said that sales in the first four 
months of the current financial year had 
fallen slightly ; there are some encouraging 
features but he did not feel justified in pre- 
dicting an increase in sales over the full 
financial year. Costs are still rising, but 
Imperial Tobacco can expect to receive a 
further increase in dividends on its invest- 
ments in other tobacco companies. Sales 
and profits may not show much change this 
year, but Mr Clarke sees no reason why the 
ordinary dividend should not be maintained 
at 224 per cent. Since the full accounts 
were published at the end of February, 
equity prices have risen strongly and 
“Imps,” traditionally an income stock, has 
moved up from 6§s. 6d. to 68s. 9d., bring- 
ing the yield down to 6.6 per cent. 


Arusha Industries 


7 HE preliminary statement of Arusha for 
the year to September 30th was bad 
enough, for it revealed that from a net profit 
of £144,000 nearly £102,000 had to be 
used to write down investments in sub- 
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sidiary companies and that the new board of 
directors had been forced to pass the ordi- 
nary dividend. The full report is even worse 
and since it was published the shares have 
fallen to gs. 6d. The new chairman, Sir 
Harold Gillett, and his colleagues are not 
responsible for this state of affairs ; they have 
the unenviable task of trying to put back 
upon its feet a group ose financial 
stability, they say, had been “ compromised 
by over-expansion on the basis of temporary 
borrowings from bankers.” 

Their first task has been to sort out the 
profitable from the unprofitable subsidiaries. 
The estimated capital loss on four of them 
has been provided for in the latest accounts. 
Where other subsidiaries are making losses, 
the directors are considering whether to 
continue trading (where there is a chance of 
profits) or to liquidate (where there seems 
to be little chance). They do not expect 
any substantial capital losses if the liquida- 
tion of any of these companies is necessary. 

The next problem is to re-constitute the 
group on the subsidiaries that should be 
profitable: these include Sheffield Steel 
Products ; Barrow Haematite Steel ; R. H. 
Windsor ; and Vigilant Investments. But 
this can be done only if the short-term debts 
of the group are funded. To sell and lease- 
back the unencumbered properties of the 
major subsidiaries would not, in the direc- 
tors’ view, provide adequate funds for this; 
nor, apparently, does the outright disposal 
of some of the assets. They have therefore 
been compelled to consider an appeal to 
shareholders. A straightforward rights issue 
is ruled out, and they are looking at the 
possibility of raising new capital which can 
be linked to the segregation of those busi- 
nesses in the group which can stand on 
their own feet. Such a plan to eliminate the 
parent company’s bank loan of {1,257,000 
by an offer for sale to the Arusha share- 
holders of the segregated entities of certain 
subsidiaries is now under consideration. 

It would follow that the Arusha group 
would be left with a smaller stake in, and 
of the less promising parts of, the sub- 
sidiaries. Those who took up Arusha 
shares at ridiculous prices will have long to 
wait. Only when reconstruction is com- 
plete and the past wiped off the slate will it 
be possible to judge the shares in terms of 
current and prospective earning power. 


Delta Metal 


AST November the directors: of Delta 

Metal forecast a total dividend of 17} 
per cent for 1960. The market was there- 
fore pleasantly surprised by a dividend 
of 20 per cent, covered nearly twice by 
earnings, especially as 1960 was not a good 
year for two of the group’s big customers, 
motors and household durables. The §3s. 
ordinary shares immediately gained gd. to © 
25s., to yield 4 per cent. Gross profits rose 
by 31 per cent, from £2,880,000 to 
£3:777,000, and net profits by 35 per cent, 
from £1,466,000 to £1,973,000. These 
figures include stock credits of £147,000 
compared with stock loss provisions of 
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£187,000 in 1959; the true rise in gross 
profits from trading would therefore appear 
to be about 18 per cent. 

Last year the group acquired C, H. 
Edwards and Sperryn and gross profits 
include £23,000 of their profits. The 
immediate effect of these acquisitions has 
been to raise payments to minority share- 
holders but this year the new subsidiaries 
will contribute much more to profits. There 
way a substantial reorganisation of the 
group last year, including the agreement 
with Kaiser about aluminium, the transfer 
of the alloy tube business to Yorkshire 
Imperial Metals and the building of a new 
factory at St Helens (which was financed 
by a one-for-cight rights issue in July). 


APV 


ave stock market was well pleased with 
the preliminary results of APV, which 
specialises in the production of a wide range 
of equipment for the food and drink indus- 
tries. APV is actively engaged in the 
development of new processes in continuous 
brewing. 

Last September a one-for-five scrip issue 
was made and the directors said that a divi- 
dend of 84 per cent would be maintained on 
the increased capital. In the event the pre- 
liminary statement revealed that gross profits 
had risen by §1 per cent, from £496,000 to 
£750,000, and net profits by 43 per cent, 
from £244,000 to £350,000, and that a divi- 
dend of 114 per cent is to be paid. This 
compares with the equivalent of 7.1 per cent 
in 1959. The earnings cover has fallen only 
slightly from 3 to 2.9 trmes, and following 
the rise from 23s. 3d. to 28s. 6d. the Ios. 
shares yield 4 per cent. 

Bradford Dyers 

A assessment of Bradford Dyers’ 

prospects bristles with difficulties. 
First, it is still not clear how far or how 
soon the group will be compensated for the 
loss of its assets in Egypt. Secondly, no 
satisfactory end is yet in sight to the 
desultory discussions with Commonwealth 
exporters about quotas in the British mar- 
ket. Thirdly and more immediately, official 
figures showing how far the reorganisation 
scheme has succeeded in reducing the size 
of the cotton finishing trade are still 
anxiously awaited. It is only on the last 
point that Mr James Ewing’s statement 
, with Bradford Dyers’ full accounts throw 
* some new light. The Cotton Board’s earlier 
statement indicated that sufficient capacity 
would be scrapped to qualify for Govern- 
ment grants, although any withdrawals 
might jeopardise that aid. Mr Ewing thinks 
that the minimum requirement has been 
achieved in each of the three sections, 
bleaching, dyeing and printing, but only by 
a bare margin. That would suggest the 
elimination of 20 per cent of the industry's 
capacity, compared with Mr Ewing's esti- 
mate that a reduction of between 25 and 
30 per cent is necessary. This discrepancy 
seems to have coloured his, view the 
industry's future: greater co-operation 
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within the industry, he says, will be neces- 
sary, “even to the extent of closer ties by 
further amalgamations.” 

Bradford Dyers has been strengthened 
by the improvement in the earnings of its 
finishing sections last year. In the cotton 
and man-made fibre branches results were 
not uniformly favourable and bigger im- 
ports cio the quantity of cloth avail- 
able for finishing. Trading profits of the 
group's home branches rose from £246,000 

goo in 1960 and profits of its 
overseas subsidiaries improved from 
£182,000 to £214,000. Consolidated net 
profits recovered from {67,000 to 
£217,000; the ordinary dividend was 
raised from 3 to 6 per cent ; and a 2 
cent tax-free distribution from capital 
reserves has been declared. At I9s., 
the {1 shares yield 6} per cent, excluding 
the capital payment. fer gnoring the assets 
in Egypt, the group’s liquid resources 
amounted to {£1,632,000. 


Canadian Pacific 


in year the Royal Commission on 
Transportation in Canada continued its 
hearings and the Canadian government, 
which has to balance the claims of the rail- 
ways against those of the farmers, took no 
action on freight rates. After the Com- 
mission has reported at the end of this 
month, the Canadian government will have 
to decide what should be done. The rail- 
ways, certainly, would rejoice in an increase 
in rates on grain, for the return on their 
investment is stil] falling—for Canadian 
Pacific, for example, from 2.7 to 2.§ per 
cent last year. The check to growth in the 
Canadian economy brought railway revenue 
down, but expenses could not be reduced 
proportionately. 

Canadian Pacific’s income from its non- 
railway investments was also slightly lower, 


1959 1960 
$000's $000's 
Income Account -— 

Railway revenue 477,806 457,106 
Railway expenses 441,760 423,431 
Net earnings. 36,046 33,675 
Other income 12.678 12,402 
Total earnings 48,724 46,077 
Fixed charges 17,435 17,106 
Net income ... 3/ 289 28.971 
Ordinary earnings per share $! 97 $: 8i 
Ordinary dividend per share $i 50 $i 50 


with the result that earnings per $25 
ordinary share fell from $1.97 to $1.81. 
CPR has had no real equity from its rail- 
way operations for some years and recently 
there has been little enough from its other 
interests. Last year, for instance, earnings 
fwom steamships, from petroleum rents, 
royalties, etc., and from miscellaneous 
sources (including airlines) were lower. This 
reduction was not wholly offset by increased 
profits from hotels and communications (in- 
cluding a Telex service) and by bigger divi- 
dends (including those declared by Con- 
solidated Mining and rreny It is not 
surprising that the dividend has been left 
unchanged at $1.50; the shares at $45} yield 
6 per cent. Canadian Pacific has remained 
a heavy spender on <apital account, but this 
does not make “ Canpacs” a growth stock. 
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London Stock Exchange 


* (RST DEALINGS ; 


Mar. 6 Mar. 20 Apr. | 
LAST DEALINGS : Mar. 17 Aor. 7 Apr. 2! 
ACCOUNT DAY : Mar. 28 Apr. 18 May 2 





EFORE the week-end, industrial equities 
were rising aided by an active market 

on Wall Street. When the new three weeks 
account opened on Monday the demand for 
— uities broadened and ices cased 

ittle on Wednesday The indi- 
cator rose by 4 points to 402.2, its Nihane 
level ever. By contrast, the 
market was very quiet. the short 
dated stocks made small gains, most notice- 
ably Exchequer 5} per cent 1966, which put 
on } to 99:4. Among longer dated stocks 
Funding 34 per cent 1999-2004 lost 4 to 
624, and 3} per cent War Loan lost } to 
574. Over the week to Wednesday South 
African 34 per cent 1965-67 fell by 14 to 
a new low for the year of 75 xd. 
couponed Corporation stocks were firm and 
interest centred on the {10 million Birm- 
ingham issue of 6 per cent stock 1974-76 
at 99. 

Quite sharp movements took place in the 
dollar premiums. Both “hard” and 
“ soft” investment dollars were in demand 
and at one point the premium on “ hard” 
dollars rose to 7} per cent and that on 
“soft” dollars to 9} per cent. Dealers 
reported that “soft” dollars (that is those 
available for investment in European 
securities) were in demand in advance 
of dealings in the Volkswagen shares. 
The formation of a new trust by Klein- 
wort Benson to invest money in common 
market securities is also said to have had 
some influence. But when prices on Wall 
Street eased, the “hard” dollar premium 
came down to 44 per cent and the “ soft” 
dollar premium to § per cent. 

Industrial equities had a very active week. 
Earlier in the week there were heavy deal- 
ings in brewery shares, particularly Courage 
Barclay which rose over the week from 
63s. 6d. to 68s. despite some profit taking. 
Charrington lost 1s. 6d. to 102s. on their 
results. The ruling by the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court last week that cement price fix- 
ing is not against the public interest caused 


prices of cement shares to rise—Asso- . 


ciated Portland gaining 4s. 9d. to 81s. 6d. 
and Rugby Portland 2s. tjd. to §2s. 3d. 
There was considerable demand for store 
shares ; Debenhams advanced Is. 9d. to 
61s. gd. and House of Fraser by 2s. to 
$98. 6d. Bank shares also made gains over 
the week, and Barclays were 2s. hi 
73s. 9d. Among electrical shares GEC fell 
by 3s. to 3§%. 6d. on the news that 
profits for 1961 were expected to show a 
significant fall. Oil shares were bought after 
the results from Shell Transport were 
announced and Shell rose to 196s. 9d. 
After the big fall on Thursday, the mar- 
ket in South African gold and industrial 
shares became steadier at the lower 
ednesday’s , Union Corporation 
48. 3d. w 538. 6d., Free State Geduld 10s. 
to 10§s., and President Brand 3s. to 56s. 


emer were ene = 
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LONDON AND NEW 


Price Price Net Yield, Gros ’ ea! . 7 af 
wastes: > FUNOS ow or Mar. 22 Yield Prices, 1% tan Two ORDINARY Price Price Yield 


D ; Orviderds Mar. 1S. Mar.22. Mar. 22. Cover 
GUARANTEED stocks yt. "OE Tine (a) (b) (ec) STOCKS 1961196) 1961 


Savings Bonds 3%, 1955-65 W's, 90>", 
Funding 2'.% 1956-4! 99.180 99 17 9 
Funding 2',°% Assented 1956-61 983, 995, 
Conversion 4 )°% 1962 995, NS, 
Exchequer 3°, 1962-43-96! 96's 
Treasury 5')%% 101 1015), 
Exchequer 2',%, 925,, 
Conversion 44°, 99's 
Conversion 454°, A 99's 
Conversion 4!° 97's 

Exchequer 5'.° 6. 

Funding 3% 8i',* 

Funding 4° - “ 
Savings Bonds 3%, - 7B'S.6 
Savings Bonds 2',". - 4, 
Savings Bonds 3° Tis 


Funding 3° 83 
Victory 4% oS 4 
Conversion 3',°, 645, 
Convermon 5% 

Conversion -“, 
Treasury 3',° 

Treasury 3',° Th3i6 
Funding 5°; Wir6 
Redemption 3" 

Treasury 5°%% 

Funding 3'.°% 

Treasury $'; 

Consots 4% after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3',°, after 1952 

Conv 3',% after Apr 196! 

Treasury 3° after Apr 1966 

Consots 2',* 


BANKS DISCOUNT & HP 
Barclays ti 
Doser ict i 
Lloyds at 
Martune $/- 
Midland at 
Nat. Prownceal éi 
Westminscer 'B ai 


Autrala& NZ Ciop 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer... i 
Bank of Montreal $10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays OC O tt 
Chartered fi 
Hongk’g & Shang $25 
Nat. Com. Ba Scor 10 
Royal Bk Canada $10 
Royal Bk of Scotland <I 
Stand Bk S. Africa tl 
Harmbros é! 
Schroders ft 
Union Ouscount fi 


towmaker 

Lombard Banking 5 
Mercantile Cred 5 
United Domins Te = fi 
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BREWERIES, Exc 
Bass 5 
Distiilers 10/- 
Flowers 5 
Guinness 10 
ind Coope $/- 
Teacher (Distiliers) '0/- 
Watney Mann ai 
Whitbread “A tt 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc 
Associated Portland ¢! 
British Placer Bd . 10/- 
Richard Costarn 5 
Crittall Mfg $/- 
International Paints 4 
London Brick ti 
Rugby Portland 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow $s 
Wail Paper Defd 
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Treasury 2°» aher Apr. 1975 
British Electric % 1967-49 
British Electric 3° 1968-73 
Britesh Electric 3° 1974-77 
British Electric 1974-79 
British Electr 1976 
British Gas 4° 

British Gas 3 

Sritish Gas 3° 

Brituh Transports 3 

British Transport 4° 

British Transport 3°, 
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DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


3 

~~ 
7 

~ 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Whisor 
Borax Defd 
Frsons 
ict 


Monsanto 


Australia 34 1965-469 

Australia 6° 1974-76@ 

Ceylon 4 1973-75 70 
New Zeatand 6 1976-80 99's 
Rhodewsa and Nyasaland 6 1978-8) 7 
South Africa 3')° 1965-47 76',* 
Souther Rhodessa 4 987.92 Ss; 
Agricuitural Mortgage $ 1980 -85 94 
Birmingham 44 1967-70 87" 
Bristol § 1971-73 9) 
Corporatio onde 1976-79 92 
LG. 2 after 1920 6’ 
ian 1980-83 87° 
Middlesex § 1980 90', 


/tQ~--”* 
eooo® 
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DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 
Montague Burto 
Debenhams 
GUS A 
House of Fraser 
Lewis's Invest Tot 
Marks & Spencer A 
Uniwed Drapery 
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ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES » ees é 
Brit Electronic Inds 
Bicc 
Crompton Park: nsor 
Decca Record 
eM! 
Ethont-Automation 
English Electric 
General Electric 
C A. Parsons 
A. Reyroive 
Thorn Electrical 


2 
+ 
wo 
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Mar. Mar 
15 22 


$ $ + 


a4 Boeing 434 46's int. Harvester 
23 Celanese ditg 34%, = inter Nicke 
13 2 Chrysier 4255 Inter. Paper 
31 Col. Palmolive Kernecot: 
Electr 62 Crown Zeller ; Monsanto 
fel & Te in Distitiers Seag a Distillers 
s Edison 73 Dougias ' ‘an-American 2 
Te! & Te 58°, 3 bow Chantel Procter Gambie ! , ENGINEERING 
tandard Gas S's Du Pont Radio Corpn Babcock & Wilcox 
Unned Corpo 7". East. Kodak z » Sears Roebuck john Brown 
Western Union 49's Ford Motor Shelli Ou! Cammell Laird 
Alcoa n Gen. Electric i Socony-Mob: Internat. Combust. .5/- 
Alum sre 436 General Foods Stand. Or! ind Rich'ds'ns. Westg th 10 
Amer Can 37'« ” General Motors Stand. OU Ni Swan Hunter él 5 
Am. Smelting SH, Goodyear Union Carbide john Thompson 5 Ss 
Am. Viscose 46' Gulf O1! US. Street Coventry Gauge 16 4 
Anaconda Si%, S3% Heinz ; West Electric Alfred Herber: ti 4 
Both Steel. 4535 453, = int. Bus. Mact Woolworth Altied tronfounders <I 5 
Averys i . 
BSA 3 
George Cohen 4 
Davy-Ashmore 2 
Guest Keen / 3 
f 2 
2 
5 
5 
3 
3 
6 
3 
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Standard and Poors Indices 
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wo weavers 


425 as Yield so Head Wrightion 
industrials Rails 5 deste Meta! Box 
Ransome & Maries 


Renold Chains 


Simon Engineering 
Tube Investments 84/6 


65 90 2 47 5S 85 $7 
67 09 2-73 56-5! 57 
67 2! 32.05 S $@ 02 d 68 
67-27 2% $ 56 63 Ms 
68 3427 ] 57 82 03 


- 
= 


ti 
ba] 


Vickers ny 
Ward (Thos W) ‘77. 


/ Weodal!-Duckham / 31/3 u/9 
425 industrials High. 68 66 (Mar. 20) Low. 60 87 (jan. 3} 
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* €x-dwidend t Tax free t Assumed average iife 8 years § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. Od 
ib) Final dividend ic) Year's dowdend {¢) Capital distribution 1 6d per share ie) To 
tf) &« des special! payment of 2':% tax free ( To tarest dote 


wn i Ex capitaluaton @ Ex right (a) Interim devidend 
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YORK STOCKS 








Prices, 1961 
hgh Low 
333 30 
476 9 
67.3 $7/3 
18/6 3 
17 /. (5 
n°9 83 
tity % 
ao. 43 
$3.3 47 
20.10', 18 
70/- 62 
479 40 
7/6 65 
1B ws 
71/6 61/3 
25's iM, 
1406 103/9 
140 /- 118/- 
3S, 23", 
118/- 100/- 
1926 186 
22',4 ‘8 
156 6 140 
it? 105 
rg is 
6 1 66 
443 4) 
, 3 7 
2 a 
706 $2/2 
3 79. 
15/4, 14/- 
1 28 
$8 M4. 
24,3 11/6 
65 10 62/7 
33 25,2 
40 36 
68 9 14153 
67/3 $46 
oe. 9 963 
66 6 9 
233 19/6 
25 100 
54,3 47 
646 $3 
57.6 126 
286 2 
75.3 64 
63/6 St 
tt * 
6/1 5 
30.9 25 
72 64 
sg. 4 40/7", 
$'26 $!04 
16 12/10', 
41 10 30 
“9 35/6 
383 47? 
47,3 38/3 
$0 /- 43/3 
Li6's = G1 
60,9 1390/6 
0.9 27,9 
12/7', 9 
69, - 1/9 
83/- 73/6 
65/9 52/9 
$ss/9 44 
a9 37 
$8/- 50 
196! 
Feb. 15 
a a 
Mar. | 
« 8 
is 
22 
196! 
Mar 16 
oo ae 
20 
21 
22 
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High, 342.3 (Mar. 21). Lo 
. 1995— 100. = t 19281 


* Yuelds based on assumed dividends —A.C.V., 
Commercial Union, 40% 
Hawker Siddeley, 
Press. 37 


Daity Mirror, 15%. 
Land yee 5's™% 


Royal Exchange, 17', Schweppes, 23° 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


FOOD & TOBACCO 
Alhed Suppers 10/- 
Assoc. Brith Foods. 5/- 
Bowril ra) 
Brooke Bond 8 S/- 
tncernational Tea $/- 
}. Lyons ‘A ai 
Ranks 10/- 
Spillers at 
Tate & Lyle ai 
Unigate S/- 
Brit. Amer Tobac. 10/- 
Gallaher 10/- 
imperial Tobacco cl 


INSURANCE 
Britannic 
Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
General Acerdent 
Guardan 
Legal & Generali 
Northern & Empl 
Pear! 

Prudential ‘A 
Royal 
Roya! Exchange 


MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 
$/. 
$s 


es aie 
—trtemette@er 


vow wevwevuvw 


7 


British Motor 

jaguar Cars ‘A 
Rolls-Royce ét 
Rootes Motors A 4 
Standard-Triumph S/- 


ACY ct 
Leyland Motors él 
Bristol Aeroplane 10 
Hawker Sidde ey al 
Dowty Group iQ/- 
Duntop Rubber id 
joseph Luca it 
Pressed Stee! 5 
Triplex Holdings 10 
MINES 
Angio-American 10 
Consolid Gold Fields <i 
General Mining ai 


Umon Corporaion .2 
Daggafonrein 5/- 
Free Stace Geduld 5 
Hartebeestionienn 0 


President Brand 5 
Western Holdings S/- 
Winkelhaak 10 
Chartered 's 


Rhod Anglo Amer 10 
Rhod. Selection Tu. 5 


Roan Antelope 5/- 
Tanganyrka Cons 10 
Consolidated Zinc ci 
De Beer. Deid Reg 5 
internat. Nuke apy 
Leadon Tin 4/- 
Rio Tinto 10/- 
Tronoh 5 
on 

Brituh Perroleum ct 
Burmah Ov él 
Castrol 10/- 
Royal Durch 20 fi 
Shell Transport ai 
Ulttramar 10/- 
PAPER & Eee 
Daily Mirror 

Odhams Pres ie - 
W.H. Smith & Sow A’ ét 
Bowater Paper i 
Albert E Reed fi 
Spicers ‘ i 
Wiggins Teape at 


The Economist indicator ('953 « 100) 
Yield % 196! 


High 
#22 








16%. 


Mar. 15, Mar. 22, Mar. 22, Cover 
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(Mar. 22) (an. 4) 





Bovwril, 
Davy-Ashmore, 
Lioyds Sook 


Cekco Printers, 10%, 
Duseiters 15% Eliiot-Automation, 129 
& Oversess Freighters, | 


Simon Sees neering, 265% WH. Smith & Son, 12% 


Dividends 


| Prices, 196! lass Two 
| High haw (a) (6) (c) 
| ‘ 
“0% 43/- #0 »b 
2/3 26/9 3 > 
*83 4t/4', v7 « 
49/- 42/- > 
ny 26/3 6a 
1/4, = 10 /4y 7 6 
65/- %’- i765 
06 n”we 10',6 
1 69/i',  60/- 5 6a 
“4/4, 4/9 3 «@ 
si 6/3 S$ @ 
| 28/- 23/3 Se 
, 90/6 56/3 4a 
7/9 60/9 Mee 
s/7), Wi, 0 db 
29/- 24/7) Se 
ne 2/- 9 « 
7/- 210%, ob 
#0/2'. ~@<« 
24/- 22/- W.o 
nm” 55/- Ze 
1649 146/- 90420 
103' e. 8 « 
7/- 16/- v4e 


40,3 38/6 TtO%,o 


20 
249 
4? 


10 
10 
20 


wenn 


4 
7 
25 


61/3 70 10’, 6 @ 
43,7 %/7', i'5ea 
486 a v0 
4))- “46 4e 
47/8', W/7', S$ @ 
$36 “9 3 «@ 
| 67/3 54/4! 6a 
ei sé 6 « 
121 102/3 Rie 
41 10%, 35.7 iW, ¢ 
1 10', 29/3 Myo 
704, 66/3 Ty a 
|i 39/7", 53g 
ra, tO; t's 6a 
733 65/6 8 a 
37/3 34/- 2'3¢@ 
20/7', 16/t'y 3 « 
16/2', ith’, 13%4b 
| 48 43/6 
; 437 og 3 «@ 
2/7 28/1 My¢ 
6! 52/6 12 
53 42/6 10 
2° 1S/4" 10 
64/6 56/6 20 
a6 65/3 10 
e. rr 14 080 
28/3 23/3 4b 
4/3 169 105, ¢ 
“43 2/3 t2'y 
33/6 28/9 t 
1o/9 9/6 7 
6/10, 6/- wy 
7/4, 6/05, «0 
v6 7/6 vy 
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INDICATOR 
19637100 


1960 
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Ciey & Contre Props, 25 


Tronoh, 70%, 





ee 


Cotton, 12'% 
m, 70% tletchorn 4 


Unilever, 72.7% 


Coats, Patons 
5. ‘A’, 7 Yo, 
4 Capleyers’, 
Unned heost 





Price, 7 Yield, } 
ORDINARY Ts. par Th. Mon Hh 
196! 1961 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5/- 48/- 47/3 635 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5/- 29/9 30/3 PY 
Beecham Group S/~ 47/7, 4/3 2% 
British Match it *%/- o/- 4@ 
Britssh Oxygen S/- dt/- /- 238 
British Ropes 2/6 th/4t, Uh/4ly ) 4-48 
De La Rue 10/- /- 61/é 4o7 
Gestetner “A S/- 41/3 47/- 7% 
Glaxe 10/- 4/6 “a; 20 
Harrisons & Cr Defd. fi 53/- 54/4", $n 
Hoover ‘A’ S/- */3 49/7") 453 
ittord S/- De 27/- 34 
incer. Comp. & Tab...f1 85/9 90/6 2° 
National Canning cit 74/4, / v7 
Powell Duffryn 10/- 33/3 40 
Radio Rentals $/- Fi, 3% 
Rank Organisation... 5/- 28/9 2-43 
Schweppes S/- M/- 3-err 
Sears ‘A’ S/- Wes 313 
Thomas Titling 4/- 2 304 
Turner & Newall arene 3M 
Unilever dt 189/- 30 
Unilever NV 2h, 1h 2» 
United Gass S/~ 16/10", 382 
United Molasses i0;- @ ae 
SHIPPING 
Brie & Com wealth [0 43.6 468 
Cunard it 186 8 
France Fenwick ci 2 én 
Furness Withy i} “43 j 4u 
Londoe & Overseas 5) - 14/3 3 6 14" 
P & O Detd ft 44 9 4n 
Reardon Smith 0 $3 n 1n 
Royal Mai! dt 34/6 % «| 
STEEL 
Colvwties é) 80/6 9 3% 
Derman Long ct Ww 9 5 
Lancashire Sree! ci 47/9 6 4% 
Seuth Durham ct 4 - 5-71 
Stee! Co of Wales it ATS, 7'y 5% 
Stewaru & Lioyds ci “4/9 6 5 4) 
lonn Summers ct 65/9 3 4% 
United Steel it 6/6 - 452°" 
Whiuenead é! 1120/3 6 $ 02 
TEXTULES 
English Sewing Cotton (1 38/10! My 64°" 
Fine Spinners ci 29/10", } 8 $5 
Lancastre Cotton ci 68/10', 9 7” 
Courtaulds di 4/3 +» 4:70 
Hingworth Morris 4 10/7', 10’, 7% 
Wes Riding Worsted (1 73/3 3 $73 
Wootcombers ci %/-* 9 su 
Bradford Dyers ct 1/al, 1%, 6% 
Calico Printers 5 1s/3 6° 6 #0" 
Coats Paton é 8 ti 44/3 >a 
‘ute Indusr es 10 13 ) 10 S$! 
Teootal Bt, 43 6 
TRUSTS. LAND & 
PROPERTY 
Aliance Trust 5 $96 oy 30 
B.ET A’ Oeld 5 50/6 $2/4 3 6 
Cable & Wiretes: 5 20/10', 21/9 207 
Cry Cencre Props S/-  SB/I'p 0/7", 2:09" 
Cuy Lond Rea Prop ci 78/6 78,9 2% 
Hudsen s Cay ai e. Big 3.70 
Land Securities 10 28/3 27/9 1-92"* 
| Lone Carty. Preeh'd 10/- 33/6 33/6 3% 
TEA & RUBSER 
Cons. Tea & Lands a ny i 19 
joka: (Anam) ai nye } 9% 
Nuwara Eliya ct wy/3 00 
Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 6/8", ; 8-72 | 
London Asiatic 2/- 6 10', 429 | 
United Sua Betong ci W/- 10. 93 
ss THE YIELD GAP 
% 
55 
590 
45 
40 
35 





35-46% 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 18, 1961. there was an ‘above- 
tine” surplus (efter allowing for wnking funds) of £18.445,000 
compared with a surplus £22,375, in the previous week 
and a surplus of £2.816.000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ““below-tine™ of (17,414,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £351,819,000 com- 
pared with £283,912.000 in 19591460 


Aprit |, April | 
1959, 1960 


to 
Mar. 18. 
196! 


to 
Mar 19 
1960 


Ord. Revenue 
income Tax 
Surtax . 
Death Duties 
Suamps 
Profits tax, 

EPL 
Other inland Rev ue 

Duties 


EPT and 


Total Inland Revenue 


(326.726 1408,491 
095.690 913,255 


Customs 


26.534 29.671 
Excuse 


4.155 4.230 
Total Customs and 
Excue 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern | 
reland Exchequer 
Other Javed 
Fund 
poly Service 


622.792 
75,605 
e4i9 


670,253} 13,024 14.42! 
83,90! 
8.05) 


Cons 


787 sive aaalior70 95,191 
g Fund "38.270 39 v05] 520 350 


Total 


Abeve-line 4 
Deficit 421,293 
Below-line Net Expend: 


e 705,205 


Surplus or + + 
2,818 16,445 


79.732 17,414 


+ 
Total Surplus or Deficit 283,912 26,914 1,03! 
receipts fren 
Tam Reserve Ceriufix 
Certrficates 67.600 
Detence Bonds 142.422 
Pre am Savings ds 41.160 


204,626 


ate 46 556 2863 
600 


2,334 


aviogs 


Total 


t deficit of che Civil Cont — as Fund C15 mithon + 
pared with net def £5 million in 1959-60 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ mittion) 


Ways and Means 


Tr ) 1 
Treasury Bills iianie 


Tota! 
Floating 


Public Debt 


Dept 


Bank of 


Tender England 


Tap 


~ 
~ 
w 
° 


a 

o 

r 
eco o 


258 


228 
aut 
294 


85% 


277 
284 


tes 
3s 
oooo 


S885 & 


203 
187 
238 


So Sat Sod a 
o-=—n 
scooo 


i9 
312 
307 


So So ws 
ooo 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 

discount houses’ syndicate maintained 
its bid at £98 17s. 7d. and the average rate 
of discount fell marginally, id. to 
£4 9s. 8.§7d. per cent. In New York the 
three months bill rate fell for the third 
successive week, from 2.352 per cent to 
2.278 per cent, in spite of the new official 
open market policy. But while the margin 
on short term rates between London and 
New York is still 2} per cent, the cost of 
forward cover now all but offsets it, at 24 
per cent. 

The Bank of England received no 
requests for funds at Bank rate during the 
week to Wednesday, and on all but two 
working days credit was gencrally adequate 
for the needs of the market. On Monday 
and Tuesday, however, the authorities 
extended very large amounts of assistance 
to the market by special purchases. 

Applications for the £260 million bills 
on offer at the tender were unchanged at 
£395 million, but the authorities scaled 
down the allotment to £250 million and 
the market received only 47 per cent of its 
application against 63 per cent in the pre- 
vious week 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rate (from 
5'y%,. 8/12/60) 


Discount rates 
Bank bills 
60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
Fine trade bills 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


rates 


am) 


Deposit 
(mann 
Barks 
Oncount houses 33! 
Money 
Day-to- 


Day 39-455 


NEW YORK 


Official Discount 
rate 
(from 3!) 


Treasury bills 
March 13 


860) 20 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar. 23 
1960 


Mar. 15, Mar. 22, 


(Z million) 1961 1961 


issue Department® : 
Notes in circulation. . 
Notes in banking dept... .. $5 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,197 


2145-3 

i 

2 

Other securities . ase 07 
4 

0 


~ 

~~ 6 

-—— 
-cof ls 
Ose nw 


Gold coin and bullion... . 0 
Coin other than gold coin . 2 


Barking Depertment : 

Deposits - 
Public accounts 
Special deposts 
Bankers . 
Others 
Total 

Securities 
Government ‘ 
Discounts and advances 
Other 
Tot! 


ne 
~“s— 
—-——— 
@onwe 


—- »one 


Banking department reserve 


“ Proportion “ 


on 


* Government debt « (11,015.100, capital €14,553.000 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2, 300 millon on 
March 15th 


TREASURY 


Amount (f million) 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Months Bills 
Allotted 
at Max 
Rate’ 


Average 
Rate of 
Allomment 


Appled 


Offered fe 


4 © 


92 49 


a 


* On March t7th tenders for 91 day bills at C98 17s 7d secured 
47 per cent. higher tenders being allotted in full, The offer for 
thu week was for (250 mithon of 9! day bills t Allotment 
cut by C10 million. ¢ Allotment cut by £20 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 


March 22 March 16 March 17 


Urvited States § 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 

Bel gran Fr 


2 786-2 82° 


13-622-14 027 
11 94-12-54", 
137 96- 

142 05 
999-10 29 
tt 04-11 36 

79 00%,-82-00', 
(725-1775 

14-27'y-14-70 

19 06':-19 62 
19-71-20 30', 


® Official Limits 


Unived Scares $ 167" 16c. PM 
Canadian $ ig—Sgc. pm 
French Fr 3-lc. pm 
Swiss Fr 7 Sc. pm 
Belgian Fr W-20c. pm 
Dutch Gid 5-4¢. pm 
W. German D-Mi 6-4pf. pm 


Dutch Gid 
W. Ger O-Mk 
Portug. Esc 
ferahan Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


| 1742%-1743', 
14-45 ' gy 
19-32! a3 
20 00',-01 


1742!9-1743 
14 45 2gabg 
19-32% | 
20.007%,-01', | 


34-Sec. pm 
3g—Sgc. pm 
4-2c. pm 
7-5. pm 
3O-20c. pm 
5—4c. pm 
6—4pf pm 


Market Rates: Spot 


March 18 March 20 March 2! March 22 


2:79 ¢- 
2 76)—_-'; 
13 71-74'y 
12-08!,-", 
139. 45- 


2:79) 6-'3i6 
2-765", 
13-7iy- 
12: 10%4-1 

139. 47',- 


52', 
10 06',-3, 
1h bE%g-12 
79-95-80 05 

pada tPetiy | PAR TIISD 
14 45! 34 14-48-45', 
19-3259? 19-32-32! 
20 005-0! 19. 99-20.60 


2 Pe 

2 764 44-13, 
13-7 ig! 

1 | 120m, 
139. 45- 


50 

10 O5'4=! 
11 10%—_—11! 

7995-80-08 


2 79%4-75 
3 76'S 4 


10 O5%—%, 
Lt tt lgat, 
80 00-15 

174254-1743',4 
14-4 


19: 323, 
30-0010) 


79 
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One Month Forward Rates 
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a 
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Three Months Forward Rates 
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| 
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1c. pm 12c. pm 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 











Manpower and Output BRITISH 
jicpeiees ; xternal Trade .........., Mar, 
. Labour figures relace to Great Britain and production figures to Prices and Wages Mar. 18th Externa de 
United Kingdom unless otherwise stated Manpower and Output.... This week industrial Profits .......... jan, 
M = Monthhysaverages or calender months. 
W «= Weekly averages OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Jan. 28th ere Feb. 
‘ 
Mid-year or averages 1960 1961 
Unit , — i ; 
1958 1959 | «1960 , . Oct. Nov. Dec. jan. | Feb. 
| 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population : 
TOE ccicadbhach¥ekawneieeedevenena ‘000s 24,070 24.145 24,401 24,288 24,306 24,284 24.69! 24,709 24,557 24,532 
Pc aisvoss cseve peibseecesdsneaues 6 16,160 16,137 16,191 16,205 16,215 16,175 16,354 16,343 16,295 16,293 
WD hve cacacésic spiketronuacs é 7,910 8,008 8.210 8003 | 8,09! 8,109 8,337 8366 6.262 6,239 
Armed Forces... 6.066. eee nee . 64 565 518 $% | 572 529 Sit sos $03 $00 
Civil employment : | 
Total..... . stontgedteccescevensegnes e 23,080 23,197 23,593 23,316 23,335 23,338 23,858 | 23,875 23,711 23,682 
Manufacturing industries (') ..........- Z 8,477 8,834 8.668 8,703 8.744 8.949 | 8.953 6.897 891) 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) ('). . rn 9,147 9,169 a he sai Bhs he sah wa ce 
Employees ('): 
in engineering (2) .........+. pe “s ice 3,544 3,772 3,662 3,680 3,695 3,795 3,795 3,78! 
in consumer goods industries (?) an 3,102 3,183 3,126 3,150 3,149 3,200 3,203 3,172 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
All durations—total . elens , 457.4 475.2 360 4 420 9 460 6 450 0 328 5 351-8 365 1 4189 389 7! 
Temporary or under 2 weeks , 141-0 120 8 90 0 892 114-2 95 Ww 6 102.0 1102 144.5 119-9 
Over 8 weeks ........ eee 197-7 243:4 187.6 722.0 239 8 237-4 "$1.2 159-7 166 2 184 1 160-8 
By regions (*): % 
Great Britain... cite a * 21 2:2 1-6 1-9 21 2-0 Ss 1-6 1-6 9 7H 
London and South Eastern i : 1 13 09 it 12 1:2 o”9 1-0 09 1-3 tt 
OIC er: i 
Southern (%)...... 16 f 15 1-2 1-4 16 1-6 it 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-6 
South Western (5) 2:2 2:2 17 2:2 2-4 2:2 1-5 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-7 
PNG 5.50046 se0es 1-6 15 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-9 1-2 19 2:0 1-8 
North Midland .. 1-6 15S it 1-3 1-4 1-4 0°? °° 1-0 it 13 
East and West Ridings 9 1-9 1-2 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-0 1-0 1-0 it 1-0 
North Western ....... we 27 2:8 1-9 2:2 2:5 2-4 1-7 17 1-5 1-7 1-7 
Oe LE Sy ‘ 24 3:3 2:8 3-3 37 3:5 2:5 2-6 2-6 28 26 
Ee clicdnn bentate ankedasiehuaie of 38 | 44 36 43 45 47 33 34 33 37 3-5 
WOE os nan santenseusvasessiiaeenes 38 | 38 27 33 35 3:3 24 26 28 31 29 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- ‘ 
ment Exchanges: Total............ 198 224 | 314 25! 245 257 324 | 310 294 281 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index: | i | 
FP GUMIUED bc ceccke diveddvcesaces 1954 = 100 106 | m3 120 16 120 123 27 | 127 i? 120 
on - seasonally adjusted s eee o«s ase 118 9 ig i2 uy 120 9 
Mining and quarrying .........6.00065 ai 94 72 89 88 % % 93 oe 87 9 
Construction ......... suk sawn dete és 105 iit 18 116" ade 1146 ‘aod 120° ‘ jon 
Gas, electricity and water..... i cae “i 19 123 133 i 46 154 154 136 st | 160 167 
Manufacturing. total fees vi 2 107 14 123 8 121 125 130 129 120 120 
» Seasonally adiusted we wah ios 120 122 122 123 ‘2 $22 f2t 
Engineering and electrical goods Ps tit 18 127 129 122 128 135 134 137 ea 
Shipbuilding — é ‘ sa 109 101 n 97 97 9% 89 90 93 
Vehicles ... a ‘ ‘ am 18 131 139 140 152 149 132 129 "9 
Chemical trades... is 3! 145 133 140 147 1582 152 142 
Textiles, leather and clothing ; 91 98 102 4 102 107 is 112 be) 
BASIC MATERIALS MW averages 
Production of: 
Coal (7) (*) W]} ‘0001ons | 4,150 , 3.963 | 3,725 | 3,720 4,074 4,095 | 3,880 83,933 963,657 | «3761 (3,842 
Pig iron ‘ w 245 242 303 280 298 302 314 315 306 309 302 
Steel, ingots and castings w 369 338 Cl 467 433 471 482 497 505 45! 478 485 
Sulphuric acid ™M 186 8 202:3 225.1 218-5 25:7 217-4 233.3 222-6 238 8 ova 
Newsprint Ww 1-8 12 87 14-25 13.33 14:14 14.56 15 oO 14 87 13-87 ‘ 
Electricity (’) . M mn. kwh 8.208 8.764 9,904 1.075 11,738 10,991 10,448 11,467 12,654 13,250 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production: 
Cotton yarn, single . w mn. Ib, 14:77 14.58 14.44 14-14 15-39 18-43 18-52 15:54 13-65 14.23 
Worsted yarn soa ‘ . 4 a 17-18 19-34 20. 40 19-93 20 97 20 66 22:16 23:39 19:70 21-4 
Rayon and synthetic fibres . M ss 35-18 42 69 49.33 50 86 50-80 50 28 50-21 51-00 47-10 42-60 
Cotton cloth, woven.... . WH mn, yds. 27:0 25:7 249 25.0 27:2 26-9 %-9 26:4 24-3 25-1 
Wool fabrics, woven........... . M I mn. sq. yds.] 29-1 4 30-6 31-5 31-9 32-0 32-9 1 29:4 31-3 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis . .. Ww 000s 19-84 22-88 26°01 26:98 29:57 28 60 22:58 19-00 15:36 14-95 
Commercial vehicles and chassis w 2s 5.90 7-13 8 8! 7-04 8.80 6.34 897 939 9 10 954 
Internal combustion engines ........ ™ ] ‘000 BHP 378 468 on 614 554 554 576 639 hot ‘i 
Metal-working machine tools . M £000 6,993 6,564 7,305 7,128 7,742 8.069 9,015 


BUILDING ACTIVITY (' 
Permanent houses completed : 


Total 3 sedan ; on en "000s 20-13 20-78 22-44 23.92 18-34 19-13 24-35 23:24 24 07 is 
For local housing authorities jon: te 9-43 829 8:60 10-1 7-2 7-89 8 63 8-20 9-71 6 


ox 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 
dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (*) Textiles, leather goods, 
clothing. food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number reg:stered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
sumber of employees (*) Corset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (*) Average for first 


(7) Great Britain. (*) Exctuding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for fourth quarter (**) England and Wales. 
('') March 382.0 ('?) March 16 ('5) March 314 


APPOINTMENTS 


SOLICITOR 


A young Solicitor is required to work in the 
Legal Department at the London office of a large 
undertaking. The work is varied and interesting, 
and mea of more than averoye ability are required 


Preferably applicants should not be more, of 
much more, than 30 years of age, and a March 
Finalist would be suitable The starting salary 
will be between £1,000 and £1,500 2 year depending 
on ability and experience ; there is a superannua- 
tion scheme 


An applicant who wants to make a career in 
the undertaking will have cxcellent opportunities 
to accept responsibility and to gain promotion, 
including, in due course, appointment to one of 
the senior posts, some of which are in London, 
and some outside, and in which selaries are paid 
substantially in excess of the figures quoted above. 


Write giving particulars of age, education, 
qualifications and experience to Box 1480. 
Closing date Aprit 10, 1961. 


ESFARCH APPOINTMENTS tn the CIVIL SERVICE 
Pemionable posts for men snd women as (a) SENIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICER (one post} th) RESEARCH 
OFTICERS (Ghree posts: and ASSISTANT KESE ARCH 
OFFICERS (at least 17 post also some uncstablished 
PS.8.U.) posts in all three grates Age on April 1. 1961 
at east 21 and normally under 2* for ({« at least 30 for (a 
and (bi, but exceptionally well qualified candidates aged 24-40 
may be comsidered. Posts (¢) ar 1 Home Office (3), Ministry 
~ Defence (5). and Board of trade (at least 9): all other 
posts are in Home Office I>bucies involve collection and 
analysis of information bearing on soctological and 
criminological protiems or on defence of economic policy 
and the preparation of reports (Qualifications Normally tat 
class honours deeree preferably in Economics 
Statistics, or kindred subject or with law 
< mychology, of Sstatisine as a main subject For 
posts (a) and (b>) practical expericnce of social or psychological 
research, or of research involving »milar methods, exsscatial 
Final year «tudent) may apply National salary scales: (a) 
£1,716 £2,740 ib) £1,342 ¢1 654 (cd £728 £3.222 
Starting salary may be above minimum in each case. Promo 
tion prospects Write Civil Serve Commission, Burlington 
Ccardems, Wo. for further part) vlars and application form 
roting 417-61 Closing date April 14, 1961 


M INSPECTOR c TAXES INLAND 
REVENUE Pensionah posts for Chartered or 
(crtified Accountants (men or women) with at least 
iwo years’ practical experic since qualifying ; also 
pen to ist or 2nd clasts honvwrs graduates Age at 
set 20% and under 28 on August 1 1961 (with 
xtension for candidates with regular service in H M 
torces of HM. Overseas (Ctvil Service) Starting 
salary (inner London) €7*i of higher, rising to 
41.499 Promotion prospect< to £2,119 and above 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens 
london Wi. quoting 61 Early application 
sdvised 


“TATISTICIAN required. male or female, to take charge 
“ of # small section located in London, dealing with Home 
Trade statustics of Athas Lighting Limited icants should 
net only be accurate and competent with gures but in 
rddition should be able to analyse them intelligently to show 
market trends and to pinpoint vaer.ations in expenses, margtns, 
etc Some experience of the lump and Lighting Industry 
icsirable but not essential This @ &@ progressive appointment 
with contributory pension scheme and other benefits The 
person selected will report directly to the General Sales 
Managor Applications, giting full detaila of qualifications. 
previows experience, present salaty tevel, etc., should be 
vidressed = The Personne! Officer, Thorn Electrical 
Industfies Lid. Thore House Upper St. Martin's Lane, 
Loadon, WC ‘ 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Opportunity to establish and run Market 
Research Section in Company making range of 
man-made fibres; packaging films, plastic 
materials and associated products. All divisions 
of Company are in active development and 
growth 


The successful candidate will not be less than 
% with a degree in cithe: Economics, Commerce, 
one of the Technologies maybe Arts. He must 
have knowledge of and experience in Market 
Research, statistics and application of the known 
techniques im this field 


The Company has 8 good pension scheme with 
facilities for transfer »{ the usual amenities 
associated with a first-class undertaking. Avsistance 
with housing. Applications, m strict confidence, 
stating age, qualification: and experience to 


M.R., Box ET.598, « o Hanway House, 
Clark's Place, B.C.2. 


rimcipal: Harold Heywood, DSc, PRD. AC GL, 


Applications ate invited for the following appointments 
Assistant Lecturers Grade B in « moe Guties to De taken op on September 
1) Accounting and Foenomics 


\) French and English additional modern forcign language 


History and Geography 
Applicants should be honours giaduates ¢ 
aopropriste professional] quailificatnon 
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Rr S zz have been retained to advise on the appointment of 


SALES MANAGER 
NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS 


The fertiliser company is one of a large international group which has diverse interests 
ranging from banking to chemicals. The sales manager will implement sales policy 
and maintain personal contact with customers throughout the British West Indies, 
where the company is situated, and Latin America with occasional visits to other parts 
of the world. 

The vacancy occurs because the sales manager who joined the company from this 
country 2} years ago has been made General Manager. Initial salary not less than 
£3,500 plus housing allowance and other benefits 

Candidates must have several years’ experience selling agricultural chemical products, 
preferably internationally, and should have some knowledge of the nitrogen market. 
A degree in agricultural science, although not essential, is desirable. There is no 
rigid age limit. Location B.W.1. Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference $.3709 to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1, 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he 
gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details 
of the appointment. 


Statistician Economist 


National Coal Board require a young technically inclined Statisticion Lconmomist in their Process Development 
Department ‘London which is developing new processes for the manufacture of domestic amobkciess tucis for 
a highly competitive market 


Duties include the analysis and interpretation of economic. financial and technical data in connection with 
plant operations and the appraisal of new projects 


Applicants must be well qualified in statistics or ex« 
count more than previow: experienc 


intelligence, enthusiasm and originality will 


Attractive conditions of service include superannuation, starting salary between £€1.050 and £1,650 pa 


Please write for application form to Staff Department (X 2127 2B) NCB Hobart House, Grosvenor 
Piace, S.W.1 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


A MAJOR COMPANY cngaged in the ficld of Electrical Enginecring require for one 
of their Divisions which has a turnover of £8,000,000 im the Capital Goods Market. a 
Commercial Manager to take charge of the Commercial Department 


He will be concerned with a full range of commercial activities in home and overseas 
markets such as initiating marketing research ; negotiating, co-ordinating and finalising 
contracts. In addition, he will be expectcd to build up and develop his department. Suitable 
applicants would be aged 35-45 with experience of running a commercial department for 
an engineering company covering home and overseas markets, preferably involving the 
negotiation of large-scale supply contracts. A knowledge of up-to-date marketing methods 
and controls is essential. Starting salary not less than £3,000 per annum. A non-contributory 
pension scheme is in operation 


Send brief relevant details to Box 1479, 


Tite eee 


. sai —- 
ceoreeserceversesessesceses STEELS BSS S Tess ees 
psibistssstessscessossesses: SISSIES: : Setett er titettt 
Ssessss=sisss 233 Sess Isso sess I eees $3 ssessssssisesssess: 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
LONDON, 5.E.18 Trinity Cotlege 


JUNIOR LECTURER IN FCONOMICS 


Wh Sch MUI Mech ¥ M I Chem ft 


returned by Apr s 396 ' April i? 196) 


i961 


cations are invited for the post of Junior Lecturer in 


1961. 


Preference will be given to candidates whose interests tic 
Legal Subjects tincludime British Const oe } in the fields of apphed economics modc!-Duiiding, of 
economett ks Salary im the range €712 be. 2 £47 105. — 
desirable) ; #902 10s.. with marriage and child allowances, and with 

| membership of a non-contributory superannuation and 
assurance scheme £75 of the salary ts regarded as expenses. 
j Applications (four copies). giving full details of academic 
Salary within £828 -—- £1,426 accordin 4 i i j career, otc and the names and addresses of three referces, 
r noe | showkd reach the Regivtrar. Trinity College, Dubdiia 2, 
calats and application for kerk to G whom further patticulars may be obtained, oot later 


from 
thaa 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Price Waterhouse Peat & Co. wish to engage chartered and other qualified 
accountants for newly created executive positions: on their permanent professional 
staff in} Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru 
years’ huditing experience after qualifying and shduld be accustomed to responsibility 


EXECUTIVE POSTS 


at partner or managing clerk level 


Applicants should have had at least five 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years and are renewable by agreemert 
The terms offered include a resettlement allowance, salary (payable partly in hard 
currency) on a scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of living with a 
margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages for successful applicants 
ind their dependants and three months’ fully paid leave at the end of each contract 


in addition to local leave during its c 


ourse, 


Salaries are subject to merit increases 


ind are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes in the cost of living ; 
additional benefits, differing from country to country, are provided by advanced social 


legislation. 


The work is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel and 


there are excellent prospects of further advancement. 


Please send full particulars of qualifications and experience, together with a 
passport-type photograph, to Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co., ? Mrederick’s Place. 
Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Interviews will be in London with a senior partner of the 


South American firm. 


MORGAN 


CRUCIBLE 


One of the new Companies we are shortly 
forming from existing Departments will be 
EXPORTS LIMITED 


When this new company starts operating on April Ist, it will need men age 26 to 32 


MORGANITE 


why wil! be 


trained as foreign representatives and who, if they prove to be of the right 


libre, can in due course obtain executive status either in the U.K. or overseas 
judgment and allround experience; if, in 


indidates must possess balanced 
dition, they have a 


sound knowledge 


of one or more languages and/or 


chnical experience in industry, they may well be the men we are looking for 


Apply, giving 


qualifications and 


«perience, 


and quoting reference AT /40, to 
The Staff Manager, 


The Morgan Crucible Co. Ltd., 


Battersea Church Road, London, S.W.11. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships 


\pptwations are invited from post-graduate students 
with capacty for research for scholarships in 
Anthropelusy and ‘Suxiology Gncleding Occanic 





Lingulstes) Demograps tin hadone och aod 
stural aspects Foonomas including b. Onormen 
History and Economic Steiterics Geography (most 
Orancttes Dut oot at present with any monesis on 
“0 scogtaphy and iematolowy Madern History 
part urtly om the fields of Australia and the British 
WRrron w » Fer tester timntory Cittna end 
ar Ma i mational Relation Law. Protk History 
me timinding Pub Adam atone 
po) P ta anu ’ “= NijOsooh, and 
istics miuding Mathematical Stics 
Ih t arships are tenable or am imatial period 
‘~ years and may be extended tor « third year 
lars are capested carat for a PHD. cegree 
Ih present value Of « scholarship m £A9]5 per 
nun Married scholars with dependen biidrea 
sy be granted af additional silowance of £A265 per 
scum im respect of the finet niid and « further 
Am per anaum for cach other child 
\ erent will be made towards «@ sholar’s fares to 
wd from Canberra at the Minemement and 
spiration of his scholarship 
Apo atlon forms ard further Oarticulars are 


yvatlable from the University of from the Secretary 
The Association of Universities of (the British 

mmonwealih. 4 Gordon Square. London, WC.1 
Apphcations should reach the University Oy April ith 
or Octeber ‘Sist im any year although special 
ontideration may Be given to applications at other 
times Scholarships may be taken ap st any time 


after award. subject to agreement the Head of 
Department concerned 
D. KR. HODOKIN. 
Registrar. 


institute of Advanced Studies 
fos 4 OPO 


ANBERRA ACT. AUSTRALIA 


* A sutwrantial knowledge of the relevent languese 
* & prerequisitc 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from persons interesied cither im 
the teaching of Agricultural Economics of in Rescarnch end 
investigation work in this sabiect. for the following posts - 

‘s) (lee eppoinimen: at ihe Lecturer of Assistant Lecter 





grade 
h) Coe eppormtment at the Asvistent Lecturer grade 
Arp ‘ th toucther wih the sames of two persons to 
ehom ference may be mode. showld be sent mor lteter thon 
April 1 @'. te Oe Regtrar. from whom further partculars 
ond forms: of epplication can be obtaterd 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 1247 and (254 





LONDON 
CITY OF LONDON COLLEGI 


MOORGATE. LONDON EC2 


Application: are invited to Af the following poste a+ from 
September 1! 1961 Details and form of appicstion 
returnable by April 24. 1961. ottamable from the Sccretery 
1 Lecturer t Senior Lecturer m Ofte Management 


inmteding O & M) 
2. Lectorer o Senior Lecturer m Human Eelations sad 
Py chology 
3 Lecturer in Economics with epecial reference to finance 
Practical experience in banking of finance desirabic 
4 Assistant Lecterer in Commerce. with ability to assist in 
teeching eccounting of ccomomics of statistics of furcign 
trade. 
S$ Assistant Lecturer in Eeonomic Geography Experience 
of oversess trade would be an advantage 
Salaries im accordance with Burnham (Pechnical) scales 
with due allowances for qualifications and caperience within 
the fotlowima limits 
Senior Lecturer: £1.60] — £1,991. 
£1.42) — €1 401. 
jamt Lecturer: Assistant Teacher ‘Grade &) ou 








relating te the social 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY TECHNIC AL 


SENIOR BRANCH OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


GRADES 7 and 8 

About 12 vacancies exist for honours 

graduates and cthers who are suitably 
qualified. Selection will be by tests and 
imerviews in June and July. 
. a should oo a ores 
nowle of at least one foreign language 
of value to the Foreign Service, and u will 
be an advantage to have 

(a) a knowledge of a Middle Bastern or 

Oriental language ; 

or (b) a knowledge of economic, commercial, 
or financial matters; 

or (c) a scientific education or background ; 

or (d) experience of journalism or public 
relations ; 

or (ec) post- graduate academic aa 
especially of some aspect o foreign 
or public affairs. 

The age limits are at least 28 and under 
35 on August |, 1961 (extension for 
candidates under 45 with regular service in 
H.M. Forces, Overseas Civil Service or 
Sudan Service). 

The London salary scales are £1,382 — 
£1,704 for Grade 8, and £1,766 — £2,468 for 
Grade 7. These salaries are under review. 
There are prospects of promotion to higher 
posts 

For further particulars and an application 
form write to the Civil Service (Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, quvotim ig 
292/61. Completed —— forms shou 
be returned by May 9, 1961 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 


Anplications 
Institute of Commonwealth Stodies for research on 8 topic 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
and 
PRESS OFFICER 
The British Aluminium Company 


wishes (© appoint 4 man (o take chatye of its 
metitutions! and product publicity in unpaid media 
rhing alongside on advertising manager 


Candidates should be capable of taking charge 
nder top menegement, of the Company's public 
relations and of conducting relations with the nou 
echnical press, magazines and broadcashing 
networks, Journalistic experience with am emphasis 
on the industriel side i cesential and cuperience of 
oress relations work im industry an edvantage. Some 
aperience in fim «pomership would be weeful 
Salary up to £3.000 


Applications marked Private to 


Geeeral Manager Persoane! at Norfoth House 
St. James's Square, Leedes, §.W.1. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON 


\eplications are invited for the falbewteg sew sappotntanee:: 
ombequent on the continued etpension of the ( ollege 
housed in modern butldings 
for initiative aAd experience in « wide range of full-time 
part-time dey courses 
i. Asistant Lecturer (Grade B) on Duplay and Salewmanctip 


All posts affer plenty of « 


Modern fetal trade eapetionce & Gesiretic 


2. Assent Lecturer (Grade Ap-Commerce 
Quatifications ACIS of ACWA 


’ Asstsiont Lecpurer (Grede A> 4 ormmerce 


Geverament fer Econom Himery end Economic Oeearaphy 


Qualifications Gradeate of AC.15 
For al} post, teaching cxperience and/or training will 


a6 adventase 


Seteres Burnhem Technical Scale) — 
Grede B £700 & 427 its, Od — £1,150 
Grade A: £520 & 627 108. Gd — 61,0 
Plus appropriate § E 
Santee ee a on the « will Ge determined by 

the pervons Seti ' 


4 Gaye 


SESTEGAE 


Teachers) 


are invited for a Research Fellowship at the 


economic of political problems of the 
recent history of the Commonwealth for any part of it) 
value 4 the Fellowship. tenable for one year with 
pessitility of extenston. will ie im the range £750 — £1 200 
ree copies of applications, with the names of two referees 
iid reach the Secretary of the Institute from whom further 
partkalers may be obtained) 27 Russell Square, W.C.1. 
later than May 1, 1961 


COLLEG? 


mere 


and sraduate § allowances 





_ per ree 


| 
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RITISH INSTITUTE oF MANAGEMENT invites 
aprlkations for the ap; iment of Information Officer to 
assist the specialwt adviser on ali ¢ fnstitute’s activities in 
the fields of ofganimation offiie procedures and financial 
management to obtain and collate information and prepare 
reports and « handlc enquiries from 81M member 
ortanisations Experience in industry or commerce ta desirable 
end a professional qualification » @egree would be an 
advantage Salery range £700 £859 Three weeks’ annual 
viday Ceontribotory pension scheme Applications should 
be addressed to the Head of Management Service Division, 
Monagement Mowe, BO Fetter Lan EC 4 


HM. TREASURY 
(FCONOMIC Ski TION) 

Appointments a8 (a) ECONOMIC ADVISER (at 
least two posts: and (>) POONOMIC ASSISTANT (at 
leust two posts), for work on economic trends ai 
home and overseas, are offered to men of women 
with ist of 2ad class honours degrees in Economics 
or related subjects Age om April 1, 1961 ta) at 
least 30 ; (b> at least 2! and preferably under 30 
Candidates for (a) should have caperience in teaching 
economic, i research, Or in sf economic advisory 
, capacity Final year students may apply for (b) 
Salary scales far €1,781 42.483; <)> £793 — 
£1,252; starting salary according to age and experi- 
ene Initial appointment for five years. or less Dy 
arrangement FSSL Application forms, obtainable 
from Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens 
London, Wl tquote *247/6)) nould be returned by 
April t7. 1961 for Economic Adviser and May [5 
i961 for Econom Assistant 


StUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annua! Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas €5 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
esther not available or not recommended. 


Aur Aur 
Airmail Frecght Airmai 
£10 6s - apan £10 6s 
- $25 or £9 rdan £7 15s 
£9 Os i? Lebanon a7 15s 
6s Malaya <9 Os 
ca £9 Os } N Zealand £10 6 
<7 1Ss ~ Nigeria £9 O& 
£6 Os . Pakistar £9 Os 
£9 Os. £6 10s Philippines £10 6s 
Rhodesia 

s (N.&@5S.) 9 Os — 

- . ; Africa £9 Os £7 10s 
{9 O oth. & Cen 

£9 Os America (9 Os _ 
£7 15s udan 7 1Ss. £6 15s 
€7 15s - USA a $25 or €9 

€7 15s West indies £9 Os _ 


Freight 


OME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
AL STRAPIA J nt ’ Miller Street. Sydney 
New 5 1 Wa is Ho Smith & Son rt 
& und Ad trussel BRAZIL J. de Crore 
Kua Mex ; < , CANADA wm 
Dawson Sults : c Sk? Mount Pleasant Koad. 
” (intatio ‘ Ihe Lake House Bookshop 
Parsons Koad rt colombo DENMARK tynar 
hSdaard »penhagen K EGYPI 
s Avatis Lakani, Heliopolis Cairo 
FINLAND Akatceminen K irjakauppa 2. Keskuskato 
Hetsink FRANCE Ww H Smith & Som, 248 Rue de 
Kivol, Parts. GERMANY: W. E Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 
*%, Kol i ti. &. Braumucticr. Karistrasse 34, Hamburg 22 
GHANA Travel Service, Lid P.O. Bom 401, Accra 
(sKEECH Litrairie Kaufimar. 28 Rue de Stade. Athens 
HOLLAND: Van Gelderen. Hootdkantoor, N.Z. YVoorburgwai, 
14 Amsterdam-C HONGKONG The Advertising & 
Publicty Bureau Lid.. 701-706 Marina House 
Pairika Syndicate Private Lid Gote Market, New Dethi 1. 
DtA Lindsay Street Cakutta 16 IRAN franian 
t thution Agency. Avenue Shah, 62 Yashme 
IRAQ ( orenet Bookstore Merjaa 
ate, Baghdad ISRAEL: Wess’ Subscriptions, 
c Aviv tTALY Messaggerie ltaliano 
1 JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O 
JORDAN: Joseph 1. Bahous & 
KENYA. bast African Standard 
LEBANON Librairie Antome 
tem, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA 
‘ Sub " m Dept 74 Orchard 
NEW ZEALAND Trdg Crotch 
Bos s4 ’ Anzac 
Lta 
ss Nigeria 
NORWAY 
Ost PHILIPPINES M 
Mania. POLAND AKS Poicna 
Warsaw RHODESIA” Kingstons 
sway s , Khodesia. SOUTH 
& 0 as ¥ ' ms. P.O. Bow 424 
SPAIN Distribuidora International, Duque 
ic S Apartade 9156. Madrid SUDAN Sudan 
Hook o. PO. Bos 156. Khe mm. SWEDEN. Wennergren 
“ n AB Nordenfiychtsvagen 70 Stock holm 
SUTIZERLAND: Agence Acherhard, Case 125, Berne Transit 
TANGANYIKA The Tangeoyka Standard. P.O. Box 45 
Dar cs Salaam TURKEY Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal 
( addesi. Beyogiu-Istanhul,. UGANDA: Eam African Standard 
> 16% Kempata UNITED STATES British 
ma tn w East Ghth Strect, New York 22. N.Y 
nomist, National Press Bulldinma, Washingtoa 4. DC: 
Pubhcations Co aS* Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles $ 
VENEZUELA Distribuidora§ Santiago C.A., 
Seaund Transversal Norte Urbanitzactos 
> 


pear Apartad No. 2589, Cerscas 


Nf 


INDIA 
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Well-known American Company requires top-flight 


ADMINISTRATOR 


as Assistant to the Managing Director of its Spanish subsidiary. 


Only Spanish nationals, or candidates thoroughly familiar with Spanish ways 
and the Spanish language through extended residence in Spain, will be 


considered for this key position. 


The superior educational background required for this key position should 
include legal training, and the successful candidate will probably have practised 
law or had broad banking experience or experience as a Company Secretary 


or senior Chartered Accountant. 


Applications will be treated in strict confidence and should include complete 


C.V. Please wnte to Box No. 1482. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


7 NO mn buying car safety helts--two } JANTED * The Economis 
rds f mnsum wuncil tests March SHOPPER'S end = almost any 

! ‘ } nes tclls you how to roceeding’, transactions, reports. « 
se, Orchard Street ndish Street, Londor Wit. MU Seur 


ene TRAINING especial 
“ gtaduates 1 olde students Sik- 


learned 


THE FAMILY 
win-lens. @ 
Organising Secretary 


tks. 2d mplete from Wallac Lid 14-wee ines —— Writ 
‘ ¢ Wil PARK 46S4 


s ‘ don ind P ‘ 


! ; f 
ry TORS NEED NOT PNVY as 
are ney probatly t 


STELLA FISHER BUREAL STRAND 


B* TAIN’S best Holiday 
Send sic 


4s 3 


F' ROOT my 


EXPERT. POSTAL TUITION 
for Pxamina ‘ 8 hoon aryt ’ 
Secretarial. Civ) Service, Manager t port, Cameme 

Creneral Cert wW tducat ’ t he mar 
)-cxam res in bb r ubjec Wr t dav 
ep tus andor adv ’ exan ion of 


law ‘ 


subjects in w interested, ¢ 


METROPOLITAN COLI 


or cali at 30 Queen Victecria 


Gs 2 


GE, ST. ALBANS 


e« London. E C.4 


I 
: 


UNITED STATES MANUFACTURER of well-known chemical specialities, desires 
to acquire new ideas, processes, and products of any nature—by purchase, or licensing 
royalty arrangements. Modern 250,000 square feet plant in Mid-west ; National Sales 


organisation. Official of firm will be available for mterviews in London on Apri! 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. 


* * * 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS: We are 


organisation for exclusive distribution of all our products in Great Britain—including 


ilso interested in contacting capable 


Penny Shoe Shine, world’s only instant, aerosol, pure wax shoe polish (no buffing 
Angel Rinse Cold 


needed) ; Turtle Wax car waxes and related automotive products ; 
Water Wool Seap ; 


and other houschold products 


* * * 


Kindly write to Box 1481 for appointment. 
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An insurance service... It easy lo gol: lo 


may be summarised in a few words 





@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 


nsurance service why not consult us. 





. ’ —. t —_ 

‘e CALAIS 4 

er * oe 
LONDON — BERN 


* —— _-@ bouocne — @ Lausanne » e 
5 : ©’ paris Cann @ 
~@ ope . 





* 


ALLIANCE ASSURANC - perhape the only city-in the world bordering 


COMPANY LIMITED two foreign countries. Known in A.D, 374 as 
asiita; Basle is today world-famous lor its 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 cae heer? A eer 


hemical and pharmaceutical products, in- 
rnational bayking and insurance activities, 


i the manufacture f heavy metal goods, 


nd easion still 


ontact the Bas! 


Union Bank of ce aa he 
JAPAN OFFERS ist experience is entirely at your disposal 
travellers’ Cheques and Traveller Letters 
Cyr hit ,f urs riser De evotiit i 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ; 


—_—_— 





IN STOCKS, BONDS, 





DEBENTURES 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
wernaens UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 
BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES : | : HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS al a OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss Frames 140,000,000 
Reraerves Swiss Franes 152,000,000 
For further information contact : 


Cable Addcess for ali Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO.,LTD. 


8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. | , ‘all THE WORLD 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 ORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
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The 
Canadian 
Scene 


Pa We know it thoroughly! 


Few countries in the world can compare with Canada 


reasons why and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, it's 


people and its vast natural resources, Canada is well 
on the way to world greatness. That's why doing busi- 


Japan should be on pened ho pg can be such an exciting and profitable 


Knowing Canada and its economic potential is our 


“ business. We've been an integral part of Canada for 
you r tra ing map over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country. 
; we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian 
growth prospects...information that could be of vital 
Reason No. |: importance to your business venture. 
Japan produces a vast range of quality FREE BOOKLET 
products under a tremendous industrial ri inl. That Knows Canadian Business” isa bi let descr 
: ng the complete facilities of **The Bank’ in Canada. It also con- 
boom sparked off by widespread technical ins fact nd growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future 
innovation and improvement in pro- roi py, write or callour Business Development Representu 
ductivity i Hf. Browning, 3 King W com Street, London, E C4 


No. 2: 
so.i- TORONTO-DOMINION 
The rate of japan’s economic growth has cco | BANK | 


been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required 


LONDO 


Reason No. 3: 


Japan has adopted a policy 
liberalization of her foreign 
business opportunities 


No. 4: 


japan has already freed foreign exct 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Acco 
System, under which Yen is freely c 
vertible into the main foreign currenc 


ne 


U 
on- 
es 
will especially facilitate overseas. investment 
in Japan 


12-27 April 1961 


THE ingee According to the opinion of the experts, the 
world’s greatest international sample market 


Mi ITS U B j S H [ B A N K 14,000 exhibitors - Over a million samples - 54 
> » 4 A * 


participating Countries - Buyers from’ five 


LTD. continents. 


Head Office: 5. 2-chome. Maruneuch 


information: 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japar 


Or. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31 Old Burlington Street 
London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 Yee no Mayfair - Phone REGent 2411 
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PUTS A NEW TOWN ON THE MAP 


A whole new town has been created In the wilderness as 
@ result of Inco’s nickel-mining operations in Northern 
Manitoba. Designed to hoase the thousands of technicians, 
engineers and workpeople engaged at the plant, it already 
has a}) the amenities and services of a modern township 
including water plant, schools, shops, roads. The entire 
cost of the site and development has been met by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada Limited. 

The industrial plant at Thompson includes full smelter 


FACTS ABOUT THOMPSON - The new town has 


over 15 miles of road and sidewalks, a 32-bed hospital, a cinema, 
a planned Town Administration Centre and varied housing 
projects. The area has been planned by the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission of Winnipeg. Municipal taxes are expected to 
be low. Water and sewage projects have been deliberately 
made oversize to allow for an expanding population. 


and furnace equipment, and will be the world's first fully- 
integrated nickel project. 

It is already beginning to attract new commercial enter- 
prise to the area, and its effect will be felt throughout the 
150,000 square miles of North Manitoba, an area previously 
almost devoid of industrial development. 

The official opening ceremony, in the presence of the 
Premier of Manitoba and other Federal and Manitoba 
Government officials took place on March 25th. 


PACTS ASOUT THE NICKEL Ax» annual output 
of 75,000,000 pounds of electrolytic nickel is expected from 
the plant. The project is the world’s greatest nickel- 
producing operation next to mco’s mines at Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

A total of 115,000 feet of underground development has 
already been completed from the main shafts. 


@ INCO-MONDNICKEL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED, THAMES HOUSE, MILLBANK, LONDOS, 8W1 





Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Street, 


Registered as a Newspaper A thorised as Second Class Maa. Post Ofice Dp ; “Ottawa rer 
e Leadon. SWei. Telephone: Whivehall 


SL), Postege om uhis issue: KR 44; 


nn ete ee ihe mn 


in England by St. Clemens Pree, Lid. London, ©.C4. Publiched by Tie Economen 
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So-hi in the silo ! 


TWYFORD MILL LTD. 
Adderbury, 
Banbury, Oxon. 


show the modern moves 
in ‘seeds’ and ‘feeds’ 


Hf you want to see a 
first-class example of how 
to cope with a seasonal 
surge of activity, take 

a look at Twyford Mill in 
these pictures. Here is the 
‘Seed store of the Sixties 
... Silo and granary 
planned in the 
ultra-modern manner to 
meet the seasonal needs 
of the land in a big way 
++. and to use height 

to the full, and move things 
fast at the right moment 
Twyford’s have turned 

to the fork truck — and 
tke so many othe: ‘eading 
industrialists have 
chosen Coventry 

Climax ‘Universalis’ 


Coverthy Climan 


UNIVERSALS 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, DEPT (€), COVENTRY 





